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FIRESIDE FANCIES. 


BY ANTHONY POPLAR. 


Let your poets and your painters render, as loyally as they will, their homage 
to summer—the one by the glow of his language and imagery, the other by the 
brilliancy of his colours—still I hold it that Winter has his charms as well as his 
more worshipped season-brothers. True it is, he has but a scant cortege, and 
small pomp. No zephyrs breathe softly around him — no birds carol hymns at 
his advent; for him flowers bloom not, plants bud not; the trees greet him not 
with the glory of their leaves; the fields grow not green beneath his footsteps ; 
nor are the plains purple with the grape, or yellow with the golden grain. The 
sun looks coldly upon him, and gives him as little of his company as possible ; 
rising late, and setting early—as we see in the world a gay manof fashion hurry 
away from a shabby-looking acquaintance. Clouds and rain, storm and cold, 
sleet and frost—these are the ministrants upon winter; and yet, with all these, 
there is something downright honest and lovable about him. Honest fellows 
have, very often, rough faces and rude manners ; and it is a matter of notoriety 
that mothers very often are fondest of their most wild and ill-favoured children, just 
because they are such. But be the cause what it may, I love old Winter, “ frosty, 
but kindly,” and I make much of him when he comes — treating him with all 
sorts of good cheer, warming his old bones with the blazing log, comforting his 
old heart with the best cheer I can give him; and finally turning him out of 
doors, as the spring approaches, so merry and green-hearted, so softened and 
warmed, that he hardly knows himself. ‘This, I believe, is the true philosophy 
of life: and I am particularly of this opinion to-night, for I have retired into the 
very heart of my sanctuary; I have shut to the door, barred the windows, 
drawn close the curtains, wheeled my easy-chair to the fire, set my table with 
the lamp on it beside me, placed my feet on the fender, and given myself up to 
thinking all sorts of pleasant things. Ay, there goes the wind howling outside, 
and the rain plashing in sheets against the window-panes! Isn’t that enough to 
make any man feel pleasant, who has a roof over his head, and a fire under his 
nose ? Let Mark Tapley go out into the “long, unlovely street,” to be jolly if he 
will: I shall be cheery within. ‘There is no season or hour so favourable to the 
development of fancy and the enjoyment of contemplation, as a winter’s night. 
Spring, and summer, and autumn draw the soul, as it were, out of her mansion, 
and send her gadding about amid the fascinations of the external world; but 
winter makes her stay at home, and turn her thoughts upon herself, and regulate 
the inner life. Come, let me-look through my chamber, and feel all the snug- 
ness around me. ‘There is a long, massive shadow of a man—a shadow that 
poor Peter Schlemihl would have given his soul to have projected — the legs 
stretching along the carpet, and the body dislocated against the skirting, and 
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then reared upon the wall; the arm looks lusty enough to fell an elephant, and 
the head might put a giant to shame. ‘The light is glinting playfully upon 
the folds of the thick curtains, and the Jegs of chairs and tables straggle about 
in fanciful distortion. Aud now the ruddy firelight throws out its blaze fitfully, 
making its own rival-shadows, only they are less stable than those of the ——- 
deepening and lightening, fluttering and flickering, coming and going, like 
witches and goblins in a dance upon Walpurgis night. A fire upon a winter's 
night isa microcosm. If you have any spiritual vision, you may see the whole 
world in it. Mighty mountain-ranges, deep gorges, broad plains, interminable 
seas, and cities with their multiform buildings, tall spires, cupolas, pagodas; every 
sort of architecture, Greck, Roman, Gothic, Saracenic, Byzantine, Arabesque. 
And there, too, humanity in all its phases has its type; so that you may moralise 
to your heart’s content, and become a profound anthroposopher just by gazing 
between the bars of the grate. There you have the first effort of infant life, the 
little scintilla gleaming out of the blackness; perbaps you see it no more—gone 
in one little puff — or it may be that it gushes out in a strong bituminous jet, 
blazing up with a whizzing sound. Ah! that is boyhood — bright, joyous, 
vigorous ; flinging itself, heart and soul, into everything ; living in and for the 
monent, and fed from the very fountain-head of animal life. But the flame by 
degrees grows steadier, quieter, and more tempered, as the supply of gas begins 
to fail, just like the boy when the exuberance of vital spirits is worked off. 
And then we have the flame broad and clear — the ardour of youth ; and this 
again subsides, and the flame itself goes out, leaving the red glow of the ignited 
mass — the steady, persevering, hopeful energy of manhood. This lasts long, 
provided you do not stir it with the poker, and derange its organisation; and 
so too will the man, if he gets fair play from within and from without ; but they 
will not last always, for they are both ‘of the earth, earthy.” ‘The glow fades ; 
first a little, as a greyish shadow steals across its brightness—then it rallies for a 
moment, but the shade comes across it again and again, recurring at shorter 
and shorter intervals, till at last it loses all its ruddiness and its warmth, and the 
dim grey, ashy hue overspreads it, never, never again to disappear. Ah! ’tis so 
with man; disease assails him from without, the native infirmities of his mortal 
structure sap him from within—he baffles them for a while, he rallies, he sinks ; 
bis eye loses its brightness, his cheek its bloom, his step its elasticity, and the 
shadow of the grave for the first time casts a gloom over him. Look now at 
yon mass, how it grows darker and darker—there is no heat in it; see how it 
shrinks together, and at last, with a faint, feeble crash, falls to pieces, down into 
the pit beneath—dust and ashes! Just like man; the blood grows cold and colder, 
the form shrivels, the eye dims, and at last the shadow of death draws nearer 
and looms heavily over him; then the light goes out, and he sinks into the grave- 
pit, dust and ashes tco. Well, but it may be that the fire and the man, the spark 
material and divine, have each in their hour done their allotted work. Has not 
the blaze brightened everything around it ?— has not the strong glow warmed 
the chilled limbs, cheered the heavy heart ?—nay, may it not have vapourised the 
water, and liberated therefrom the mighty steam-spirit, and sent him forth to 
pant and toil in his beneficent labours throughout the earth? And may not 
man, too, have fulfilled his mission — wrought his work in youth and in age ? — 
may he not have made many an eye bright, many a cold, sad heart glad and 
warm—done works of goodness, of greatness—elevating man, pushing him for- 
ward and upwards by his invention or his industry? Assuredly, he may have 
done all this, and if so he has not lived in vain, nor shall his memory perish 
from amongst his kind. No; as the nEarTH is amongst all nations the symbol 
of the dearest and most sacred of human affections, so shall the grave wherein the 
ashes of the great and the good man repose be ever honoured in the hearts, and 
kept green by the love of his kind. 

Vell, well! we have rambled far away from the point at which we started, 
following the guidance of our own pleasant fancies. Let us come back to 
‘¢ winter and cold weather.” It is meet, dear friends, that you should have some 
fancies for your firesides, as we have for our own. Shall we not give you song 
and lay for your evening cheer? Ay, marry shall we; and so let us look through 
our red-leather case, and take somewhat from its stores to sing to you. Here is 
a song from an old acquaintance, and just in season too :— 
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nd 

i WINTER. 

ut BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 

ys Dreary old Winter! weary old Winter! 

ke Snow-blanchéd carl, all dripping and chill; 

= Ice chains have bound thee, winds whistle round thee, 

le Heavily, gloomily plodding on still. 

le Yet when we meet thee, kindly we greet thee, 

ry _,. Sit by the hearth-blaze and melt all thy snow ; 

6. With wassail and gladness we'll charm all thy sadness, 

2 Make thy eye brighten, thy icy blood glow. 

g Dreary old Winter, weary old Winter, 

6 We'll make thy eye brighten, thy icy blood glow. 
ng Cheery old Winter! merry old Winter ! 

t, Laugh while with yule-wreath thy temples are bound ; 
Sy Drain the spiced bowl now, cheer thy old soul now, 

-” « Christmas waes hael!” pledge the holy toast round. 
y Broach butt and barrel; with dance and with carol 

. Crown we old Winter, of revels the king ; 

Ee And when he’s weary of living so merry, 

2 He'll lic down and die on the green lap of spring. 

. Cheery old Winter! merry old Winter ! 

1 He'll lie down and die on the green lap of spring. 
y Well, how do you like that, ‘‘ masters mine and ladies fair?” Form your 
; own judgments about it, for help of ours ye shall not have in the matter. We 
& have made up our minds to say nothing about Slingsby, good or bad. He has 
r got quite beyond our control, so we deliver him up to the public to use him as 
e shall seem good in their sight. Bless us! here he comes again :— 

0 

1 ‘*'THERE’S A LINING OF SILVER TO EVERY CLOUD.” 

. BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY, 

; Turn forth her een night ?”—MILTON, 

D One winter night dreary, 

? Dejected and weary, 

r I kept my lone vigil of sorrow and care ; 

. Mistrusting—mistaking— 

C My heart full to breaking— 

1 My soul seeking comfort, and finding despair! 

2 All wildly and chilly 

) The wind whistled shrilly, 

t Drifting the clouds o'er the desolate sky ; 

. ow moaned the ocean 

L In ceaseless commotion, 

° Dashing the spray of its billows on high ! 

} 

Tearfully gleaming, 

The young moon was beaming, 

, Struggling by fits through each gathering cloud ; 
Faint light now shedding, 


Dark shades now spreading, 
Over the moonshine their vapoury shroud ! 


*‘ Ah! thus,” thought I, sighing, 
«From birth to our dying, 
Man's course is a struggle through trial and gloom ; 
Joy gives scarce a promise 
‘Lhat Grief rends not from us, 
O’er the light of our life looms the shade of the tomb |” 
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But soon, to my wonder, 
The cloud burst asunder, 
And down through the fissure now streamed the moon’s light ; 
Soft fell its splendour, 
So holy and tender, 
In showers of sheen on the face of the night! 





While all the cloud’s margent 
Was gleaming like argent, 
Though earthward still sullen and dark was its shroud, 
I knew that towards heaven 
Its brightness was given— 
A lining of silver spread over the cloud! 





Then my soul rose in gladness, 
And shook off its sadness, 
I felt God can turn all our darkness to light— 
To-day what is sorrow 
Make joy on the morrow— 
Dry tears that are hiding his smiles from our sight ! 


I looked up, confessing 
That Trial is Blessing, 

To Hx if each grief be spread out and avowed ; 
What from earth Man sees glooming, 
God above is illuming— 

‘‘ There’s a lining of silver to every cloud !” 


There’s a very good moral in that song of thine, Jonathan. One can always, 
somehow, take comfort who looks up at the heavens. But take care that you 
are something more than sentimental upon paper and amiable in ink, not like some 
cold-blooded fellows who wax loving in their cups. The man who has learned to 
look at the bright side of things, and better still, to look beyond the things 
themselves, has learned a lore more precious than pearls. Come, let us see what 
is next at hand. Another winter piece :— 


WINTER. 





The trees, the trees are black and bare, 
And sorely shrunken from their prime, 

The skeletons of what they were 

In the rustling summer-time. 






Drearily wave the barren boughs, 
Drearily shiver the twigs forlorn, 

Underneath the leaden brows 

Of a weary sky all winter-worn. 






Ah! the days have cheerless seeming, 
Ah, the clouds are cold and gray ; 

Lone I wander dully dreaming, 

Deeming thee a loiterer, May, 






Yet be thou welcome, gusty time, 
For all the darkness of thy days; 

I will forvive thee every crime, 

With holly crown thee and with bays. 


For thy dark days have glowing nights, 
And thy bleak blasts are barréd out, 

And bright within are fires and lights, 

And storms at sea are talked about. 
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With voices low and thoughtful eyes, 
That turn them to the fire alway, 

As there they heard the sailors’ cries— 
In embers saw the fleering spray. 


A swooping blast, the lulls between, 
Comes booming louder then ; and now 

Our hearts are gladdened, and their sheen 
Comes brightly out on every brow. 


Up flares the flickering fire-flame then, 
Merrily dancing to the wind, 
And blood-red glows the wine of Spain, 


And kindly eyes grow doubly kind. 


When clouds go farther up the sky, 
For thee I will have welcome Spring; 
Yet hear me, Winter, ere ye die, 
To thee warm-bosomed pzans sing, CALEDONIAN. 


There is nothing pleasanter of a winter’s night than thus to crowd around the 
fireside when the wind is blowing cold and gustily against door and window- 
frame, and to think of those who are journeying cm Mn upon the bleak roads, 
or tossing on the stormy seas; and if there be a ghost-story, or a tragical tale, 
or a song of some luckless true lovers, all the better. These old-world fancies 
are not yet all passed away, and we hope never shall. So here, then, is a pleasant 
rhyme of two lovers, just fit for a winter’s evening :— 


THE FORGE, 


In the gloomy mountain’s lap 

Lies the village dark and quiet ; . 
Allhave passed their labour-nap, 

And the peasant, half-awaking, 

A blind, yawning stretch is taking, 
Ere he turns to rest again; 

There is not a sound of riot, 
Not a sound save that of pain, 

Where some aged bones are aching ; 
Lo! the moon is in the wane— 

Even the moon a drowse is taking. 


— FS 


By the blossomed sycamore, 
Filled with bees when day is o’er it, 
Stands the Forge, with smoky door : 
Idle chimney, blackened shed— 
All its merry din is dead ; 
Broken shaft and wheel disused 
Strew the umbered ground before it, 
And the streamlet’s voice is fused 
Faintly with the cricket’s chirrup, 
As it tinkles clear and small 
Round the glooming hearth and wall, 
Hung with rusty shoe and stirrup. 


Yes, the moon is in the wane: 
Hark! the sound of horses tramping 

Down the road with might and main ; 
Through the slaty runnels crumbling, 
Comes a carriage swinging, rumbling ; 

Round the steep quick corner turning, 
Plunge the horses, puff’d and champing : 
Like the eyes of weary ghosts, 

The red lamps are dimly burning. 
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Now ’tis stopt—and one springs down, 
And cries unto the sleeping town— 
«Ho! for a blacksmith—ho! awake ! 
Bring him who will his fortune make— 
The best, the best the village boasts !” 


Up springs the brawny blacksmith now, 
And rubs his eyes, and brushes off 
The iron’d sweat upon his brow, 
Hurries his clothes and apron on, 
And calls his wife, and wakes his son, 
And opes the door to the night air, 
And gives a husky cough ; 
‘Then hastens to the horses, ‘standing 
With drooping heads and hotly” steaming, 
And sees a dark-eyed youth out-handing 
A sweet maiden, light and beaming. 


He strikes a lusty shoulder-blow : 
** Four shoes’ " he eries * are quickly wanting ;” 
His face i is in an eager glow. 
«* Take my purse and all that’s in its 
Heart, if you in twenty minutes 
Fit us for the road.” ‘The smith 
Looks at the wearied horses panting, 
Then at the clustering gold ; 
And thinks, as he { alls ‘to his work, 
He dreams—a mine-dream, rusty murk, 
That this is but a faery myth, 
A tale to-morrow to be told. 


But now the forge fire spirt’s alive 
To the old bellows softly purring, 
In the red dot the irons dive ; 
Brighter and broader it is glowing, 
Stronger and stronger swells the blowing : 
The bare-armed men stand round and mutter 
Lowly while the cinders stirring— 
Ho! out it flames mid sparkles dropping: 
Splitting, glittering, flying, hopping ; 
Heavily now the hammers batter, 
All is glaring din and clatter. 






In the cottage dimly lighted 
By the taper’s s drowsy glare, 
Stands the gentle girl benighted ; 
By her side for ever hovers 
That dark youth, oh, best of lovers! 
Daring all that love will dare 
With an vaspect firm and gay : 
Now the moon seems shining clearer, 
Hark! a sound seems swooning nearer 
From the heathy hills ; the maid 
Lists with ear acute, and while 
One there with brave assuring smile, 
Smooths her forehead’s chesnut braid, 
The danger softly dies away. 






Now the forge is in a glow, 

Bellows roaring, irons ringing ; 
Three are made, and blow on blow 
Sets the patient anvil singing ; 
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‘* Another shoe—another, hark ye,” 
Ra-ra, ra-ra, ra-ra-rap ; 
Split the ruddy sheddings sparky, 
Ra-ra, ra-ra, ra-ra-rap ; 
Strikes the quick and lifted hammer 
On the anvil bright and worn ; 
While amid the midnight there, 
Beyond the noisy streaming glare, 
With a yellow misty glamour, 
Looks the moon upon the corn. 


On the hill-road moving nigher, 
Hurries something dimly shooting, 
Glances from two eyes of fire: 
«« Haste oh, haste |” they’re working steady ; 
Cries the blacksmith “ now they’re ready.” 
Pats the pawing horses, testing 
On the ground their iron footing ; 
Helps the lady, lightly resting 
On his black arm up the carriage ; 
Takes the gold with doubt and wonder— 
And as o’er the stones and gorses 
Tramp the hot pursuing horses, 
Cries with voice of jolly thunder— 
“Trust me, they won’t stop the marriage |” 


Scarce a minute’s past away 
When, oh, magic scene! the village 
Lies asleep all hushed and grey ; 
But hark! who throng again the street 
With roaring voices, brows of heat ? 
Come they here the town to pillage ? 
No. Across the road, o’erthrown, 
Carriage creaks, and horses moan ; 
«¢ Blacksmith, ho!” the travellers ery— 
Not a taper cheers the eye ; 
While a-top a distant hill 
Flushed with dawn-light’s silent warning, 
Speed the lovers toward the morning 
With a rapid right good will; 
While, behind that father fretting, 
The pale night-sick moon is setting. T. Irwin. 


What a life-like picture, strong colouring, and admirably wrought out in its 
details! It reminds one of the pieces of the old Dutch masters. That deep, 
ruddy glow of the forge flashes out on the night gloom most picturesquely, and 
you hear the low roar of the bellows and the ringing music of the sledge upon 
the anvil. The poet is working in a true vein, and has brought up the ore. It 
is wonderful what poetry there is in the incidents of every-day life, if one only 
understands how to develop it. We wish Mr. Irwin success—nay, we venture to 
promise it, if he throws his vigorous fancy thus into the romance of the world 
around him. But here comes something to contrast with the world as we see it 
now-a-days; something about the days of eld—of knights, and dragons, and fair 
ladies :— 

THE OLDEN TIME, 


BY TINY. 


My blessing rest upon thee, thou merry olden time, 

When the fairies were in fashion, and the world was in its prime ; 
Every ruin had its goblin, every green rath had its fay, 

Till the light of Science chased them from their ancient haunts away. 
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How rich wert thou in legends of magic lamps and ring— 

Of genii, whom a single word to mortal aid would bring ; 

Of caves of gold and diamonds, where foot had never been, 

Till by the favoured one their depths were all unveiled and seen. 


Thou wert the time for monarchs—then kings were kings indeed, 
With potent fairy sponsors to summon at their need; — 

Whose wands could change their enemies to marble at their will : 
Ah, many a king would need to have those wands of power still ! 


Oh, cruel race of stepmothers! where are you vanished now ? 
Where are the henpecked husbands who before you used to bow, 
And yield their lovely daughters to glut your jealous ire, 
Forgetful, ‘mid your ‘blandishments, “of ev'n the name of sire ? 


Sweet beauteous persecuted tribe, princesses young and fair, 
With faces like a poest’s dreams, and veils of flowing hair, 
Beloved by vile enchanters, who turned to stone and wood, 
The princes who to rescue you dared steel, and fire, and flood. 


Fierce cannibalish giants, who dwelt in forests wild, 

And worn and weary wayfarers to darksome dens beguiled ; 

Brave knights with charmed we: apons, who laid the monsters low, 
And opening wide the dungeon doors, bid cease the captive’s woe. 


Where are you all departed ?—where lie your treasures hid ? 
Where are the pearls and emeralds that came when they were bid ? 
Where are the mines of gold and gems, that but to think of now, 
Dazzles our mental eyes with light—Old World, where art thou ? 


We want those endless riches, we want the magic spells, 
That brought the fairies to your aid, from woods, and hills, and wells ; 
We’ve no enchanters now-a-day, no cabalistic flames— 
The world has lost them all, and keeps but their time-honoured names. 


Oh, could I find a magic wand, I’d bring those days again— 
I'd call the treasures from the caves of earth and throbbing main ; 
The land should be a glorious land, as ’twas in ancient time, 
When the fairies were in fashion, and the world was in its prime! 


A blessing on the olden time! Ah, that’s all very well; we have no objection 
to give it our benison, but we are not quite sure that we would recall it. It 
looks very well in the distance, like the old ivy-mantled castles; but we have a 
notion that the present times are as superior, intellectually and physically, for 
man, as the modern houses are better to live in than the little, dark, damp, 
stone-floored chambers of the old fortresses. A fair lady certainly travels more 
pleasantly in a first-class steam-carriage than she was wont to do sitting sideways 
upon a palfrey, behind a man-at-arms. But what is that crash ? Mer cy on us, 
our fire has sunk down bodily in the grate !—there goes the last flare-up, and 
now there is nothing but the blackness of darkness. Our lamp, too, is growing 
dim, and the light is flaring and flickering. We look around us—the shadows 
on floor and wall are growing fainter and more ghostly ; even our own umbra 
has a less imposing appearance, and looks asif it was tired sitting up so late into 
the night keeping us company. ‘ Ah, hapless shade!” we shall certainly let 
you go to bed, and shall even marshal ze the way ourselves, for we know well 
that unless we go you are too polite to leave us. So come along, then, com- 
rade; on there before us up the stairs, while we carry the light. And then, 
when we are comfortably in bed, we shall put out the candle, and dismiss you. 
Good night, dear friends; may each of you, through the long winter evenings, 
enjoy your fireside fancies. 
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A PEEP AT THE DRAMATIC GALLERY OF THE GARRICK CLUB. 


“ Dulce est desipere in loco,”"—Hor,. 
It is pleasant to relax in proper season, 


Reaper, are you acquainted with the 
*‘ Garrick Club,” the hospitable tem- 
ple of which stands in King-street, 
Covent-garden? We do not mean, do 
you know it by sight? as Jack Ban- 
nister said he knew Greek; but have 
you ever been admitted into the pene- 
tralia, and examined the curiosities 
therein contained? You have not. 
Well, then, the next time you visit 
London, get into fellowship with some 
of the members—‘we may specially re- 
commend Jack Harley, or Drinkwater 
Meadows, than whom it would be im- 
possible toname more agreeable or com- 
petent ciceroni—the regulations allow 
them to introduce guests. You will 
find a good dinner, good wine, and ex- 
cellent company; and will illustrate 
practically what the poet figuratively 
expresses as— 
“ Mingling o'er the friendly bowl, 

The feast of reason, and the flow of soul.” 
Substantial sweeteners of life’s pilgri- 
mage, never to be contemned at any 
time, and particularly welcome when 
you are in town for three or four weeks 
en garcon—as, of course, you make it 
a rule to be, in the short interval of 
relaxation from professional and do- 
mestic cares, during which you are 
permitted to indulge in an annual 
*¢ spree.” 

‘The Club-house has nothing impos- 
ing in its exterior, and cannot com- 
pete, inarchitectural magnificence, with 
some of the more recent, stately palaces 
of Pall Mall; but it has a snug, old-fa- 
shioned, English look, with a pedigree 
of respectable antiquity, having been 
for many years “ Probatt’s Family Ho- 
tel ;” and, before that, the residence 
of William Thomas Lewis, the cele- 
brated light comedian, who died, very 
rich, in 1811, and of whom four por- 
traits are now within the walls. ‘The 
edifice very much resembles the de- 
scription of Drury-lane Theatre in the 
** Rejected Addresses,” as supposed to 
be delivered by Cobbett :—** A large, 
comfortable house. Not a gimcrack 
palace, nor a Solomon's Temple ; not 
a frost-work of Brobdignag filagree ; 
but a plain, honest, homely, indus- 
trious, wholesome, brown, brick, house 
—all plain and smooth, like a Quaker’s 


meeting. None of your Egyptian 
pyramids, to entomb subscribers’ capi- 
tals. No overgrown colonnades of 
stone, like an alderman’s gouty legs in 
white cotton stockings, fit only to use 
as rammers for paving Tottenham 
Court-road. Neither after the model 
of a temple in Athens, nor a temple in 
Moorfields.” In selecting the situa- 
tion, prudential motives took the lead. 
Convenience and economy were more 
considered than fashion or show. It 
was near what were then the two great 
national theatres, the inns of court, 
the resorts of merchants; and a sort of 
intermediate station between the busi- 
ness-end and the west-end of the great 
metropolis. The Garrick Club was 
formed in 1831, and may be considered 
a very small, private constituency ; the 
number of members being limited to 
three hundred, unless with the consent 
of a general meeting. ‘The muster- 
roll, we believe, has never been com- 
plete, and now only amounts to two 
hundred and sixty-one. This appears 
strange, when we consider that the 
club is by no means an expensive one; 
and the inducements, as set down in 
the rules and regulations, are nume- 
rous and attractive. The avowed ob. 
jects are—* For the general patronage 
of the Drama ; for the purpose of com- 
bining the use of a Club, on economi- 
cal principles, with the advantages of 
a Literary Society ; for the formation 
of a Theatrical Library and Works on 
Costume; and also, for bringing toge- 
ther the Patrons of the Drama, and 
Gentlemen eminent in their respective 
circles.” The affairs of this, as of all 
other clubs, are managed by a commit- 
tee. The president and vice-president 
are elected for life. ‘The former is the 
Duke of Beaufort; the latter, Lord 
Tenterden. 

The Garrick Club possesses an unique 
attraction in their far-famed “ Gallery 
of Theatrical Portraits,” originally 
formed by the late Charles Mathews ; 
collected by him with great taste, and 
regardless of expense; for years the 
pride of his existence, and a leading 
solace under many disappointments. 
This is the only complete series of the 
kind ever formed, and devoted to one 
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exclusive subject. For those (and 
they are many) who delight to live on 
retrospection, and to multiply present 
enjoyments by a revival of the past, 
these pictures possess a charm exclu- 
sive of, and superior to, their preten- 
sions as works of art; and a power 
over the imagination and feelings, 
which can be felt more easily than de- 
scribed. You may sit or stand for 
hours in dreamy abstraction, looking 
on the familiar faces and costumes 
which have so often thrilled your soul 
with high-wrought sentiment, or con- 
vulsed your faculties with immoderate 
mirth ; until they step from their frames 
in animated reality, surround you in a 
band, and carry you far away into the 
realms of imagination. You fancy that 
you hear, and are mingling with, the 
social intercourse, the green-room gos- 
sip, the professional jealousies, the 
sparkling jest, the biting sarcasm, or 
the pungent anecdote. ‘The little busy 
microcosm is full of life, variety, and 
conflicting passions. These musings 
are as salutary as they are delightful ; 
and, like the sleeping Caliban, when 
enjoying visions of pleasant sights and 
sounds, you are almost ready to weep 
on awakening from them. 

The number of pictures collected by 
Mr. Mathews, amounted to three hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, according to the 
printed catalogue. The original cost 
approached to £5000. He built a 
room expressly to contain them, at his 
residence, Ivy Cottage, Kentish Town, 
and took much delight in showing 
them to his friends. He was frequent- 
ly bored by vapid, unmeaning curiosity- 
hunters; many of them perfect strangers, 
who almost forced themselves in, and 
would scarcely have left him an hour 
to himself, had he admitted them all. 
But nothing afforded him more plea- 
sure than to exhibit his gallery to 
friends, or even simple acquaintances, 
who were attracted by true taste, anda 
rational desire to see what was known 


and admitted to be one of the lions of ' 


the day. Mrs. Mathews says, in her me- 
moirsof her husband: —‘‘So many came 
—whom to reject would have been per- 
sonally mortifying to us—that our peace- 
ful retreat was converted almost into 
a fatigue to us, too often having all the 
character of a show-place (from which I 
pray Heaven to defend me!) where we 
ived more for others than for our- 
selves.” 

When circumstances compelled Mr. 
Mathews to break up his country es- 
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tablishment, and live in London, it be- 
came absolutely necessary to part with 
the pictures. He could not bear the 
idea of their dispersion. The Garrick 
Club, it was said, ought to have them. 
Pleased with the idea of seeing them 
kept as an unbroken collection, where 
he could still look at them whenever 
he felt inclined, the transfer was pro- 
posed at £3000; but the sum which the 
finances of the club enabled them to 
offer was so small (about one-fifth of 
the original cost), that the idea of the 
disposal was for the present wholly 
given up. Mr. Mathews was then 
strongly advised to exhibit them, to 
which with reluctance he consented— 
thinking their deserved popularity 
would assist and enhance the ultimate 
sale. It was well that he contemplat- 
ed no immediate gain. In May, 1833, 
the exhibition was opened to public 
view, the price of admittance being 
one shilling. When the accounts were 
closed at the end of the period an- 
nounced, it was found that the loss ex- 
ceeded one hundred and fifty pounds ! 
Thus it became evident, upon an un- 
answerable arithmetical calculation, 
that the troublesome curiosity, the ra- 
bid appetite of thousands, had been 
excited more by a desire to see the un- 
rivalled Mathews, than Mathews’s unri- 
valled show. When the original pro- 
prietor and collector died, in 1835, his 
widow sold the pictures to Mr. John 
Rowland Durrant, the well known and 
wealthy stock-broker, who purchased 
them for the Garrick Club—they pay- 
ing him five per cent. interest until 
convenient to re-imburse the capital. 
At his death he bequeathed them as a 
free legacy to the club ; and thus the 
are permanently fixed in the most ell- 
gible resting-place (which appears as if 
specially provided for their reception), 
and secured against the probability of 
being diminished or dispersed. And 
now, having played off a necessary pre- 
ludio of information, let us enter and 
look around us. 

There are many busts and portraits 
in the hall and on the staircase not be- 
longing to the Mathews collection — 
amongst others, Charles Kemble, in 
Macbeth, a donation from himself. In 
the smoking-room beyond are four very 
fine large paintings—one by Clarkson 
Stanfield, one by David Roberts, and 
two by Louis Haghe, executed ex- 
pressly for the club, and presented by 
the artists. Every room is full of pic- 
tures, and it matters not where you 
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begin. First take a general glance, 
and then individualise. There are 
printed catalogues to assist you, origi- 
nally drawn up by the present Charles 
Mathews with much skill and discrimi- 
nation, when the gallery was exhibited. 
Let us look first at the old actors of 
the Restoration. Here is Nell Gwynne, 
by Sir Peter Lely; there is another 
by the same master, in Windsor Castle, 
and half a dozen more in as many dif. 
ferent places. These great painters 
were very industrious, and dealt in du- 
licates as freely as pawnbrokers. Nelly 
Pad small sparkling eyes, quick and kind 
looking ; alittle figure, hair inclining to 
red, but very handsome features. She 
was espiegle rather than pretty, pi- 
quante more than beautiful. Not many 
years ago there was a bust of her in 
Bagnigge Wells (it may be there still), 
where she had a country-house, which 
represents her plump and round, as we 
can readily fancy. While we look on 
the portrait before us, and think over 
her mad pranks and escapades, it is 
easy to believe that she gave more 
point to a prologue or epilogue than 
any speaker in either theatre, and was 
in great request with authors for that 
especial duty. But our ancestors were 


more oe of mirth than we are 


in this dull, matter-of-fact age ; and 
we doubt if the appearance of any un- 
dersized, popular actress, ina hat of the 
circumference of a large coach-wheel, 
would now be considered an unparal- 
leled flight of humour, and suflice of 
itself to throw the house into convul- 
sions. When Nelly’s pretty face, peep- 
ing out from under the broad-brimmed 
hat, won the heart of Charles II., she 
was the only one of his legion of mis- 
tresses who remained faithful without 
fleecing him. In her advancement, she 
discovered neither pride, avarice, nor 
ostentation ; remembered all her thea- 
trical friends, and did them service— 
including Dryden, to whom she owed 
much; and Otway, and Lee, both of 
whom she warmly patronised, although 
she could not save them from starving. 
Once, as she was driving up Ludgate- 
hill, some bailiffs were hurrying a cler- 
ee to prison. She stopped ; and, 
inding him a worthy object for pity, 
paid his debt on the spot, liberated, 
and procured him preferment. She 

ersuaded the King to build Chelsea 

ospital with money which would other- 
wise have been wasted on frivolous 
pleasures, and at all times urged him 
to attend to public business. One of her 
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expedients for this purpose, at a time 
when the royal presence at an important 
council was highly necessary, is’ well 
known. She instructed Killigrew to 
breakin on their ¢éte-a-téte whip in hand, 
booted, spurred, and equipped fora long 
journey. “ Hownow, Killigrew!” ex- 
claimed the astonished monarch, ‘‘ Why 
are you thus accoutred ? and whereare 
you going insuchahurry?” ‘To h—,” 
bluntly replied the wag, “and I am 
come to ask if your Majesty has any 
commands.” ** None,” replied the 
King; ‘¢ but what can your errand be 
to that place?” ‘To fetch back Oli- 
ver Cromwell,” rejoined Killigrew, 
** to see to the affairs of England, which 
are all going to ruin for want of some 
one to look after them.” The King 
felt the rebuke, smiled, took his hat, 
and forthwith proceeded to join his im- 
patient and offended ministers, 

When King Charles was on his 
death-bed, almost. his last words to his 
brother were, ‘ Do not let poor Nelly 
starve.” She purchased a house in 
Pall-Mall, where she lived several 
years in general estimation, and died 
in 1691, being buried with considera- 
ble pomp in St. Martin’s Church ; to 
the ringers of which she left money to 
supply them with a weekly entertain- 
ment, which they still enjoy. She 
also bequeathed a large sum to furnish 
the poor debtors of Newgate with a 
certain quantity of bread perday. This 
gift they yet possess the benefit of, and 
the philanthropic bequest is (or was 
ate stuck up in the courtyard of 
the prison. Dr. ‘Tennyson, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, preached 
her funeral sermon, in which he eulo- 
gised her charitable disposition, and 
sincere penitence. Some spiteful per- 
sons distorted this into a fulsome pane- 
gyric upon her and her profession, and 
urged it as a bar to his promotion ; but 
Queen Mary defended him, saying, 
‘‘she was convinced Nell Gwynne 
made a truly pious and Christian end, 
or so good a man as Dr. Tennyson 
would never have been induced to 
speak favourably of her.” Funeral 
sermons were much more the fashion 
in those days than they are now, and 
were looked upon as a necessary por- 
tion of the alee ceremony. Few 
persons possessed of means died with- 
out assigning a special legacy for the 

urpose. A curious collection might 
e formed of these mortuary compli- 
ments. The notorious Mother Cres- 
well left fifty pounds for a sermon, sti- 
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pulating only that the preacher should 
speak well of her. Many declined, but 
at last a young curate accepted the 
conditions, and delivered a tolerably 
eloquent oration on mortality and fu- 
turity. In conclusion, he reminded 
his auditors of the deceased, whose 
death had led to the discourse. ‘‘ I am 
instructed,” said he, to speak well of 
her, and I am happy that I can comply, 
without departing from the truth. She 
was bornatCres-well, she lived inClerk- 
en-well, and she died in Bride-well.” 
Here is a very wild-looking portrait 
of poor Nat. Lee, painted during his 
confinement in Bedlam, but surely not 
by Dobson, as the catalogue tells us. 
Lee was shut up in November, 1684, 
and Dobson died in 1646-7. It would 
have been difficult for him to paint 
anything thirty-seven years after. Lee 
came out in King Duncan, and failed 
completely as an actor, although the 
most pathetic reader of his own scenes 
that was ever listened to. Mohun 
threw down his part at a rehearsal, and 


exclaimed to Lee, in the warmth of 


his admiration, ‘*To what purpose 
should I undertake this character, 
unless I were able to play it as well as 
you read?” While in Bedlam, Lee 
wrote Alexander the Great, which is 
certainly well sprinkled with mad fus- 
tian, although not half so extravagant 
as Brutus, Cesar Borgia, or the Massa- 
cre of Paris. But his worst plays are full 
of tenderness, and have many passages 
of true poetic enthusiasm. While in 
Bedlam, a coxcombical scribbler had 
the cruelty to jeer him with his misfor- 
tune, by observing that it was an easy 
thing to write like a madman. ‘“ No,” 
said Lee, “it is not an easy thing to 
write like a madman; but it is very 
easy to write like a fool.” He reco- 
vered his reason, and was released 
after four years’ confinement, but died 
soon, in 1691 or 1692. Oldys, in 
his ‘“* MS. Notes,” mentions his death 
as follows: — “ Returning one night 
from the Bear and Harrow, in Butcher- 
row, through Clare-market, to his 
lodgings, in Duke-street, overladen 
with wine, he fell down on the ground, 
as some say ; according to others, on a 
bulk, and was killed, or stifled in the 
snow.” He was buried in the parish 
church of St. Clement Danes, aged 
about thirty-five years. 

Who are these two quaint-looking 
gentlemen? Cave Underhill, as Oba- 
diah, in the Committee, and Anthony 
Leigh, as Dominic, in the Spanish 
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Friar — the last by Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler. These two were the Mathews and 
Munden of their day, each inimitable 
in his respective line. They had a 
Liston too, to complete the triumvi- 
rate, Nokes; but of him there is no 
portrait in this collection. Underhill was 
a patriarch in the drama, and remained 
on the stage until his age exceeded 
eighty. Leigh was a special favourite 
with King Charles the Second, who used 
to call him his own actor. He was light 
and mercurial—and with a superabun- 
dance of humour, knew when to stop, 
when he had tickled his audience, with- 
out offending them by “ o’erstepping 
the modesty of nature.” Here is ano- 
ther celebrated comedian of that day, 
John Lacy, in three characters, a copy, 
by Michael W right, from his original 
picture in Windsor Castle, painted by 
royal order. That he was a leading 
performer in his line, we may gather 
trom the en passage in Durfey’ 8 
prologue to Sir “Hercules Buffoon, a 

comedy, wr itte n by Lacy, and pro- 
duced three years after his death :— 

** Know that fam'd Lacy, ornament o* the stage, 

That sfandard of true comedy in our age, 
Wrote this new play ; 


And if it takes not, all that we can say on't, 
Is, we've his fiddle, not his hands to play on't.” 


True comedy must have sunk to a 
very low ebb indeed in that licentious 
age, when such feeble attempts as 
Lacy’ s are quoted by a brother scribe 
as their standard. His plays are long 
forgotten, and may be forgiven, exc ept 
the horrible mutilation of Shakspeare’s 
Taming of the Shrew, entitled Sawney 
the Scot. 

That large painting before us, re- 
presents Betterton and Mrs. Barry, in 
the closet scene of Hamlet. The cos- 
tume, so different from what we of the 
present generé ation have been long ac- 
customed to, gives a formality and un- 
poetical look to the figures, but may 
be studied with curiosity as memorials 
of a style of dress not likely ever to be 
revived. 

You are now looking on the two 
greatest performers the British stage 
could boast, and who stood unrivalled 
in the highest walks of tragedy, until 
Garrick and Mrs. Siddons rose, and 
eclipsed the fame of both. Colley 
Cibber, in his delicious volume of remi- 
niscences, brings up Betterton before 
us in living reality; and many other 
writers have warmly seconded his pa- 
negyric. ‘He was an actor,” says 
Cibber, “as Shakspeare was an author, 
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both without competitors; formed for 
the mutual assistance and illustration 
of each others’ genius. How Shak- 
speare wrote, all men who have a taste 
for nature may read and know; but 
with what higher rapture would he 
still be read, could they conceive how 
Betterton played him! Then might 
they know that one was born alone to 
speak what the other only knew to 
write.” Betterton’s father was under- 
cook to Charles I. He gave his son 
a good education, and intended him 
for one of the learned professions ; but 
the civil wars interfering, necessity or 
the confusion of the times compelled 
his parents to apprentice him to a 
bookseller. His master, Mr. Rhodes, 
obtained from the Government, in 
1659, a license to open a theatre at 
the cock-pit in Drury-lane, into which 
company young Betterton, being then 
scarcely more than twenty, entered, 
and soon gave proof of extraordinary 
genius. Notwithstanding his success 
and high position, he does not appear 
to have amassed a fortune, as he con- 
tinued to perform up to seventy-two, 
when we are assured his physical and 
mental powers were still sufficiently 
vigorous; but his death was hastened 
by acting Melantius in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Maid's Tragedy, when 
suffering under an attack of gout, 
which he sought to reduce by outward 
applications. Betterton married Mrs, 
Saunderson, an actress of equal merit 
with himself, and of unblemished cha- 
racter, with whom he lived most hap- 
pily, and who survived him many 
years. He was greatly esteemed in 
private life, and his society courted by 
noble lords and learned prelates. His 


wife was honoured with the tutorage of 


the two princesses, Mary and Anne, 
daughters of the Duke of York, when 
they performed in a court pastoral, 
called, Calisto, or the Chaste Nymph, 
written expressly for the occasion by 
Cronne, at the desire of Queen Ca- 
tharine of Braganza, consort of Charles 
II. In grateful remembrance of 
this, Anne, when Queen, settled a pen- 
sion of £100 per annum on her old 
instructress, which, however, she did 
not enjoy long. Old age, bad health, 
and the loss of her husband, soon de- 
prived her of her reason, and in a few 
months, of her life also. Dr. Sheldon, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1675, 
on an occasion when Betterton was 
dining with him, said— 

**Pray, Mr. Betterton, inform me 
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what is the reason you actors on the 
stage can affect your audiences with 
speaking of things imaginary as if 
they were real, while we in the church 
speak of things real, which our congre- 
gations only receive as if they were 
imaginary.” 

‘* Why, my lord,” replied Betterton, 
“‘with submission to your grace, the 
reason is very plain; all lies in the 
power of enthusiasm. We actors on 
the stage speak of things imaginary as 
if they were real, and you in the pulpit 
speak coldly of things real as if they 
were imaginary.” 

Betterton was the author of eight 
plays, including two alterations of 
Shakspeare’s Henry the Fourth, of 
which the best that can be said is, that 
(with the exception of the two last 
named) they are not devoid of merit. 
But his fame survives in the reputa- 
tion of his talent as anactor. He was 
buried with considerable pomp in the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey, of 
which ceremonial, as of many of his 
most celebrated performances, inte- 
resting accounts may be perused in 
various numbers of the Tatler. The 
Mrs. Barry in this painting must not 
be confounded with her successor, wife 
of Spranger Barry, who, although a 
fine tragic actress, can by no means be 
compared with this, the first of the 
name, who died in 1713, aged fifty- 
five, and is usually called, Madam, or 
the famous Mrs. Barry. There is 
another portrait of this lady in the 
collection. Dryden says of her, in his 
preface to Cleomenes — “ Mrs. Barry, 
always excellent, has in this tragedy 
excelled herself, and gained a reputa- 
tion beyond any woman I have ever 
seen on the theatre.” Cibber confirms 
the eulogium of Dryden thus—* I will 
venture to add, that, though Dryden 
has been dead these thirty-eight years, 
the same compliment, to this hour, may 
be done to her excellence.” 

This next painting is one of the gems 
of the club, and was presented by R. 
Willett, Esq. It was long in Horace 
Walpole’s collection at Strawberry- 
hill, and is supposed to be Harris, an 
actor contemporary with Betterton, in 
Cardinal Wolsey. The painter’s name 
is not given, which is to be regretted, 
as the work is highly creditable to him, 
be he who he may. Downes, in “ Ro- 
scius Anglicanus,” says of Harris, that 
his Wolsey was little inferior to Bet- 
terton’s Henry VIII., and that he was 
an admirable general actor. 
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Here we have old Colley Cibber 
himself, as Lord Foppington, painted 
by Grisoni. He began life with nothing, 
and received his first salary of ten shil- 
lings per week, that he might be forfeited 
five for incompetence. But he rose tobe 
patentee and poct laureate, and to be 
most unjustly elevated to the throne of 
the “ Dunciad” by the spite of Pope. 
Colley Cibber was a most egregious 
coxcomb, yet as far removed from a 
brainless dunce as the little wasp of 
Twickenham himself. We never saw 
him act (we are not quite oldenough for 
that), we seldom read his plays, and 
should be truly sorry to dis-inter his 
birth-day odes. But we rejoice sin- 
cerely that he lived, or we should have 
wanted the “ Apology for his Life,” 
the most delightful book of gossip ever 
written, not even excepting the mag- 
num opus of James Boswell, the em- 
poe of all familiar biographers. _Cib- 

er’s Richard the Third is an immortal 

hodge-podge, not likely to be ever 
superseded; and his scenes of polite 
altercation between Lord and Lady 
Townly, in the Provoked Husband, 
will be remembered as long as the 
English language endures, Cibber 
left the stage at seventy-three, in 1744, 
and lived up toeighty-six, long enough 
to abuse Garrick, and the shining 
lights of the new school, whom he 
looked upon as Vandalic invaders of 
the old style, the solemn superiority of 
which he never ceased to proclaim. 
Mrs. Bracegirdle (there is her portrait 
before you) had more candour, and 
soundly reproved Cibber for saying 
that his son Theophilus could play 
Bayes better than Garrick. ‘Come, 
come, Colley,” said the old lady, 
‘* there is too much envy in your cha- 
racter of this young gentleman. The 
actor who draws all the world after 
him, and pleases everybody, must be a 
man of merit.” 

** Why, faith, Bracey,” replied the 
ancient cynic, taking a pinch of ‘snuff, 
and reluctantly admitting the truth, 
«I believe you are right — the young 
fellow is clever.” 

Anne Bracegirdle, in her youth, was 
beautiful, clever, and courted by every- 
body ; actors, authors, and amateurs, 
all made love toher. But she resisted 
all, and lived in celibacy, with an un- 
blemished reputation. 

Gildon and Tom Brown attacked 
her private character, but apparently 
with no better foundation than the 
difficulty of remaining chaste in a 
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profligate age, and in a profession ex- 
posed as it then was to such powerful 
temptations, Anthony-Aston says:— 


“Mrs. Bracegirdle, that Diana of the 
stage, had many assailants on her virtue, as 
Lord Lovelace and Mr, Congreve — the last 
of which had her company most; but she 
ever resisted his vicious attacks, and yet was 
always uneasy at his leaving her. She was 
very shy of Lord Lovelace’s company, as 
being an engaging man, who dressed well. 
She was of a lovely height, with dark brown 
hair and eyebrows, black, sparkling eyes, 
and a fresh blushy complexion ; and when- 
ever she exerted herself, had an involuntary 
flushing in her neck and face, having con- 
tinually a cheerful aspect, and a fine set of 
even, white teeth. Genteel cortedy was her 
chief essay, and that too when in men’s 
clothes, in which she far surméunted all the 
actresses of that and this age; yet she had 
a defect scarce perceptible — vi, her right 
shoulder a little protruded, which, when in 
male attire, was covered by a long peruke. 
She was finely shaped, and had» very hand~- 
some legs and feet.” 


Nothing can be more arbitrary than 
notions of beauty, which has been in- 
geniously described as ‘¢ an assemblage 
of graces that pleases the eye ;” a defi- 
nition perfectly applicable to every 
taste. Slight physical peculiarities are 
sometimes additional attractions. An 
approximation to a squint, or a nez 
retroussé, have found admirers, and a 
limp has been considered interesting. 
The gentle La Valliére laboured un- 
der the last defect, and the fascinating 
Princess Eboli had but one eye. Aston 
concludes his panegyric on Mrs. Brace- 
girdle by saying— 


“She was, when on the stage, diurnally 
charitable, going often into Clare Market 
and giving money to the poor unemployed 
basket-women, insomuch that she covld not 
pass that neighbourhood without the thankful 
acclamations of people of all degrees; so 
that, if any person affronted her, they would 
have been in danger of being killed directly — 
and yet this good woman was an actress.” 


Ilere are two charming portraits of 
one of the most fascinating actresses 
you have ever read of—Anne Oldfield. 
She excelled principally in arch, ani- 
mated comedy, but her powers were 
various, and she appeared in tragic 
characters with great success, although 
much to her own discontent. She 
often used to say, ‘‘I hate to have a 
page dragging my tail about.” Her 
istifania was considered perfect, and 
she was the original performer of Lady 
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Townly in the Provoked Husband, as 
also of Mrs. Sullen in the Beauz’ 
Stratagem, Wilkes told Farquhar, 
the author of the latter play, when 
dying, that Mrs. Oldfield thoucht he 
had dealt too freely with the character 
of Mrs, Sullen in giving her to Archer 
without such a proper divorce as might 
save her honour. ‘To salve that,” 
replied Farquhar, “I'll get a real di- 
voree, marry her myself, and give her 
my bond she shall be a real widow in 
less than a fortnight.” 

Mrs, Oldfield’s lively spirit scorned 
the fetters of the tie matrimonial. She 
lived first with Arthur Maynwaring, 
Esq., and after his death with Bri- 
gadier-General Churchill; but these 
irregularities were tolerated, and by 
no means excluded her from good so- 
ciety. Queen Caroline once asked her, 
rather abruptly, if she and the General 
were married, ‘* Yes, your Majesty,” 
she replied, *‘only we don’t mean to 
make it public yet.” When the late 
Mrs. Powell was privately united to 
Renaud, she at first retained her former 
name, and said nothing about the 
change. Mrs, E——, a lady in the same 
theatre, who was suspected to have no 
claim to the matronly title she assumed, 
addressed her sister actress before the 
whole company in the green-room thus, 
**Do you know, my dear, they say you 
are married ?” Upon which the other, 
not in the least discomposed, retorted 
instantly — “* And do you know, my 
dear, they say you are not?” Mrs. 
Oldfield died in 1730, aged 47, leaving 
liberal legacies to her relations and 
friends, and very handsome fortunes 
to her two natural sons, Mr. Mayn- 
waring and Mr. Churchill, the latter 
of whom afterwards married Lady Anna 
Maria Walpole the natural daughter 
of Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of Orford. 
She was generous and benevolent. The 
unfortunate Richard Savage received 
from her a pension of fifty pounds 
a-year as long as she lived. The corpse 
of Mrs. Oldfield lay in state at the 
Jerusalem Chamber, and was interred 
with great funeral solemnity in West- 
minster Abbey, at the west end of the 
south aisle, near the monuments of 
Secretary Craggs and Congreve, close 
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to the Consistorial Court. In allusion 
to these three eminent persons never 
having been married, a gentleman 
threw into Mrs, Oldfield’s grave the fol- 
lowing verse, written with a pencil :— 
“ If penance in the bishop's court be fear'd, 
Congreve, and Craggs, and Oldfield will be scar'd, 
To find that at the resurrection day 
They ‘ve ali so near the consis/ory lay.” 
Personal vanity, not extingnished 
by death, was the ruling passion of 
Anne Oldfield. At her own particular 
request, when consigned to the coffin, 
she was adorned with a head-dress of 
Brussels lace, a Holland shift, with 
tucker and double ruffles of the same 
costly material, and a pair of new kid 
gloves. Alas! for the weakness | of 
poor human nature! Pope satirises 
this folly in the often quoted lines :— 


*Odious! In woollen! 'twould a saint provoke ! 

Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke. 

No; let acharming chintz and Brussels lace 

Wrap my cold limbs and shade my lifeless face ; 

One would not sure be frightful when one’s dead— 

And; Betty, give this cheek a little red.” 

On examining the portraits of cele. 
brated old performers in this fine col- 
lection, there are several whose fea- 
tures we should like to have looked 
upon, and which are still wanting to 
make it complete. Amongst the la- 
dies, we miss Mesdames Leigh, But- 
ler, Mountford, Porter,* Marshall and 
Saunderson—all famous in their day, 
and warmly commended by Cibber, 
and others. Amongst the male cele- 
brities, we have no vera effigies of 
Hart, the original Alexander in Lee’s 
tragedy, whose delivery of the glowing 
rant on the passage of the Granicus 
produced such a tumult of applause in 
the pit, that the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring alleys rushed out in ter- 
ror, thinking there was an earthquake. 
Michael Mohun,f too, is absent, of 
whom Lee said in apreface— “ Mohun, 
thou little man of metal, if I were to 
write a hundred plays, I would write a 
part for thee.” Neither are there here 
Johnson and Griffin, so celebrated as 
Ananias and Tribulation, in the Alche- 
mist, in which characters they were 
painted by Van Bluck; nor Mount- 
ford, so treacherously murdered by 
Lord Mohun, at the early age of thirty- 
two; nor Kynaston, so renowned for 





* This lady was a heroine in real life, as well as on the stage. She lived at Heywood-hill, 
near Hendon, and always drove herself home after the performance, in a one-horse chaise, her 
only companions being a book on one side, and a pair of horse-pistols on the other. E 

t Mohun had been a major in King Charles the Fivst’s army, and was usually distinguished 


in the playbills by his military rank. 
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his excellence in female characters, 
that ladies of fashion used to quarrel 
as to who should take him in their car- 
riages, and drive him round the park, 
in his stage clothes, after the play was 
over ;* nor George Powell, who killed 
himself with drinking, when he might 
have lived and beaten all competitors ; 
nor the facetious Will Bullock, and 
still more facetious Will Penkethman. 
Much we should have rejoiced to see 
Wilks, who was so kind to poor Far- 
quhar’s daughters, bequeathed to him 
as alegacy by his dying friend, and re- 
puted to be the truest representative 
of the fine gentleman that the stage 
could boast. His dress was followed 
as the rule of fashion, and his manners 
copied as the criterion of elegance. A 
ortrait of Sandford, too, would have 
eet very acceptable. He, the Spag- 
noletto of the stage, the stock assassin 
and conspirator, whose features were 
never suflered to relax from the scowl 
of hatred, and who became unpopular, 
and was often hissed, as an involuntary 
tribute to his excellence in depicting 
villainy. Tony Aston describes Sand- 
ford as diminutive and mean in figure, 
round-shouldered, meagre-faced, spin- 
dle-shanked, splay-footed, with a sour 
countenance, and long, lean arms, all 
which rendered him a proper person to 
discharge Iago, Foresight, or Malignii. 
He acted strongly with his features, 
wherein the diabolical passions were 
powerfully expressed. No wonder 
that the manager confined him exclu- 
sively to the line of villains, of which 
King Charles proclaimed him to be 
the best in the world. The Tatler 
(No. 134) says — “ When poor Sand- 
ford was on the stage, I have seen him 
groaning upon a wheel, stuck with 
daggers, impaled alive, calling his ex- 
ecutioners, with a dying voice, cruel 
dogs and monsters; and all this to 
gratify his judicious spectators, who 
were wonderfully pleased with seeing a 
man in torment so exquisitely acted.” 
Has any one ever seen a portrait of 
the noted buffoon and comic actor 
Joe Haines, commonly called Count 
Haines? — equally remarkable for his 
wit and wickedness, in either of which 
he rivalled Rochester himself. He was 
educated by subscription at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and ought to have 
known better; but the spirit of pro- 
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fligacy was strong within him, and 
overpowered the influence of learning. 
His excellence on the stage was pro- 
duced by natural humour and impu- 
dence, skilfully blended. Once he 
spoke an epilogue in the habit of a 
horse officer, mounted on an ass, a 
piece of extravagance imitated in more 
recent days by Liston, as Lord Griz- 
zle. Haines was a professed joker, 
both verbal and practical; but his 
mode of life was such as to bring dis- 
credit on any calling. More stories are 
told of his wild tricks, than would suf- 
fice to fill several volumes. The fol- 
lowing, which rests on the authority of 
Aston, may be selected as a specimen— 
‘*One morning Joe was seized by a 
couple of bailiffs, in an action for a 
debt of £20, as the Bishop of Ely was 
passing by in his coach. Quoth Joe 
to the bailiffs, ‘ Gentlemen, here’s my 
cousin, the Bishop of Ely, going into 
his house; let me but speak to him, and 
he’ll pay the debt and charges.’ The 
bailiffs thought they might venture 
that, as they were within three or four 
yards of him. So up goes Joe to the 
coach, pulling off his hat, and got close 
to it. The Bishop ordered the coach 
to stop; whilst Joe (close to his ear) 
said softly, ‘My lord, here are two 
poor men who have such great scruples 
of conscience that I fear they'll hang 
themselves.’ ‘ Very well,’ said the 
Bishop; so calling to the bailiffs, he 
said, ‘ You two men, come to me to- 
morrow morning, and I'll satisfy you.’ 
The men bowed, and went away. 
Joe, hugging himself with his falla- 
cious device, also went his way. In 
the morning the bailiffs, expecting the 
debt and charges, repaired to the Bi- 
shop’s; when, being introduced, ‘Well,’ 
said the Bishop, ‘ what are your seru- 
ples of conscience?’ ‘ Scruples!’ said 
the bailiffs ‘we have no scruples. 
We are bailiffs, my lord, who yester- 
day arrested your cousin, Joe Iaines, 
for £20. Your lordship promised to 
satisfy us to-day ; and we hope your 
lordship will be as good as your word.’ 
The worthy Bishop, reflecting that his 
honour and name would be exposed, 
if he complied not, paid the debt and 
charges.” 

Let us now take a look at the Ho- 
garths, which are seven in number, be- 
ginning with the “ leviathan "—Quin. 
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He has precisely the laughing, juicy eye 
suited to Falstaff; the burly, impor- 
tant look adapted to Sir John Brute ; 
and the sensual expression of the gour- 
mand who could revel in the flesh- 
pots of Egypt. We know not whe- 
ther he is best remembered as an actor, 
an epicure, or an utterer of facetia ; 
but many jokes have been fathered on 
him, to which he has no claim. His 
ponderous, mechanical style, gave way 
before the brilliant vivacity of Garrick, 
who fairly acted him down, when they 
appeared together, and established the 
supremacy of what was then the new 
school, although the disciples of Gar- 
rick would now in turn be consider- 
ed stiff and old-fashioned. Quin’s an- 
cestors were of an ancient Irish family. 
His grandfather, Mark Quin, had 
been Lord Mayor of Dublin in 1676; 
but he himself was born in London. 
His last appearance on the stage was 
at Covent Garden, in 1753, when he 
performed Falstaff, for his friend Ry- 
an’s benefit. Until Garrick rose, he 
held the first place in public opinion ; 
and his natural surliness of temper was 
not improved by being ‘* pushed from 
his stool” before he was disposed to ab- 
dicate. He lived many years in Bath, in 
the best society, and is buriedin the Ab- 
bey Church, with a very elegant epi- 
taph from the penof hissuccessful rival. 
Like many of his theatrical brethren, 
Quin was generous and kind-hearted. 
He left by will £1000 to Thompson, and 
the same sum to Ryan, and told both, 
if they wanted money, they had better 
draw it at once, and save his executors 
trouble. In those days, actors fought 
duels as readily as noblemen. Quin 
was twice out; once with Theophilus 
Cibber, who wounded and disarmed 
him, under the Piazza in Covent Gar- 
den; and a second time, when he was 
more unfortunate, as he killed a bro- 
ther performer, Bowen, in a quarrel, 
which was decided at the Pope’s Head 
Tavern, in Cornhill. Bowen before he 
died declared that all was fair, and for- 
gave his antagonist. Quin was found 
guilty of manslatighter only, and soon 
returned to hisusual avocation. Hewas 
constitutionally pugnacious; for on 
another occasion he came to fisty-cuffs 
with Aaron Hill, for an article in a pe- 
riodical paper called The Prompter, in 
which his qualifications as an actor 
had been rather freely commented on. 
Quin’s most popular characters were 
Falstaff, Sir John Brute, the Duke, 
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in Measure for Measure, Brutus, and 
Cato, in which last many thought he 
even excelled Booth, the original re- 
presentative. Churchill, in the  Ros- 
ciad,”’ while awarding him considerable 
raise as a manly, nervous elocution- 
ist, who topped what he calls “ the la- 
bour’d artifice of speech,” condemns him 
as a monotonous declaimer, without 
flexibility, feeling, variety, or power of 
individualizing character. According 
to this trenchant satirist, he was always 
the same :— 
*“* In Brute he shone unequalled : all agree 

Garrick's not half so great a brute as he. 

When Cato’s labour'd scenes are brought to view, 

With equal praise the actor labour'd too, 

In fancied scenes, as in life's real plan, 

He could not, for a moment, sink the man. 

In whate'er cast his character was laid, 

Self still, like oil, upon the surface play'd, 

Nature, in spite of all his skill, crept in: 

Horatio, Dorax, Falstaff,—still "twas Quin.” 

The individual thus described may 
be a good and sound actor, but can 
show no pretensions to the name of a 
great comprehensive master of his art. 
Judgment and physical power are attri- 
butes far inferior to the divine inspira- 
tion of genius. Quin was a bad dresser, 
and his carelessness in this particular 
was not improved by the oufre costume 
then worn on the stage. At the age 
of sixty, he performed Chamont, in the 
Orphan, in along, grizly, half-powdered 
wig, hanging low down on each side of 
his breast, and down the back ; a heavy 
scarlet coat and waistcoat, trimmed with 
broad gold lace, black velvet breeches, 
black silk neckeloth, black rolled stock- 
ings ; a pair of square-toed shoes, with 
an old-fashioned pair of stone buckles ; 
a pair of stiff, high-topped, white 
gloves, and a broad old scolloped hat, 
Were the youthful Chamont to appear 
in such a dress now, the tragedy would 
cause more laughter than tears. All 
who have read Cumberland’s delight- 
ful autobiography, will remember his 
lively description of the first appear- 
ance of Quin and Garrick together, as 
Horatio and Lothario, in the Fair Pe- 
nitent ; an entire century appeared to 
roll away in a moment, between the 
heavy, measured exit of theone, and the 
bounding, elastic entrance of the other! 

We should have mentioned Barton 
Booth before Quin, in the regular 
succession of theatrical dynasties, but 
his portrait has only this moment 
caught our eye. We must insert him 
in a parenthesis, although his merit, as 
the legitimate successor of Betterton, 
demands a longer notice. He was near- 
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ly related to the Earls of Warrington, 
and educated at Westmiaster, under 
the matchless pedagogue, Dr. Busby. 
He was unquestionably the greatest 
tragedian of the early stage, next to 
Betterton; but forced to retire, from 
ill health, in his forty-sixth year. To 
the last hour he hoped to recover, and 


was endeavouring to improve himself 


in the art he longed to resume. A few 
days before his death he said, ‘* The 
longest life was too short for the almost 
endless study of an actor.” Booth, in 
addition to his histrionic talents, was a 
very pretiy poet, of which good evi- 
dence m: ay be seen in his translations 
and imitations of Horace, and in the 
well-known song of ‘*Sweet are the 
charms of her I love,” which may be 
reckoned a masterpiece in its kind. 
He invested the greater part of his for- 
tune in building three streets in West- 
minster—viz., Cowley-street, Barton- 
street, and Booth-street. In the first, 
he perpetuated the memory of Cowley, 


whom he looked upon as the greatest of 


English poets; and in the two latter, 
the name of himself and family. 

The old lady now before us, honour- 
ed by the pencil of Hog: rth, 3 is Mrs. 
Pitt, who was forty years at Covent 
Garden, and played the Nurse to six 
generations of Julicts. She would, 
perbaps, wonder at her own immorta- 
lity, if she was aware of it. And here, 
close by, is John Rich, the ignorant pa. 
tentee, but accomplished h: wlequin, 
whose stage name was Lun. The first 
English pantomime was brought out 
by him, at Lincoln’s Inn-fields, in 
1717, called Harlequin Sorcerer. He 
was a mighty master in his own pecu- 
liar walk, but had a sovereign con- 
tempt for Shakspeare and legitimacy. 
When the houses at Covent Garden 
were crowded to overflowing, to witness 
the joint efforts of Garrick and Quin, 
Rich would look through the hole in 
the green curtain, in utter mortifica- 
tion, and exclaim derisively to the 
audience (but not loud enough to be 
heard), **So, you are there again, are 
you? Much good may it do you.” 
We have him again in another room, 
in his generic panoply of Harlequin. 

Hogarth the fourth is the incom- 
parable Kitty Clive, as the Fine Lady 
in Lethe. In broad comic characters 
she has never been equalled ; but, like 
many others, mistook her line, and was 
always squabbling with Garrick be- 
cause he would not indulge her, or per- 
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mit an inimitable Flora to be ex- 
changed for a bad Violante. The great 
delight of her life was to bully Roscius 
into submission, in which she some- 
times succeeded. Such was her bad 
taste, that in the trial scene of the 
Merchant of Venice, wherein she was 
suffered to travesty Portia, she turned 
the whole into burlesque by a mimicry 
of some well-known lawyer. A modern 
audience is often accused of having de- 
generated in taste; but most assuredly 
they would not endure, for a moment, 
such an outrageous perversion of the 
author’s intent. Kitty, after her re- 
tirement, lived many years in a snug 
cottage at Twickenham, and in com- 
fortable independence. She was a 
great favourite of Horace Walpole, 
and a constant visitor at Strawberry 
Tlill, where, from her undaunted man- 
ner, ready repartee, and freedom of 
speech, she became the nightly terror, 
the béte noire of all the gossiping, 
cheating, tea-table tabbies, who formed 
the staple of his select coterie. She 
produced four dramatic pieces, all of 
which are long forgotten. The second 
picture of Mrs. Clive, said to be by 
Verelst, is a mistake — Verelst died 
the year before she was born. The 
two next portraits by Hogarth, are 
Christopher Bullock, who died young, 
in the high road to excellence; and 
John Hippesley, who begun as a can- 
dle-snuffer, and, on the death of Pen- 
kethman, succeeded to all his cha- 
racters, and more than half his reputa- 
tion. ‘Hippesley's Drunken Man” 
obtained much celebrity. His face was 
distorted by an accidental burn in 
his youth, which some said was his 
chief recommendation. One day he 
mentioned to Quin, that he had 
thoughts of bringing his son on the 
stage, and he hoped he would resemble 
his father. ‘In that case,” replied 
the cynic, “you had better begin by 
burning him,” 

And now, look on the three Peg 
Woflingtons, by Wilson, Mercier, and 
Hogarth —the last incomparably the 
best and most fascinating. ‘There 
she is, reclining on a couch, * dal- 
lying and dangerous,” as Charles 
Lamb observed thirty years ago, when 
he first saw the painting. She has a 
book in one hand, and a miniature in 
the other. What is the subject of ber 
studies, and whose features is she con- 
templating? Do not gaze too long, 
lest you become fascinated. We can. 
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not promise you the fortune of Pyg- 
malion, or that Venus will a aad 
time re-animate her own rival. No 
wonder she captivated Garrick, in the 
heyday of his success, and in the pride 
of her own loveliness. She had but one 
drawback —an inharmonious voice ; 
her face and figure were faultless, 
She was, perhaps, altogether the most 
beautiful woman that ever appeared 
upon the stage ; and her animation and 
overpowering vivacity were never equal- 
led, except by Dorothea Jordan. She 
sometimes courted Melpomene, but in 
that walk she only reminded the au- 
dience painfully of her superior devo- 
tion to the sister muse. Alas! she 
was frail as the most yielding of the 
sisterhood, in spite of the chivalrous 
efforts of our friend, Charles Reade, to 
purify her fame in his agreeable drama, 
and still more attractive novel. But 
her heart was in the right place: she 
supported her mother with ev ery com- 
fort; built and endowed a number of 
almshouses at Te ddington, in Middle. 
sex ; and although cut off in the prime 
of life, lived long enough to repent 
sincerely of all her early indiscretions. 
Christian charity may readily echo the 
sentiment of the gallant bishop, who, 
being accidently a witness to her be- 
nevolence, and captivated by her 
graces, exclaimed involuntarily, ‘* Wo- 
man, may thy sins be forgiven thee! 

Garrick intended to marry her, poured 
forth his adoration in the song of 
** Lovely Peggy;” and went so far as 
to place a ring on her finger before 
witnesses. But he pulled up in time 
—detected her in an infidelity—found 
that he could do better, and united 
himself to Mademoiselle Violetti, a 
celebrated dancer, also distinguished 
by her beauty and accomplishments, 
with whom he lived in uninterrupted 
harmony to the end of his days, and 
from whom he was never separated 
for four-and-twenty hours, after holy 
Church had incorporated two in one. 
There she is opposite to you, at the 
end of the room, between the windows, 
painted by Cipriani, in her decline, 
and looking very sedate and matronly, 
although she never knew the feelings of 
a mother. No matter whether she 
was Lord Burlington’s daughter or 
not, he gave her a good fortune, and 
bestowed her on an excellent husband. 


* She could scarcely have been so old as this. 
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She survived David forty-three years, 
and died in 1822, at the extraordinary 
age of 105.* He left her a magnificent 
fortune, but she never married again. 
Perhaps she thought as old Sarah of 
Marlborough did, that the heart which 
had once “belonged to a great man 
should never be given away a second 
tine. 

We have here no less than twelve 
portraits of Garrick, in different cha- 
racters. Little David was vain — the 
common weakness of genius, according 
to some philosophers. He never tired 
of sitting for his portrait, and cared 
not for trouble, while it increased his 
popularity. His versatile powers ren- 
dered him equally excellent in Tragedy 
and Comedy, and entitled him to the 
precedence which Churchill has ac- 
corded him in the ** Rosciad.”” There 
may be many disputes as to who should 
come next, but his claim to stand first 
is universally admitted. Actors have 
exceeded him in individual parts. He 
failed utterly in Othello and Marplot, 
and never willingly assumed the Ro- 
man dress. But, as a whole must be 
judged by all its parts taken together, 
we may fairly place him above every 
professor of the histrionic art that any 
age or nation has produced. He repu- 
diated measured declamation for easy, 
impassioned speaking; and when we 
remember the artificial impediments 
of the early classic stage, we become 
incredulous as to the great effects re- 
corded of Polus, Roscius, and Paris. 
How could they possibly reflect nature 
through the pipe, the mask, and the 
exaggerated cothurnus; and, above all, 
how could the gentler sex be invested 
with interest, while its representatives 
were bearded men? The illusion is en- 
tirely dispelled, when we are told that 
the play cannot begin until the queen 
is shaved. Churchill’s condensed eu- 
logium on Garrick may bear repeti- 
tion, although tolerably familiar :— 


“If manly sense, if nature link'd with art; 

If thorough knowledge of the human heart; 

If powers of acting, vast and unconfined ; 

If fewest faults with greatest beauties join'd ; 

If strong expression, and strange powers, which lie 
Within the magic circle of the eye; 

If feelings, which few hearts, like his, can know, 
And which no faze so weil as his can show ; 
Deserve the preference—Garrick, take the chair, 
Nor quit it, till those place an equal there.” 


We cannot say that we admire this 


Ninety-five is more likely. 
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Zoffany, representing Garrick and 
Mrs. Pritchard in the murder scene of 
Macbeth. The positions of the figures 
are stiff and unnatural—that of Garrick 
ungraceful almost to impossibility. 
Ve know he was short, but here, al- 
though placed in advance, he looks 
like a dwarf attended by a vulgar 
giantess. We also recollect the lines 
of the poet we have just quoted from, 
wherein it is justly said— 
* Before true merit all objections fiy— 

Pritchard's genteel, and Garrick six feet high.” 


This picture reminds us of the de- 
fect, but conveys not the intense ex- 
pression of high genius which supplies 
the remedy. Macbeth i is dressed in a 
heavy blue coat, with scarlet waistcoat 
and breeches plastered with broad gold 
lace, very similar to the full costume 
of the Lord Mz ayor’s state coachman, 
on inauguration day, with his hair 
hanging over his shoulders, and just 
loosened out of a trimly curled wig. 
Macklin was the first who introduced 
the tartan, while all the rest of the 
characters, including his brother gene- 
ral, Banquo, retained the court dresses 
of George the Second. Kemble ar- 
rayed the entire dramatis persone in 
kilts, and made a good step in advance; 
but the correct point is reached at last 
in the magnificent revival, by Mr. C. 
Kean, at the Princess’s Theatre. 

Here is amuch more agreeable picture 
by Hayman (one of the first members of 
the Royal Academy), in which we have 
the two great artists again as Ranger 
and Clarind: a4,in Dr. Hoadly’ 3 comedy 
of the Suspicious Husband. In this, 
the Garrick is light, airy, and elegant, 
as we have so often heard him describ- 
ed. Mrs. Pritchard is a fine portly 
looking dame, somewhat too substan- 
tial for the juvenile heroines of the 
comic muse ; but her talent must have 
been of the highest order, for she con- 
quered personal disadvantages, and her 
line embraced leading characters of the 
most opposite descriptions. She was 
as celebrated in Mrs, Oakly as in Lady 
Macbeth. Dr. Johnson says of her 
that she was coarse and uneducated; 
and her pronunciation of English so 
impure that she talked of her gownd. 
Her features were strong and i impres- 
sive rather than pleasing, but her voice 
had great power and compass, Gar- 
rick told W ilkinson that, in scenes of 
passionate grief, she blubbered too 
much, and became indistinct with emo- 


tion. Mrs. Pritchard retired from the 
stage in 1768, and died, not long after, 
at Bath. Her last appearance was in 
Lady Macbeth. Garrick wrote her 
farewell address, which is a poor com. 
position, much ona level with his own, 
delivered eight years later. The author 
of the epitaph on Quin might have 
produced something better than the 
following common-place rhymes :— 


“ The curtain dropt, my mimic life is past ; 
That scene of sleep and terror was my last— 
I now appear myself—distress’d, dismayed, 
More than in all the characters I've played : 
In acted passion tears must seem to flow, 
But I have that within which passeth show. 


But worse lines than these will produce 
effect, if delivered with good emphasis 
and discretion. 

Here is Garrick again as Jaffier, but 
this time accompanied by Mrs. Cibber 
as Belvidera. She was one of the 
most natural actresses that ever lived, 
so much so that it was impossible to 
imitate her. She had no salient points 
of peculiarity which could be carica- 
tured. She was originally a singer, 
and sister to the great musical com- 
yoser, Dr. Arne. Ophelia has never 
oe n so perfectly represented either 
before or since. Garrick dreaded her 
quiet, determined manner, even more 
than the clamorous invectives of 
Clive and Woflington, when they 
squabbled for parts, as they were con- 
tinually doing. A manager leads a 
sorry life with his rival queens. When 
the news of Mrs, Cibber’s death was 
brought to Garrick, he thus pro- 
nounced he reulogium—< Then tragedy 
has expired with her! and yet she was 
the greatest female plague belonging 
to my house. I could very easily parry 
the threats and despise the coarse lan- 
guage of some of my other heroines ; 
but whatever was Cibber’s object, a 
new part or a new dress, she was al- 
ways sure to carry her point, by the 
acuteness of her invention and the 
steadiness of her perseverance.” 

We are now standing opposite to 
the finest Zoffany in the collection, 
representing a scene from the Clandes- 
tine Marriage, with King as Lord 
Ogleby, Mrs. Baddely as Miss Fanny 
Sterling, and Baddely as Canton, 
Either as regards the likenesses or 
the details, this picture is admirable. 
Garrick originally intended to play 
Lord Ogleby himself, but resigned the 
part to King, who, under the instruc- 
tions of his master, made it entirely 
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his own. We have heard veterans who 
have seen King, declare, that William 
Farren in his best days was quite as good 
as the far-fumed original. Mrs. Baddely 
was reckoned a great beauty, but very 
improvident, and died in abject poverty. 
Baddely was jealous of the attentions 
bestowed on his spouse by George 
Garrick (David's brother and _trea- 
surer), and called him out. Just as 
they had taken their places and were 
going to fire, Mrs, Baddely arrived on 
the ground, and rushed between the 
combatants, exclaiming, ‘* Spare him! 
spare him!” Whether she meant her 
husband or reputed lover, did not trans. 
spire, but the fight was at an end; and 
after some tears and explanations, all 
three went home together amicably 
in the hackney-coach which had con- 
veyed the lady to the scene of action. 
John Kemble was once challenged by 
Aickin, and took the field, attended by 
Jack Bannister as his second; Aickin 
had neither pistols nor friend, but 
Kemble accommodated him with both. 
Aickin fired, and missed; Kemble de- 
clined to return the shot, and the affair 
terminated. On their way home, Ban- 
nister complimented his principal on 
the perfect coolness and self. possession 
he had evinced. ‘ There was no great 
merit in that, Jack,” replied Kemble, 
‘for I saw from the way in which the 
fellow pointed his pistol, he was much 
more likely to shoot you than me.” 

Baddely was celebrated for acting 
Frenchmen, but is better remembered 
by an annual twelfth cake, with wine 
and punch, bequeathed by him to the 
performers of Drury-lane, and to pro- 
vide for which in perpetuity, he invest- 
ed one hundred pounds in the three 
per cents. 

Do not hurry past the painting now 
before you. This is a scene from the 
old comedy of The Committee, by 
Sir Robert Howard, painted by Van- 
dergucht, with Moody as Teague, and 
Parsons as Obadiah. ‘The play is better 
known to modern audiencesas curtailed 
into the farce of Honest Thieves. Observe 
Parsons attentively. Did you ever see 
utter, helpless inebriety, so admirably 

ersonified without being disgusting ? 
Te is drunk down to his shoe-buckles 
and the strings of his inexpressibles. 
Garrick was very partial to Parsons, 
and took great pains in teaching him. 
His face was long, and possessed as- 
tonishing flexibility ; the great merit 
of his countenance was its power of ex- 
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pressing every passion with which co- 
medy abounds. But Parsons, although 
a rich, unctuous actor, never descended 
to buffoonery, or coloured more highly 
than nature suggested to him. He 
was a well-read man, and also an artist 
of considerable merit. When his col- 
lection of pictures was sold at Christie’s 
after his death, many of his own works 
brought good prices. Moody was con- 
sidered the best representative of Irish 
characters on the London stage, but 
from all that tradition has preserved 
concerning him, we suspect he was not 
to be compared to Jack Johnstone or 
Tyrone Power. 

This very forbidding old gentleman 
is Charles Macklin, in his 93rd year, 
— by Opie, as Shylock. Nobody 

new his exact age, but he was sup- 
posed to have reached 108. You will 
find him again, by Dewilde, in an- 
other room, as Sir Pertinax Macsyco- 
phant, in his own comedy of The Man 
of the World. In these two characters 
he reached a high point of excellence ; 
but in extreme old age he committed 
a sinful trespass on the domains of 
tragedy, by attempting Macbeth and 
Richard III. Strange, indeed, are the 
vagaries of theatrical genius. John 
Kemble, during his last season, was 
with difficulty prevented from exposing 
his asthma in Falstaff; and Liston al- 
ways persisted that he was intended for 
a tragedian. 

This large painting of Spranger 
Barry and his wife, in Hamlet and the 
Queen, may be looked upon as a great 
curiosity. There are very few por- 
traits of Barry, who was as careless of 
fame as Garrick was sedulous on the 
same point. He started at once asa 
great actor without practice, and kept 
rapidly advancing, until he proved the 
most formidable rival the great little 
potentate of Drury-lane ever encoun- 
tered. His voice was music itself, and 
obtained for him the name of the sil- 
ver-toned Barry. It has even been 
known to charm a bailiff who came to 
arrest him, and extort from him the 
money to pay a second son of Agrippa, 
who was waiting in anotherroom. In 
1751 occurred the great contest for su- 

oremacy between him and Garrick, in 
Tenaer in which the preponderance 
was supposed to lie with Raney, not- 
withstanding the fire and energy 
which Garrick contrived to throw 
into the part. Macklin’s criticism was 
spiteful against both. ‘ Barry,” he 
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said, *‘comes swaggering into the 
garden, talking so loud that the ser- 
vants would inevitably take the alarm, 
and toss him ina blanket. Garrick 
sneaks in like a thief in the night, as 
if he was afraid of the watch. dog, and 
trembling at the sound of bis own 
voice.” ‘The contest, before it was 
abandoned, proved pernicious to the 
treasury of both theatres, and very 
wearisome to the public, as indicated 
by the following epigram, which ap- 
peared in the Daily Advertiser :— 

** Well, what's to-night,’ says angry Ned, 

As up from bed he rouses; 


* Romeo again!’ and shakes his head, 
* Ah! plague on both your houses |’” 


There is another likeness of Barry 
in his private character; but we miss 
Mossop, who was suppos sed, with many 
defects, to rank next to him; also an 
Irishman, and equally improvident. 
He died at the early age of 43, in ex- 
treme poverty, having only one half- 
penny in his possession at his decease. 
Mossop excelled in tyrants, and possess- 
ed a voice of iron, which never gave 
way. Ilis style of elocution was pom- 
pous and emphatical, with an equal 
emphasis upon every syllable. There 
appears to have been justice in 


ili’s censure, wherein he says of 
Churchili’s cen wherein he says of 


Mossop’s dislocated minuteness of ut- 
terance— 


“In monosyllables his thunders roll— 
He, she, it, and, we, ye, they—fright the sul.” 


There is one portrait here of Thomas 
Sheridan, the father of Richard Brins- 


ley, who completes the triumvirate of 


celebrated Irish actors coeval with 
Garrick. He was an excellent scholar, 
and a performer of sound judgment 
rather than genius. His English Dic- 
tionary was ‘long in good re pute ; his 
«‘Essay on British Education ’ and 
*¢Oratorical Lectures’? show that he 
was a writer possessed of depth in rea- 
soning, 
graceful language. 

This scene from King John, by Mor- 
timer, gives us W illiam Powell as the 
gloomy monarch, and Bensley as Hu- 
bert. Powell came out at Dr ury-lane 
when Garrick was travelling in Italy 
in 1763; and although a perfect no- 
vice, burst upon the stage with every 
perfection but experience. He drew 
such large sums of money to the trea- 
sury, that Lacy wrote to his partner to 
say, he might amuse himself on the 
Continent as long as his health re- 
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quired, for his place was amply filled 
in his absence. Roscius took the 
alarm, and not being at all disposed to 
bear “fa brother near the throne,” 
returned with all speed to look after 
his endangered laurels. Powell’s ca- 
reer was short and fleeting as that ofa 
meteor. He died in 1769, aged only 
thirty-three. Bensley was a stiff, noisy 
actor, who trusted much to a powerful 
voice and sound lungs. Le fad held 
a commission in the Marines, served 
in North America, and retired from 
the stage on being appointed barrack- 
master of Knightsbridge. One day 
while he was yet an actor, he invited 
some of his old brother- officers to din- 
ner, and when the wine was circulating, 
they asked him how he could leave ¢ 
gentlemanlike profession to become 
vagabond player. 1 am well paid,’ 
replied their host, ‘and I suppose that 
consoles me.” ‘* And how much may 
you get by this business, Dick?” de- 
manded one of the guests. ‘ About 
six hundred a-year,” answered Bens- 
ley. ‘‘Thed lyou do!” exclaimed 
the red coats with one accord; “ have 
you any vacancies in your corps?” 
Had Powell lived, his name would have 
come down to us in the very first class 
of great actors, but he was cut off before 
his powers attained maturity. Such 
was the fate, too, of his friend Charles 
Holland, who introduced him to Gar- 
rick, and whom you see hanging there 
over the chimney. He had consider- 
able merit, but injured his reputation by 
a servile imitation of his master, except 
that he ranted outrageously, which 
Garrick never did. Holland was once 
storming through Richard III. to a 
very thin house, and remarked to Mrs. 
Clive, that it was most extraordinary. 
** On the contrary,” replied the lady, 
‘it is perfectly natural, when they 
can hear every word outside without 
paying for admittance.” 

At last we have reached Samuel 
Foote, the Proteus of the stage, painted 
by no less a person than Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Te was no great actor in 
the legitimate line, but a brilliant wit 
and a pestilent imitator—the terror of 
everybody, high or low, gentle or sim- 
ple, who lal voured under physical defects 
or peculiarities; except only Dr. John- 
ston, who aw ed him into silence by the 
purchase of a shilling cudgel, which he 
most certainly would have used with a 
hearty good- will, on provocation. A 

sacrilegious dog was Foote. How he 
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ever got into Westminster Abbey, the 
Dean and Chapter only can tell ; but 
the authorities of the cathedral were 
less conscientiously fastidious in those 
days than they are at present. Having 
let in St. Evremond, they thought, 
perhaps, there could be no great mis- 
chief in allowing Foote to occupy a 
niche near him. In the face of these 
questionable precedents, it seems ra- 
ther hard to have excluded Lord Byron, 
and reminds us of the text which says 
something about straining at a gnat 
and swallowing a camel. There can 
be no reason whatever why great actors 
should not find statues and monuments 
in cathedrals or churches as readily as 
the great poets of whom they have been 
the able illustrators. But let them be 
perpetuated in their own, and not in 
their assumed characters. Much as we 
admire John Kemble and Mrs. Sid- 
dons, we think they would look better as 
Cato and Queen Catherine in some lo- 
cality less exclusively devoted to sacred 
purposes. For many years Foote acted 
with a cork leg, and died in 1777, aged 
56. He has been called the English 
Aristophanes, but the wit of his farces 
is flat, obsolete, and too coarse for 
modern refinement. Zhe Mayor of 
Garratt is sometimes acted, but all 
the rest are long forgotten. To the 
honour of Irish taste it should be re- 
corded that The Minor, which carried 
all London after it, was condemned on 
its earlier production in Dublin. 

Who is this? Woodward in Petru- 
chio by Vandergucht—a first-rate por- 
trait of a first-rate actor ; equally fa- 
mous too as a harlequin, in which 
many thought he surpassed Lun him- 
self. His person was so elegant that 
he could not throw himself into an un- 
graceful attitude, even if he tried. He 
saved £6,000 in a few years at his 
outset, and lost it in half the time, 
by commencing manager in Dublin. 
His great forte lay in characters of 
light, eccentric comedy, and he was 
very particular in his mode of dress- 
ing his parts—a_ collateral advan- 
tage which even the greatest genius 
should not despise. Woodward sur- 
mounted all competitors in Petruchio, 
Mercutio, Bobadil, Marplot, and Brass 
in The Confederacy. Not far off, is 
Ross, as Hamlet, by Zoffany. He was 
a very pleasing actor, but so indolent 
that he scarcely allowed fair play to 
his own talents and opportunities. He 
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was disinherited by his father for going 
on the stage, and being of improvident 
habits, suffered much from poverty in 
his declining years. An anecdote in 
his career has been often mentioned 
before. For nine or ten years, he re- 
ceived regularly at his benefit, a note 
sealed up, enclosing ten guineas, and 
these words, * A tribute of gratitude 
from one who was highly obliged, and 
saved from ruin, by seeing Mr. Ross’s 
performance of Geurge Barnwell.” 
toss never knew the name of the do. 
nor, nor saw him to his knowledge. 

Look at the extraordinary and un- 
graceful costumes of Iachimo and Pos- 
thumus in this scene from Cymbeline, 
with portraits of John Palmer and 
Reddish. The acting must have been 
of a superior class which could triumph 
over such grotesque accoutrements ; 
assuredly they never belonged to any 
age or country in the world. These 
authentic memorials of stage panoply, 
as worn by the great disciples of the 
school of Garrick, are strange evi- 
dences of the taste of the day, and 
would be received as exaggerations, 
but that we are well assured the paint- 
ers could not have invented them. 
Palmer died on the stage in Liverpool, 
while acting the Stranger, in 1798. 
He was the original Joseph Surface, 
in which his excellence has never been 
questioned. Charles Lamb says of him, 
“ Jack had two voices—both plausible 
and insinuating ; but his secondary, or 
supplemental voice, was still more deci- 
sively histrionic than his common one. 
It was reserved for the spectator, and 
the dramatis persone were supposed to 
know nothing at all about it. The lies 
of Young Wilding, and the sentiments 
in Joseph Surface, were thus marked 
out ina sort of Italics to the audience.” 
Reddish was the second husband of 
Mrs. Canning. He was always wild 
and eccentric, and died mad, in the lu- 
natic asylum of York, in 1785. 

We are not yet half through the 
collection, and hark! there rings ‘ that 
tocsin of the soul, the dinner-bell,” 
and the waiter announces that the wel- 
come repast is ready. ‘ Hear him! 
hear him!” as they say in parliament. 
The symposium cannot wait, so the 
pictures must. Reader, if you are not 
tired of our gossip, we shall, perhaps, 
invite you to accompany us through 
the remainder on some future occasion, 


J.W.C 
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Weo is this we have got on the opposite page? A hale, hearty-looking fellow ; 
past the bloom of youth, ’tis true, but still evidently full of vigour—vigour of 
mind and vigour of body. There sits his dog, looking up with a most becoming 
canine veneration of his master’s physiognomy—dogs are profound in the science 
of Lavater—and his gun lies in the hollow of his arm. We will venture a trifling 
bet that they have been beating through the stubble during the morning, and 
have bagged heaven knows how many brace of partridge. Ay, ay ; still as fond 
as ever of the old sport—rambling over hill and moorland, through ‘ highways 
and by-ways ;” and always with a keen eye for *‘ game” of one sort or another, 
and sure to find it, too. And thou art right: keep thy body active, thy heart 
young, thy spirits gay as long as thou canst ; for the time will yet come to thee, 
as it must come to all, when thou shalt say, “Ihave no pleasure in them.” 
Yes, surely will it, good Thomas Colley Grattan. 

The family of the Grattans is a distinguished one. The name is one which an 
Irishman ever pronounces with pride. A branch from the English stock was first 
transplanted into this country in the seventeenth century, and there took root and 

read. In the reign of Queen Anne, several brothers (we believe as many as 
six) had located themselves in Dublin and the neighbouring counties, and they 
are mentioned by “ the witty Dean of St. Patrick’s,” with whom they were on 
terms of intimacy. From one of these the illustrious orator, statesman, and 
patriot, Henry Grattan, was descended. Another of them was the ancestor of 
the subject of our present memoir. 

John Grattan, ees M.D., of Edenderry, in the Queen’s county, was, like 
most Irish gentlemen, blessed with a numerous progeny, and of them his fourth 
son, Colley, is still remembered by a few of the oldest solicitors of our metropolis 
as having been, towards the close of the last century, one of the confraternity. 
Colley was, however, a man who had a taste for literature and the fine arts, 
rather than for the arts whereby attorneys are said to attain to wealth and emi- 
nence, and was more engrossed by pictures than given to engrossing on parch- 
ment. Accordingly, he g gave up the practice of his profession, and retired to the 
enjoyment of a country life, at Clayton Lodge, near Castle-Carberry, in the county 
of Kildare—a property which he derived through his mother, Miss Colley, a de- 
scendant from Sir Dudley Colley, and a connexion of that branch of the Colleys 
which subsequently took ‘the name of Wellesley. Previous to his leaving Dublin, 
his son, Thomas Colley Grattan, was born. While Thomas was yet an infant, 
Clayton Lodge was burned down to the ground, in the memorable year of 1798, 
after it had been frequently attacked by” the rebels, and as often gallantly and 
successfully defended by the owner and his servants. His father then removed 
to the little town of Athy ; ; and, in due course of time, young Thomas was sent 
to the Rev. Henry Bristow, of that town, where he received his education. 

But the education of youth, be they boys or girls, is but partially acquired in 
the schoolroom. The genius, the intellect, the tastes, are educated largely out- 
side the seminary, and fed from a thousand sources besides the classic streams, ¢ and 
upon other food than books, food which the young minds are greedily absorbing, 
and taking their hues therefrom as does the chameleon from its nourishment. And 
so it was with young Grattan; when escaped from the ferule, he was sure to be 
found loitering through the valley of the Barrow, by the legendary moat of 
Ardscull, or amid the ruins of the old Castle of Woodstock ; or, it may be, tra- 
versing the interminable Bog of Allen, or crossing the hills in quest of the snipe 
or the plover ; and thus did the boy acquire and nurture the early tastes for 
literature and wild sports, both of which in after-life were abundantly developed. 
To the memory of these scenes Grattan afterwards referred with vivid pleasure, 
in one of his tales :— 


“ The whistling of the wind across its brown, bleak breast, and the shrill cries of the 
curlew that sprung from its heather into the skies, were the first sounds that impressed them- 
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selves on my recollection ; the blackened ruins of Castle-Carberry, rising far upon its skirts, 
were the earliest objects on which my memory seemed to have reposed; and its fragrant 
wild flowers and mossy banks had been many a time my pillows in the dreamless sleep of 
infancy.” 


The school-boy days of Grattan were soon terminated, and at a very early 
age. His father designed him for the profession which he had himself aban- 
doned; and accordingly he transmitted the youth to the metropolis, and placed 
him in the house of a friend in town, for the purpose of studying that branch 
of the law. It so happened that his friend was a man of education, and 
had an excellent library, to which his young visitor had free access. The con- 
sequences were such as might have been expected. The legal books, such as 
attorneys were in the habit of perusing, were rarely opened ; but to make up for 
the neglect, he diligently perused a variety of other tomes. Instead of ‘* Booth’s 
History of a Suit at Law,” then a book of great repute, he familiarised himself 
with that famous history of the suit of Antonio versus Shylock, in the reports of 
William Shakspeare, and knew by rote Judge Portia’s celebrated commendation 
of ‘the quality of mercy.” In a word, literary fiction, whether prose or poetry, 
was devoured with avidity, while legal fictions were unheeded. Then, too, to 
make bad worse, his friend and host was a man of pleasure—kept a good stud of 
horses, which was always at the command of his guestand pupil, and gave excellent 
dinners to all the gay young fellows upon town, including the officers of the gar- 
rison. It is not to be wondered at that associations such as these, acting upon a 
disposition naturally truant, soon caused young Grattan to entertain a most de- 
cided aversion to the profession intended for him. Like other “ young clerks” 
before him, many a time and oft did he— 





** Doomed his father’s soul to cross, 
Indite a stanza when he should engross.” « 


He scorned parchments, kicked down his office-stool, and declared his stron 
predilection for the army. Into the army, therefore, it was arranged he should 
enter. The military passion was a family one. His uncle William had been 
a captain ; two of his cousins were in the army—one of whom, Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Grattan, commanded the 18th Royal Irish, and was highly distinguished 
in service with his regiment in China and the East Indies; while his brother Wil- 
liam adopted the same profession, and is well known as a gallant soldier, who has 
been present at almost every battle in the Peninsula, and also as the author of 
the lively and clever volumes, ‘* The Adventures of the Connaught Rangers,” 
and one to whose spirited exertions and indefatigable advocacy the obtaining of 
the Peninsular medal is mainly due. Accordingly, his father soon procured for 
Thomas a commission in a militia regiment, as the readiest mode of obtaining one 
in the line. 

The new life upon which he entered must have been more congenial to one of 
young Grattan’s temperament than that which he had abandoned, He spent 
some pleasant years, at that season of life when pleasure is most keenly enjoyed, 
in various quarters through the United Kingdom, partaking freely of field sports 
and town amusements, and all those dissipating and joyous scenes which consti- 
tuted la vie orageuse of a young Irishman of those days. And now came his 
turn for volunteering into the line, and taking his share in the perils of more 
active service. But his anxious wishes were not fated to be realised. His step- 
brother had, a short time before, been killed at the head of his company of grena-~ 
diers, at the storming of a fort in Java; and his brother William was onl 
recovering from a severe gunshot wound through the body, received at the assault 
of Badajos. His father, in consequence, was most unwilling that Thomas should 
engage in similar perils ; and his entreaties, joined to those of the rest of his family, 
prevailed upon him, though not without difficulty, to defer his proposed inten- 
tion. When, at length, he had overcome the reluctance of his Hiends, and left 
England for the purpose of joining the British army, the opportunity had passed. 
The battle of Waterloo had put an end to the European warfare ere he reached 
Valenciennes; and he had for some months to solace himself as best he could in 
the company of some congenial spirits, amongst whom were several whose names 
have since become famous. Private theatricals formed one of their principal amuse- 
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ments ; and several of those who took share in these performances became sub- 
sequently distinguished as professional actors. Amongst them were Captain 
Prescott, of the artillery (known afterwards as Mr. Ward), Benson Hill, Yates, 
and Mr. Cole, of the fusiliers, so long known and esteemed in our own city as 
John William Calcraft—with the public the most popular of managers, amongst 
his friends the most valued and admired of companions ; of whom we have but 
one regret to express — namely, that his vast stores of learning, his taste, and his 
genius, had been for many years hidden from the world, till his retirement from 
the dramatic profession permitted him at length to take his rightful place in the 
domains of literature. 

The passion for soldiering was not yet extinguished in the heart of young 
Grattan; and, as Europe no longer presented an opportunity for its gratification, 
he turned his thoughts to the New World. The war of independence against 
the Spanish yoke was then waging in South America, and thither the young man, 
his father being now dead, had decided upon going, to join the patriot forces in 
company with other adventurers. But here again his destiny interfered and 
overruled all his plans, Some severe calamities of a private nature occurred to 
him on the eve of his departure which caused him much mental suffering, and re- 
sulted in a fever of several weeks’ duration, and nearly terminated his earthly 
career. At length he recovered; and, in a state of great despondency, he em- 
barked at Gravesend in a small brig bound for Bordeaux, whence he had arranged 
his passage in a I’rench vessel to Venezuela. 

On the deck of the little brig, at the moment of ascending its side, Grattan 
was met by the rough but kindly-natured old skipper, an Irishman by the way, 
and by him was formally introduced to his fellow-passengers. Ah! destiny once 
more! Amongst them was a family in deep mourning, and apparently in deep 
grief, who were on their way to the south of France. ‘The name which the old 
skipper pronounced ag he introduced them sounded pleasantly in the ears of the 
young man; it was Milesian, from the sonorous affix with which it commenced 
to the melting liquid which brought it to a close—“ O’Donnel,” and it sounded 
not the less sweetly in combination with the name of Eliza, which one of the 
young ladies bore. The voyage to Bordeaux was in these times an affair of a 
great many days; and the juxtaposition, which the narrow space between the 
bulwarks of the brig brought the young people into, was most dangerous. Both 
sentimental, sorrowful, and Hibernian, what else could happen but what did hap- 
pen? Ere two months had passed over their heads, the fair Eliza had commuted the 
Celtic O'Donnel for the Saxon Grattan; and Thomas Colley, as a happy hus- 
band, resigned for ever his dreams of martial glory, left the patriots of Spanish 
America to work out their own independence, and betook himself vigorously to 
the duties of his new position. 

The active mind of Grattan was soon at work. Scarcely had he settled down 
in the south of France, when his old literary tastes impelled him to commence 
the perilous profession of authorship. His first essay was in poetry — a poetical 
romance. Poetical romances were then the rage, for Scott had written his 
‘Lady of the Lake,” and ‘*Marmion.” The first production of his pen, 
*¢ Philibert,” was an octo-syllabic poem, in six cantos. We agree with Byron, 
that nobody but Scott has triumphed over that measure ; and we suspect ‘ho- 
mas Colley Grattan is of the same opinion ; for though the poem rau through 
two editions, yet, when larger experience corrected the judgment of the author, 
he purchased up the issue, and committed it to the flames. 

Determined to push his fortune in the metropolis of France, Grattan removed 
to Paris, and gave himself, heart and soul, to literature. Here, amongst other ad- 
vantages, he had the good fortune to become acquainted with many of the celebri- 
ties of the day —with Moore and Washington Irving, amongst English writers— 
with De Beranger, Casimir de Lavigne, De Lamartine, Marchangy, Pierre Le 
Brun, amongst French authors. Le now was a constant contributor to the 
English periodicals, writing in, amongst others, the Westminster and the Edin- 
burgh Reviews, and the New Monthly Magazine, while edited by Campbell. The 
genius and capabilities of Grattan appear to have been thoroughly appreciated 
by one of a kindred mind. Washington Irving saw that bis friend possessed 
great descriptive powers —a quick instinct, that enabled him to understand all 
the mysteries of human emotions, and a lively and life-like ability in portray- 
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ing them; added to these a great mastery of language ever ready to be the 
vehicle of his versatile mind in every phase, whether of pathos, or humour, or 
sentimentality, or moralising. By Irving's advice, Grattan reduced to order the 
memoranda of some of his touring, and submitted the manuscript to a London 
publisher. But the London publisher did not appreciate what was offered 
to him, and three others of his brethren were not a whit more sagacious. "Tis 
a trite story in literature, and we could illustrate it by many an instance in 
our own day, where the rejected essay of the obscure author became the first 
step of the ladder upon which he has climbed to eminence. But Grattan thought 
not of this. When four publishers had pronounced his condemnation, he flung 
the manuscript aside as worthless, and turned again to his previous avocations. 
An accident, however, again brought it to light; and a literary friend was so 
convinced of its merit, that he introduced the author to Mr. Whittaker, the 
eminent publisher, who undertook to bring out the book; and, in due time, the 
first series of ‘* Highways and By-ways,” dedicated to Washington Irving, is- 
sued from the press. ‘The success of these delightful tales was great and rapid. 
They were thoroughly suited to the public taste, and to the time at which they 
appeared. The ‘‘Sketch-Book” of Irving had shown with what effect the incidents 
of travel could be invested with all the charms of romance, and all the graces of 
sentiment. Grattan followed and shared the public favour. We mean to insti- 
tute no comparison between the two writers ; but assuredly Grattan may say of 
Irving, as did Ulysses of Ajax—*‘ Non superatus ab illo.” There is a wonderful 
charm in these volumes, which takes captive the imagination, the intellect, the 
feelings—one scarce knows how, or stops to analyse; lively, graphic, and wonder- 
fully true to nature, they are to us realities, while we are engaged with then— 
the highest merit of all artistic works. We may say of the pictures of Grattan 
what a painter once said to us, as we praised a foreign landscape — ‘* C'est ne 
pas un tableau, c'est la nature.’ Grattan’s name was now up. He had no need 
to court publishers. Several came forward with offers for similar tales ; and the 
result was, that two more series were quickly produced. 

Mr. Grattan’s next appearance before the public was in a new line — the tra- 
gedy of ‘ Ben Nazir, the Saracen.” This drama was originally composed for 
Kean, with whom Grattan was originally very intimate; and when they met 
again, after the return of the former from his wild life in America, Grattan gave 
him the play. That it was a production of considerable merit is undeniable, and its 
failure is mainly attributable to the man who could best have secured its success. 
Indeed, Kean himself thought highly of it, and selected it from amongst many 
pieces of the season as that which was to re-establish and even augment his re- 

utation. In a very lively memoir of the great actor, contributed, shortly after 
his death to one of the English periodicals, Grattan describes the renewal of 
his acquaintance with the tragedian. 

Kean studied his part with ardour, but he would not attend rehearsals. In 
truth, he was thoroughly broken down in health at the time. The night of trial 
arrived. The actor broke down, and the play failed with him. 

The success of Grattan as a literateur was now sufficient to stimulate a man of 
his adventurous disposition to seek one of those short-cuts to Fortune, which 
so rarely lead to the temple of the goddess. He embarked his all — the entire 
profits of his literary labours, in a speculation which he calculated was to have 
produced great results: and so it did—but it was in the greatness of its failure ; 
and Grattan was totally ruined. But he did not despair; his mind was still 
resilient, though the shock and the trouble in which he was involved im- 
paired his health. He broke up his establishment, left his chateau, in the 
neighbourhood of Boulogne, betook himself and his family (for he was now a 
parent) to Brussels, and applied himself to authorship, with as much diligence 
as interrupted health would permit. The fruits of these hours of toil were the 
*¢ Traits of Travel,’’ which was received with well-deserved favour; ‘ The Heir- 
ess of Bruges,” one of the best historico-romantic novels of the day; the ‘ His- 
tory of the Netherlands,” a standard volume to this hour; and some other tales ; 
and the labourer began again to look forward hopefully to the future, pro- 
jecting new works with returning health and renewed energies. But the course 
of his life seemed to be ever fraught with eventful and unlooked for mutations. 
In the midst of his plans for the future, his performances at the present came 
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les trois jours glorieux of Paris; the revolutionary flame spread to Belgium, 
and the emeutes of Brussels and Antwerp, with the enfranchisement of Belgium 
from the dominion of Holland, followed with terrible rapidity. During the at- 
tack on Brussels, Grattan’s house was almost demolished by cannon and grape- 
shot. This, perhaps, might have been endured with tolerable complacency by 
one who was only a tenant ; but worse followed—his property was pillaged, first 
by the Dutch troops, and then by the townspeople, des braves Belges ; and the 
residue—for miraculous to relate there was a residue—after two such operations, 
was seized upon by a house-agent, who contrived to take care of it in a way 
that was eminently satisfactory to himself. 

Like many others of those who fled from Brussels, Grattan took refuge in 
Antwerp. From that town he accompanied the Prince of Orange to the Hague, 
where he wrote “‘ Jacqueline of Holland.”’ In the May of the following year he 
was again in motion, rolling with, it may be, no large amount of moss clinging 
to him, southward, till he settled in the sunny valley of the Neckar, about a 
league from the famous town of Heidelberg. Not to speak of the great edu- 
cational and economical advantages of Heidelberg, the attractions of that most 
beautiful region fixed for a time the erratic feet of Grattan, and the genius loci 
stimulated and inspired him to new literary achievements, Every one is familiar 
with his ‘‘ Legends of the Rhine;’’ they are, indeed, fine pictures — faithful, 
vivid, masterly in sketching and colouring, of those romantic and magnificent 
scenes; and the legendary interest with which every forest and castle is rife, 
has been appropriated, and wrought with a skill and taste that will make them 
favourites as long as there are lovers of romance to be found in the world. After 
publishing these he set about one of his best novels, ** Agnes de Mansfeldt,” dur- 
ing a short visit which he made to some friends in Brussels. Leopold had then 
been recently elected to fill the throne of the new kingdom. Mr. Grattan was, 
of course, presented at court; and the manner in which he was received by the 
monarch was such as to induce him once more to gather up his household gods, 
abandon the sweet Neckar, and take up his abode in Brussels, and subsequently 
in others of the Belgian cities, for four or five years, The atmosphere of a 
court seems to have had the usual effect upon Grattan that it exercises on other 
mortals, for we find him now turning to political subjects—not however to the 
exclusion of works of an imaginative character. He was a frequent contributor 
to the British and Foreign Reviews, writing upon the state of European af- 
fairs chiefly in connexion with Belgium; and he devoted himself with much zeal 
and attachment to the interests of the king, of what he almost considered his 
adopted country, whose character and conduct he unfailingly sought to sustain 
and vindicate. That he “did the state some service’? was acknowledged by 
Leopold ; and we believe it was in some degree owing to these services that, in 
1839, he received the appointment of British Consul to the State of Massachu- 
sets, whither he repaired in the summer of that year, and took up his residence 
in Boston. Before his departure, however, he completed his several literary 
works. Some of them were published, others remain to this hour in that ‘ limbo 
dei bambini,” to which so many unborn children of authors have in all ages been 
doomed. Among the former are to be mentioned his “ History of the Nether- 
lands,”’ an excellent volume, forming one of the historical series of ‘* Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia :” amongst the latter, a work on the general state of Belgium, being 
in fact, a continuation of the “ History,” which, though ready for the press, from 
various causes not necessary to advert to, never saw the light. 

With the departure of Grattan from England, his literary career may almost be 
said to have terminated ; and we shall now have to view him as more or less con- 
nected with the political questions in which his diplomatic position necessarily 
involved him. He devoted himself assiduously to the duties of his office, and at 
intervals travelled through the different states of the Union and the British 
North American provinces. At this period the controversy between the Ameri- 
can states and the British provinces, relative to the North-Eastern boundary, was 
the absorbing topic. Indeed, for near twenty years previously it had occupied 
a large share of the attention of the ministers, commissioners, and other political 

zents of the two countries, and the contending parties had contrived to com- 
aie the question by their talent, ingenuity, and obstinacy. Grattan set 


Simeelf to work, endeavoured to attain a thorough knowledge of the various 
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bearings and merits of the subject. His task was no sinecure; he had to 
eruse and arrange a vast mass of controversial correspondence laid before the 
3ritish Parliament and the American Congress. We believe that in this matter 
the labours of Grattan were of no small value to our own Government. He 
condensed the quantity of matter thus accumulated in the shape of notes, ex- 
tracts, commentaries, pamphlets, reports, and newspaper articles, and reduced 
them to limits sufliciently compact to be readable; and these he communicated to 
Lord Ashburton, when that nobleman arrived in the United States as Minister 
Plenipotentiary, in the year 1842, for the purpose of settling the boundary 
question, and others of minor importance. Matters had at this time reached a 
very critical position between the two countries, and each considered that a war 
was not unlikely to take place. And, indeed, had the slightest collision arisen 
upon the frontiers, the consequences would, in all human probability, have been 
very serious, inasmuch as the whole population of the United States, exasperated 
by what they considered the unjustifiable pretensions of the English nation, were 
ready to pour into Canada and the British possessions en masse. It was, then, 
at this juncture that negotiations were opened at Washington between Lord 
Ashburton and the American Cabinet, at the head of which was Daniel Webster— 
the President at that period being John Tyler. Seven commissioners were 
appointed by the two states of Massachusets and Maine, whose joint interests in 
*‘the disputed territory” entitled them to take part in the negotiation. 
Unanimity on all points was required amongst the commissioners, the conse- 
quence of which was, that any one had it in his power to render abortive the 
views of all the others. It was, therefore, a matter of the utmost importance to 
the successful issue of the negotiations, to keep in harmony men whose political 
views and interests were often in opposition the one to the other. Mr. Grattan 
was well known to all the commissioners ; and it was no slight mark of their con- 
fidence and respect, that ihey proposed to him, the oflicial employé of the 
antagonist nation, to accompany them to Washington, and assist in the 
negotiation. Grattan did not hesitate in acceding to the proposal, as he deemed 
that his presence and aid might be useful to his own state. Accordingly, having 
dispatched a communication to the chief of his department in England, he set 
out for Washington with his Yankee friends, and in due time presented them 
and himself to the British peer. The negotiations were now formally opened 
between the two nations, Mr. Grattan assisting in his non-official and subordinate 
character. We are not about to enter upon the details of this question, which 
is now settled for ever. We may, however, observe, before dismissing the 
matter, that the treaty then concluded between the two nations conceded to the 
Americans a larger territory than they were justly entitled to. Of this opinion 
we believe was Grattan, although England was at the time unable to adduce 
positive proof of her rights to a more favourable boundary line. Besides, the 
Government at home were desirous to make great sacrifices, rather than engage 
in war with a nation, which, on their part, believing that they demanded no more 
than their rights, would not be likely to accept less. Under these circumstances, 
the line was fixed ; the treaty was ratified, and all parties were as well satisfied 
as the parties to partitions, whether they be by suits or treaties, usually are. 
Each Power claimed credit for having sacrificed large tracts of territory to the 
other, in order to insure peace and friendly relations, by striking a medium line. 
One thing, however, might be predicated by a by-stander who looked on at the 
dispute without having any bias of interest: and that was, that the assertion of 
one nation or the other must have been incorrect; both could not have been 
losers in actual territory. However, matters were scarcely concluded, when it 
came to the knowledge of Grattan, that while Lord Ashburton and Webster 
were apparently playing the diplomatic game cartes sur table, the American 
chief was well aware of the existence of certain evidence, that the claims of Eng- 
land to a more extended boundary were just, while those of America were un- 
tenable. What this evidence was, we shall endeavour to state very briefly. 
Those who took any interest in the question, will remember that it was amply 
discussed in both countries, both in and out of their respective legislative assem- 
blies. On the one hand, while the English insisted on the conclusiveness of the 
evidence, the Americans, on the other, even admitting the existence of such 
evidence, denied that it established the rights of Great Britain. 
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It appears that Mr. Jared Sparkes, when in Paris in the year 1841, discovered 
in the archives of the Bureau des Affaires Etrangers there a map, on which 
Dr. Franklin, one of the commissioners for concluding the treaty of 1783, had 
drawn a red line, tracing, for the information of the Count de Vergennes, the 
minister of Louis XVI., as appears by his letter to that nobleman, the true line 
of boundary, ‘as settled i in the preliminaries between the British and American 

plenipotentiaries.” Mr, Sparkes had forwarded this map, with others, to Mr. 

We ‘ebster previous to the negotiations with Lord Ashburton in 1842; and it was a 
matter of some justifiable pr ride to Grattan to discover, when the existence of this 
document became notorious, that it proved almost identical with the boundary for 
which he had argued upon very strong grounds of probability, and which England 
had at first contended for. Mr. Grattan lost no time in communicating to his own 
Government at home the fact of these discoveries. It may readily be supposed that 
the intelligence created not a little surprise in the Foreign-Office, and there was 
much'spec sulation as to the e onsequences upon the v ralidity of the treaty. However, 

the Peace principles were in the ascendant, and we are ‘disposed to think happily 

so at the time. Sir Robert Peel, then at the head of the Government, accom- 
modated matters in a speech in ‘the House, and the treaty has ever since re- 
mained undisturbed, though certs uinly not unassailed by a distinguished states- 
man now a member of her Majesty's Government. For ourselves, we rejoice 
that ‘the question was settled by Lord Ashburton with the promptness which 
distinguished that negotiation, even though the terms of that settlement were 
not all that England was entitled to—all that she might have insisted upon, were 
the facts known to Lord Ashburton at the time which subsequently came to light. 

Still, under all the circumstances of the case, the settlement was a good one for 
Britain, and has insured for both countries the prospect of the continuance of 
those amicable relations which it is so much the interest of each to cherish and 
maintain. 

We are quite sure the subject of our present memoir entertained sentiments 
similar to those which we he uve just expressed. Indeed, i in an able pamphlet, 
printed and privately circulated by him about this time,* in which the arguments 

reviously urged by him are thrown into a very condensed and intelligible form, 
b has taken occasion, while demonstrating the soundness of his original views, 
to deprecate any attempt at disturbing the tre: ity. The arguments are ce rtainly 
very cogent, and the sy did not fail to be apprec iated. T he | great literary autho- 
rity in Ame rica, the Nurth American Review, admitted Mr. ¢ rrattan’s pamphlet 
to contain the best argument on the English side of the question; and we believe 
that some of the Americans confessed that Grattan’s reasoning had convinced 
them that the English claim was just. 

As we have alre: ady stated, literature has for some time ceased to be the pro- 
fession of Grattan. “Nevertheless, during the intervals of his oflicial duties he 
occasionally e mployed his pen and his voice to promote the interests and to ele- 

rate the position of his countrymen in the states of America. He spoke 
repeatedly in their favour on public occasions, always with the object of uphol d. 
ing their social rights, and exhibiting to the Americans the better points of their 
character. In the North American Review he wrote as opportunity afforded, 
with the same purpose. In one of his articles in that periodical, he thus elo- 
quently described the feelings of the Irish emigrant :— 


** It is, in fact, unquestionable that the Irishman looks upon America as the refuge of his 
race, the home of his kindred, the heritage of his children and their children, The Atlantic 
is, to his mind, less a barrier of separation between land and land, than is St. George's 
Channel. The shores of England are farther off, in his heart's geography, than those of 
New York or Massachusets. Degrees of latitude are not taken into account in the measure- 
ments of his enthusiasm. Ireland—old as she is, and fond as he is of calling her so—seems 
to him but a part and parcel of that great continent which it sounds, to his notions, unnatural 
to designate as the new world. He has no feeling towards America but that of love and loyalty. 
To live on her soil, to work for the public good, and die in the country’s service, are genuine 
aspirations of the son of Erin, when he quits the place of his birth for that of his adoption. 


* “ The Boundary Question Revised, and Dr. Franklin’s Red Line shown to be the right 
one. By a British Subject. New York. 1843,” 
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No nice distinctions of nationality, no cold calculation of forms, enter into his mind. vile 
and alien are words which convey no distinct meaning to him. He only feels that he belongs 
to the country where he earns his bread. His birthright has hitherto been but a birthright 
of suffering. The instinct of naturalisation is within his soul; and he cannot conceive that 
the ocean which he is crossing should be more powerful to deprive him of, than his own 
heart-yearnings are to secure to him, all the rights and privileges which that instinct seems to 
claim. 

“ His first foot-print on the soil of the New World, is to him a virtual seal placed on the 
bond of his fidelity. The first breath of air he inhales is a cordial to his heart, for he knows 
it is the air of freedom. He looks round in the consciousness of new-born dignity. He never 
before felt himself really a man; for the blight of petty proscription had, ever until now, 
hung over and around him. He never before knew the obligations of the word alleigance ; 
for a host of small impediments stood between him and the object to which he owed it. Now 
he comprehends and acknowledges it. He feels himself to be identified with that to which 
his fealty is due. He considers himself an integral portion of the State. He is at once, in 
heart and soul, if not in form, a citizen.” 


And then touchingly appeals to the generosity and good sense of Ameri- 
cans :— 


“ And may it not here be asked, Is the man who thus comes into the country—a part of 
it by impulse, a patriot ready made—a fit object of doubt and odium? and might it not be 
more generous, just, and politic to mect half way his ingenuous views, to stretch out to him 
the hand of brotherhood, to join in the bond of fellowship which his heart has already ratified ? 
Might not a fairer estimate of his character than that which generally prevails, and a higher 
trust in human nature itself, combine, and safely too, so as at once to invest him with the 
title he aspires to, and the rights which it confers, thus making him in reality what he be= 
lieves himself to be, and giving him the best of all inducements to learn and uphold the real 
interests of the country he would thus belong to, and removing the dangerous chance of his 
being misled and imposed on by the temptations which induce the emigrant, while an alien, 
to give to a faction an adherence which is due to the commonwealth ?” 


One of Grattan’s favourite schemes, in relation to his countrymen, was the 
establishment of an emigration society in Boston; and after many years he 
had the satisfaction of witnessing the realisation of his wishes, in the forma- 
tion of a society of that description, established with the concurrent support 
of the authorities of the city and the state of Massachusets, and joined by large 
numbers of the citizens of Boston, of every religious persuasion and of all political 
parties. Upon the return of Grattan to Europe a few years since, he was per- 
mitted, in consideration of his services, to resign his consulship in favour of his 
eldest son, Mr. Edmond Grattan —a post which several years of diplomatic 
training under his father as vice-consul fitted him to fill with credit; and he still 
continues to keep the name of Grattan alive amongst the affections and regard of 
the worthy Bostonians. 

And now Thomas Colley Grattan is once more a free man—free as he was in 
the days of boyhood, when, gun in hand, he walked the moors and hills of his 
native Ireland. What is he going to do?—why doesn’t he do something? He 
has been enlarging his former experience by constant travel since he left 
America. He is ever improving his mind by books and by men. He is as 
sprightly, as imaginative, as genial— we had almost said as young —as ever. 
Let him, then, do something for the literature of the day — for the literature of 
Ireland above all. True it is that since he originally engrossed so much of 
public favour new men have arisen, a new school has been formed. But what 
of that ?—the taste for old things, provided they be good, has not passed away ; 
the success with which reprints of his own tales have met with may prove that to 
his satisfaction. But even were it otherwise, he has enough of original genius 
to cut out for himself a new path, and to achieve a new fame. Let him once 
more take up his pen, and we dare be sworn many a friendly critic will welcome 
him back amongst the brotherhood of letters. 
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A VISIT TO HOBBY-LAND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FALCON FAMILY,” ETC. 


Ecce iterum Diabolus! He made his 
appearance laughing prodigiously, that 
you could hear him from Cancer to 
Capricorn, though you were as deaf, 
sir, as those who don’t choose to hear— 
a degree of the malady beyond the 
doctors. 

His laugh was not the feeble, poor- 
spirited ‘he, he, he,” or the cow- 
ardly, temporising “hi, hi, hi,” or 
even the social ‘‘ ha, ha, ha,” pleasant 
a laugh as the latter is ; but the jovial, 
hearty, fearless, bacchanalian “ ho, ho, 
ho” — the broad laugh that comes 


generous blood, with but little water 
in its composition, and plenty of honest 
old wine, not such as Boniface and his 
wife draw for their customers; may 
they and all their race, their fathers 
before them, and their sons and daugh- 
ters after them, find nothing better to 
quench their thirst with, in secula se- 
culorum ! 

There was wine in the laugh —I 
knew it ; it sounded in my ears like the 
merry pealsof Sir Toby and Sir Andrew, 
those gay old cocks of Illyria, turning 
dull day into jocund night, in the halls 
of their cousin the countess, while the 
buxom Maria, pink of maidens, pattern 
of good girls, filled their goblets under 
the rose, and that puritanical time- 
serving Malvolio was bid to “ go shake 
his ears.” 

The otto of brimstone was agreeably 
qualified by the perfume of the grape ; 
what particular bouquet it was 1 know 
not ; but if you have ever met with Vi- 
noso’s map of the world, designed for 
the use of topers, you must have ob- 
served how often the sacred vine is 
cultivated to the utmost edge of the 
volcanos, just where a poor devil com- 
ing up for a holyday by that conveni- 
ent route, would be most likely to stop 
for a few moments, and a his lips 
with a glass. 

But he had actually a flask in one 
hand, when he made his bow, so there 
could be no mistake about it; in the 
other he held a pen. ‘* Ha!” I exclaim. 
ed, “nowI know whoyour demonshipis 
to adead certainty ’"—for I had read in 
the books of the Tuscan antiquarians 


of 
good lungs fed with a jolly supply of 


of that god of the old Etrurians, who 
patronised both literature and the bot- 
tle; indeed, I had seen his picture on 
their graceful vases, the sparkling glass 
inspiring the pen, and the grateful pen 
magnifving the glass, in return, Ifyou 
are one of Malvolio’s kindred, and tell 
me the pen could find better employ- 
ment, what malediction shall I pro- 
nounce upon you? May your Madeira 
come from the promontory that Diaz 
first saw, and Vasco de Gama first 
doubled ; may your decanters dwindle 
into cruets, and your glasses turn to 
thimbles in your hands ! 

But where had he been that he 
laughed so immoderately, as few laugh 
now in those squeamish days on which 
we have fallen — as few, indeed, have 
laughed since the times when one philo- 
sopher made laughing his profession, 
and another died ina fit of it ; at least, 
since Rabelais shook in his “ easy 
chair,” or the learned wit of Rotter- 
dam composed his Colloquia. The truth 
at last came out. 

He had been attending the Peace 
Congress in the capital of the cannie 
Scots! Hine ille lachryme —for he 
laughed till he wept with laughter, and 
held his ribs, and laughed and roared, 
and roared and laughe d again, till the 
very tip of his tail quiver red with mirth. 

*€So you saw and heard the illus- 
trious Bright and Cobden?” I re- 
marked, when the paroxysm had a 
little subsided. 

We then fell to recalling, alternis 
versibus, the most ludicrous occur- 
rences in all the records of fact and 
fiction, from the dawn of time down- 
wards, just as they happened to recur 
to the memory without effort or pump- 
ing. 

«* Vulcan playing Ganymede,” said 
I, ** when even the ceremony of a state 
banquet and the presence of the dii 
majores themselves could not restrain 
the gaiety of the assembled celes- 
tials.”’ 

‘* There was prodigious laughing,’ 
said he, “‘at the wedding of Venus 
and Anchises.’ 

*€ Not so much,” said I, *‘ as when 
Mars was caught in the net.” 
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«Or got the stab from Diomede in 
the midriff, and scampered from the 
field roaring louder than ten thousand 
bulls, or a regiment of Stentors.” 

«*What think you of Hercules at 
the spinning-jenny, and Omphale in 
the lion’s skin ?” 

«© Tt must have been still rarer fun,” 
said he, “to have seen half-a-dozen 
Homers composing one lliad ;—nobody 
ever saw that but a German.” 

**Or when Democritus theorised 
to his guests on the causes of sweet cu- 
cumbers, and his maid knocked it all 
on the head by confessing that the 
cucumbers had been put in a jar of 
honey. Everybody laughed loudenough 
that day except the laughing philoso- 
pher himself.” 

‘¢ Or when that imperial wag, Tibe- 
rius, offered the tardy envoys from the 


Troad his condolence on the death of 


Hector. How sheepish the envoys 
must have looked, and how the cour- 
tiers and sycophants must have shaken 
their sides!” 

**Or when that unparalleled scoun- 
drel, George of Cappodocia, was ca- 
nonised !” 

** Or when Thomas Aquinas, in a fit 
oa, finished the lamprey that 
yas intended for the King, and cried, 

‘ eC ‘onsummatum est !’”” 

‘© What say you,” said I, jumping 
over centuries, to come to the comedy 
of our own times—*‘ what say you to 
the Ladies’ Colleges, to our Mistresses 
of Arts, and Doetoresses in every fa- 
culty ?” 

‘* What say you,” said he, ‘to the 
divinity of Joe Smith ?” 

My next thought was of Convoca- 
tion, but I kept it to myself, for a sub- 
stantial reason I had, and proposed 
instead the Synod of Thurles, as 
**more matter for a May morning.” 

Now was it not very significant ? 
My spiritual friend could see no laugh- 
ing matter in the business I alluded 
to; and, unable to hide the cloven foot, 
was evidently offended with me for 
making light of it; so I drew in my 
horns incontinently, and proposed in- 
stead, “THe Vienna CONFERENCE,” 
which succeeded in tickling his fancy, 
and made him quickly forget the wound 
I had given his feelings. 

** Ridiculous, no doubt,” said he; 
‘ridiculous enough in all conscience ; 
but the Conference I am just come 
from witnessing as far exceeds all 
other ridiculous things as Grimaldi 
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excelled all other clowns, or Quixote 
all other knights-errant. 

«* Every man rides his hobby,” quoth 

‘“* But those gentlemen ride a pair 
of them,” said he. 

I presume he meant Peace and Ar- 
bitration. 

«© They can drive tandem,” said I ; 
‘or jump from one to the other as 
they do at Astley’s. 

‘“*Why don’t they ride to Peters- 
burgh?” he begged to know. 

“Tf I had been at the Conference, 
as it seems you were,” I replied, “I 
should have put that very question.” 

** And if you had, they would have 
flung you out of the window,” re- 
turned he; **for I never saw, in all 
my experience of knaves and fools, 
such an intolerant, pugnacious set 
of fellows as those apostles and preach- 
ers of peace. Fortunately for myself, 
I had no bones to be broken. ‘They 
laid their olive branches about them 
lustily at Edinburgh, particularly 
Friend Bright and his broad-brimmed 
brethren. would sooner face Hector 
of Troy than a Quaker carrying a flag 
of truce.” 

«* Bright is the boy,” said I, ** would 
knock you down with the flag-staff.” 

«* But to return to the subject of hob- 
bies,” he rejoined, ** everybody knows, 
I presume, that the hobby is properly 
a species of the genus horse, though 
Buffon has unaccountably left them out 
of his zoological g sarden.” 

** The hobby,” aaid I, “‘ was a small 
horse, indigenous to my own native 
country, though we don’t plume our- 
selves on riding it a bit better than our 
neighbours. We had aname for the 
rider, too, borrowed from the beast— 
we called him a hobbier; and me- 
thinks it would not be amiss to revive 
the word.” 

‘*But perhaps you never heard,” 
continued he, ‘‘ that there exists a ter- 
ritory, such as those we lately visited 
together, where all the hobbies that 
were ever mounted, and all the riders 
—or hobblers, as you propose to call 
them—of both sexes that ever trotted, 

‘antered, pranced, or galloped on hob. 
by-back, are to be seen collected toge- 
ther in a sort of visionary existence, 
or merry reflection of the real world.” 

«‘A kind of spiritual Pampas?” I 
said. 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘ Hobby-Land is 
just such a country as you mention, 
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allowing for the difference between the 
hobby and the common horse, and be- 
tween substance and shadow.” 

** Hobby-Land !” I repeated, the 
name sounded so pleasant. ‘ Permit 
me to take a note of its latitude and 
longitude ; for the deuce take me if I 
don't pay it a visit next Easter re- 
cess.” 

«You shall go with me there this 
very blessed starry night,” said the 
fiend, or Etrurian god, or whatever he 
was. ‘ Nay, I purpose to pay Utopia 
a flying visit also ; and if we can com- 
pass it in the same half-hour, why 
should we not take a peep at the No- 
bodies—a people well worth knowing, 
who inhabit the island of Nowhere? 
The whole will not take us longer than 
it took the prophet to travel from 
Mecca to Jerusalem; thence to the 
seventh heaven, within two bow-shots 
of the throne; back to Jerusalem 
again, and from thence home to Mec- 
ca, where he arrived, as you very well 
know, before his bed was cold, or the 

itcher was empty, which he overset in 
Dis haste to begin the journey.” 

It was impossible to help mentally 
contrasting my situation with Maho- 
met’s, who had a good angel to conduct 
him, and one of no less mark than 
Gabriel; but then I was not Mahomet 
—there was the difference; so to go 
being inevitable, I resolved to do it 
with a good grace, putting the best face 
on it, and my best leg foremost, as the 
saying is. 

«« Ah, tempter!” I cricd, ‘‘ you come 
of a race of seducers ; our mothers have 
told us what you did in their days ;— 
no more—lead on—I follow.” In 
fact, I was much in the situation of 
Launcelot Gobbo. 

“* Budge,” said the fiend. 

** Budge not,” said conscience. 

The fiend carried it hollow with me, 
as with Launcelot. 

«* En route, then,” cried he. 

«¢ Allons,” quoth I, just to show him 
that I was as apt a French scholar as 


himself. 


‘This time we were not mounted as 
we had been before; my companion 
had two pair of wings in his pouch, 
with one of which he kindly accom- 
modated me. We struck out together 
into the blue fields of air, threw the 
invisible billows aside with lusty si- 
news, and stemmed them with hearts 
of controversy. My sensations during 
this entirely novel exercise are altoge- 
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ther indescribable. All I can say is, 
that I felt curiously like a bird, and ex- 
perienced what I can imagine to be the 
emotions of a soaring eagle. I was 
able to look the sun straight in the 
face, and felt as if it would have been 
no great exploit to snap up a young 
prince, or carry a thunderbolt in my 
bill. 

‘‘ Wings,” said I, * are glorious ap- 
pendages of an intelligent being.” 

“It was poor economy,” said he, 
with his characteristic levity; ‘* not to 
have provided your race with them.” 

** Pardon me,” I made bold to an- 
swer; “we were neither intended for 
angels nor birds.” 

He was silenced by the remark, sim- 
ple as it was, and never spoke again 
until we reached the uttermost verge of 
creation, and, looking back over our 
shoulders, like Lot’s wife, saw the sun 
about half the size of the pole-star. 
We flew right between Saturn and his 
ring. Those are things to be seen, be- 
lieve me, or you may abandon all hope 
of forming any accurate conception of 
them ; as to trustworthy description, it 
would be the utmost folly to attempt 
it. The same is true of the astonish- 
ing belts that encircle the planet Jupi- 
ter. Imagine a great globe swathed 
with inconceivable bandages, in a man- 
ner which no language can convey the 
slightest notion of it—-do you now 
understand? Clearer I cannot make it. 

Away we sailed through a wilder- 
ness of worlds, until we looked back on 
the zodiac, as we did before on the sun, 
and saw the convex side of that magni- 
ficent girdle, broidered all over with 
blazing signs and wonders, Onward 
still, until we saw looming, or rather 
flaming in the distance, the form of a 
winged horse, delineated as it were 
with stars, just as thesame figure might 
be wrought with spangles on silk or 
muslin. I easily recognised the superb 
constellation Pegasus. 

‘* Hail, king of hobbies!” cried my 
cicerone ; and soon explained that we 
were now arrived at the frontier of the 
region we were bound for. In fact, we 
were already in view of the poet's hob- 
by; and a most noble and high-mettled 
steed it seemed to be, though its back 
was hardly broad enough for the multi- 
tudes of equestrians of both sexes, who 
either rode or aspired to ride it. They 
clung to every part of the animal, 
clustered like bees in the mane, hung 
by his tail, and held on by his fetlocks. 
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We observed some of the rhymers and 
organ-grinders of ourown acquaintance 
clambering up his sides, mistaking his 
neighings, which were all in disdain, for 
signs of favour and encouragement. 
Indeed, while we were looking on, two 
of the most forward of our modern bard- 
lings were left sprawling on their backs; 
one whose name I have already for- 
gotten, had the folly to pat the immor- 
tal beast, as a girl might her favourite 
pony s the other was the enterprising 
Varren, whom nothing would serve 
but to warble a stanza of his own *‘ Lily 
and Bee,” while his foot was in the 
stirrup—why, the steadiest, best-tem- 
pered steed that ever carried man, 
demigod, or devil, could not have stood 
it. The fall he got would have been 
fatal, if he had not providentially fallen 
on his head, which, owing to the ma- 
terials of which it was composed, was 
invulnerable as the heel of Achilles. 

Pressing forward into the interior, I 
was, indeed, strongly reminded of the 
vast herds of wild horses described by 
the travellers who have traversed the 
Pampas. 

“Pity,” said I, ‘we are not pro- 
vided with lassos !” 

‘*Think you I set out for Hobby- 
Land without them?” said the fiend, 
producing as he spoke a brace of lassos 
from the same pouch which had con- 
tained the wings, 

The spectacle was the drollest that 
the eye ever rejoicedin. Far as the 
sight could reach, the vast spectral 
plain or aerial prairie was covered with 
equestrians, gentle and simple, male 
and female, old and young, pleasing 
and repulsive, of all nations, languages 
and ages of the world; in truth, it 
was a mob, in which it was very diflicult 
at first to identify or distinguish any 
particular figure. My own grand- 
father rode up close to my elbow on 
that pretty hobby of his, with whose 
singular pranks I had been so often 
diverted, and I did not at first recog- 
nise the old gentleman. After some 
time, I found that almost all my rela- 
tions and friends were trotting about 
in one part of the field or another; and 
what made the sight more entertaining 
was this, that in the majority of cases 
the hobbies were precisely the objects 
or fancies which the riders had made 
themselves remarkable or ridiculous for 
carressing in the world of fact. Thus 
my grandsire had not long passed when 
upcame my grandmother,onathorough- 





bred tortoise-shell cat ; and not far be- 
hind her was a lady of the present ge- 
neration, mounted on a Cochin-China 
cock, which was, indeed, so pleasant a 
vision that my friend of the pen and 
bottle went off again into one of his 
immoderate fits of laughter. Indeed, 
the number who rode the same species 
of fashionable fowl was very consider- 
able, though some did not confine 
themselves to a single bird, but rode 
two or three at a time, as they do in 
the circus. 1 also recognised several 
fair equestrians on macaws, parrots, 
Italian greyhounds, squirrels, and even 
little pigs, and not a few upon high. 
mettled monkeys, whose caprioles and 
sprightly curvets would have overset 
gravity itself. These were generally 
in little groups or parties, and there 
seemed to have been made a sort of 
special ride for them, a kind of Rotten- 
row, or a tolerable representation of it. 
The last I observed was a lady whom I 
very well knew, on a prancing Skye 
terrier. She rode it, 1 am bound to 
say, with inimitable grace and spirit, 
and made it show its paces to perfec- 
tion; but I soon lost sight of her ina 
cloud of her followers, still more oddly 
mounted, for they were not upon any 
sort of animal, but some upon bulbous 
roots (Dutch tulips, in all probability), 
some upon innocent hobbies of Bohe- 
mian glass and Sévres porcelain; while 
a bevy of at least a hundred dames were 
hobbling away upon cracked old china 
teapots. 

A race, which came off between two 
dowagers, mounted on these grotesque 
and fragile hobbies (the prize being a 
Nankin jug, without a handle or a 
nose), was the occasion of indescrib- 
able merriment, even to the crowd of 
equestrians themselves, occupied as 
they were with their own private 
pranks and performances. Indeed, I 
remarked in general that nothing seem- 
ed ever to distract the attention of any 
body in Hobby-Land from his own little 
special capriccio, but his ineffable con. 
tempt for that of his neighbour, or his 
keen enjoyment of his friends’ follies. 
The ladies who rode the monkeys 
laughed immoderately at those on the 
tulip roots; who, in their turn, despised 
from the bottom of their hearts their 
companions on the backsof thepoultry ; 
while the latter looked positively indig- 
nant at the dowagers perched on the 
teapots, as they careered by them in 
the heat of the chase. 
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But the women, believe me, occu- 
pied no more than their fair proportion 
of the field ; the other sex were quite as 
numerous, and as variously and oddly 
mounted. Indeed, the ‘‘ mentis gratis- 
simus error” (no bad Latin for hobby) 
was even more pronounced in the mas- 
culine than in the feminine gender. 

My attention was next called toa 
regiment of pedagogues of the old 
school, most of them in clerical garb, 
and awfully wigged, riding cock-horse 
their own rods and ferules; their colo- 
nel was the celebrated Busby, on what 
was neither more nor less than an 
enormous broom—a small forest in it- 
self. They were followed at some dis- 
tance by a female troop of the same pro- 
fession similarly mounted, their formid- 
able airs and attitudes reminding one 
of the Amazons of ancient days, or the 
King of Dahomey’s female guards, in 
our own times. Some of the keenest 
of the schoolmistresses were in chase 
of a few innocent little truants, mount- 
ed on the regular wooden hobby-horses 
of our toy-shops, and hard enough was 
it for them to escape the hunters, by 
going at the pace the French call 
ventre-a-terre. 

The spectacle seemed to improve in 
singularity every moment. Saints and 
angels! what were these now coming 
towards us? There seemed to be no 
difference between rider and horse—it 
was cavalry on cavalry, or rather dra- 
goon upon dragoon ; in fact, as they 
came nearer, we found this was actu- 
ally the case—it was impossible to dis- 
criminate the steed from the horseman, 
or the horseman from the steed. I was 
utterly lost in amazement, and turned 
bewildered to my companion for an 
explanation. 

**Simple enough,” he replied, after 
indulging in another prodigious cachin- 
nation, well justified truly by the phe- 
nomenon before us. ‘‘ Simple enough! 
the miserable caitiffs you see are riding 
their own precious selves; these are 
the egotists, you must know—the ‘sui 
amantes sine rivali,” the self-admirers, 
self-lovers — self-idolaters, in short; 
each is his own hobby. Not a person 
in that immense cavalry regiment but 
flatters himself that he is mounted 
upon nothing less than one of the 
horses of the Sun. Each sees plainly 
enough what despicable hacks the rest 
are astride on, but thinks his own 
beast the most delicate bit of horse- 
flesh in the world.” 
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«That is very evident,” said I. 
‘*No Arab of the desert ever made 
such a pet of his horse as these wretches 
do of their beastly, contemptible, ras- 
cally selves.”’ 

‘Yahoo on yahoo,” shouted the 
fiend. ‘‘See how they stroke their 
own backs and pamper their own 
stomachs! Talk of the extravagance 
of maternal affection! Did the silliest 
of mothers, in the extremity of fond- 
ness and very dotage, ever so caress, 
fondle, or make so much of a worth- 
less lout of a son, as these selfish var- 
lets do of their own proper persons, or 
visible impersonations ?”’ 

«* Observe,” I said, ‘‘ how they spare 
the whip; Sancho or Hudibras was 
not more tender to his own cuticle.” 

It was a hint to the fiend, who in- 
stantly commenced heartily slashing 
and scourging those nearest to him with 
the rope of his lasso, making no dis- 
tinction between the hobbler and the 
hobby—for, indeed, there was none to 
make —the former raising as loud a 
yell when the latter was hit, as if he 
had felt the rope on his own shoulders. 

The lasso soon put the whole lumber- 
ing troop to flight. It was a relief to the 
eye when they were gone; for a more 
offensive, as well as ridiculous and 
awkward squad, it is impossible for 
imagination to conceive. Alas! how- 
ever, their numbers surpassed belief. 
There were enough of them to people 
three-quarters of the globe ; this being 
evidently, of all varieties of the hobby, 
the most extensive and the most in 
vogue, 

Not many minutes later I was ac- 
tually in some personal danger. 

“Fly! fly!” I called out to my 
comrade; ‘‘I am observed, I am dis- 
covered ; they will again be the death 
of me, as many a time they have been 
before.” 

There never was a narrower escape 
than I had from my old enemies — the 
‘bores of my acquaintance,” who 
were there to a man, organised, I be- 
lieve, into a sort of guild or corpora- 
tion, for they were all collected toge- 
ther, and seemed to be acting in con- 
cert. ‘There was the hypochondriac 
astride on the identical pair of scales 
which he was wont to carry in his 
pocket, lest he should chance to eat a 
grain or scruple more bread at his 
breakfast, or beef at his dinner, than 
he was allowed by his self-imposed 
sanatory regulations. There was my 
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Quidnune flying all abroad upon a pair 
of wings formed of the broad sheets of 
The Times newspaper, and bawling 
the latest scrap of news from Constan- 
tinople. There was my literary tor- 
ment bestraddling a long roll of MSS., 
which he would certainly have inflicted 
on me, had he overtaken me. There was 
the naturalist, also, on his entomologi- 
cal hobby, no other than a mighty flea 
(as huge as that which Panurge wore 
in his ear-ring), with a proboscis like 
that of a young elephant. The whole 
corps of Facheux were upon me, ani- 
mated with their original malignity— 
doubtless, not a little increased by their 
rage at the exposure I was so rash as 
to make of some of them in these very 
columns, many a fair moon since. 

Narrow, indeed, was my escape 
from them. An escape it was, truly— 
not from one death, but from a thou- 
sand. When I was recovered from my 
fright, we were in a somewhat more 
retired and quiet corner of the region. 

My guide called my attention to a 
figure in a naval unform, who was ma- 
naging, with no great address, some- 
thing on which he was seated astride, 
with a conceited, assuming air, obvi- 
ously anxious to concentrate the atten- 
tion of all the row upon himself. This 
proved to be no other than Captain 
Warner on his notorious hobby, the 
Long Range. At first, the ladies were 
thrown into consternation when they 
heard he was coming; but they soon 
saw that the beast was an innocent 
poor creature; and some of them, to 
the Captain’s great annoyance, caress- 
ed it as they passed, and even looked 
down the animal’s throat. 

Who should ride by next, but a most 
respectable, but unwieldy old gentle- 
man, whom I knew, the moment I 
saw him, to be the venerable Joseph 
Hume, upon that well-known Scotch 
hack of his, Economy, out of Cheese- 
paring, by Pennywise, out of Pound- 
foolish. Corpulent as he was, there 
was a Quixotic air about him; and 
this was improved by the circumstance 
that he was followed by his squire Wil- 
liams, nicknamed Smollet by the Par- 
liamentary wags, being a sorry ‘‘ con- 
tinuation of Hume.” Close at their 
heels was another legislator, who, seen 
at a distance, looked like Orson in the 
legend, or a moving bush, as if ‘* Bir- 
nam wood was coming to Dunsinane” 
in earnest. But he was soon near 
enough to be recognised by any one 


who had ever seen him before. I need 
hardly say it was the grisly and gallant 
Sibthorpe. His lance was in the rest, 
and he was in full tilt at the Crystal 
Palace, a phantom of which was, no 
doubt, standing before him, and ex- 
citing him to frenzy. 

«¢ Now for the lasso,” cried my com- 
rade; and, in good sooth, it was time 
to arrest the Colonel’s progress, for he 
was dashing right into the Bohemian 
glass and the old china, probably tak- 
ing them for the object of his antipa- 
thy, or one of its wings. 

The loop was flung ; and so adroitly, 
though invisible, that the Lincoln 
knight on his hobby lay sprawling the 
next instant, biting the dust like one 
of Homer’s heroes. Another moment, 
and the same dexterous hand pulled 
out an enormous pair of shears, and 
left the brave Colonel's chin as smooth 
as Apollo’s. The fiend tossed it into 
the air, where it looked exceedingly 
like a meteor, as it streamed to the 
wind ; and was taken by the terrestrial 
astronomers for the tail of a comet, 
the same which people caught colds 
gazing at no later than last September. 
I overheard Squire Williams characte- 
ristically whispering to the knight, his 
master, that it was a shame to waste 
so much good hair, which would have 
stuffed an excellent mattress. 

The fate of Sibthorpe was a warn- 
ing to Mr. Muntz, who was not far off 
at the time. The Birmingham hero, 
whose bush was quite as tempting, see- 
ing what befell the Colonel, rode away, 
full speed, on his indefatigableCurrency 
nag, and was soon out of sight. 

Presently there ‘* came pricking o’er 
the plain,” a form more dignified and 
respectable than any I had yet ob- 
served. My less reverential companion 
would again have thrown his lasso ; 
but I held his arm, and the gentle 
knight passed forward unmolested — a 
forbearance which his noble philanthro~ 
py and strain of true chivalry justly 
claimed for him. It was Lord Dudley 
Stuart on his generous Polish steed. 

*¢ Besides,” said I, ** we shall, doubt- 
less, meet with far better game pre- 
sently. Recollect we have not yet come 
up with your Edinburgh jockeys; I 
wonder where the deuce they can be.” 

‘¢ Probably giving chase to Warner,” 
said he. 

It was even so, as a thundering 
sound from afar soon convinced us, 
being no other than the din and up. 
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roar occasioned by Bright on his Bu- 
cephalus and Cobden on his cob, mak- 
ing after the Knight of the Long Range, 
who fled before them into all corners 
of the Pampas. 

Certainly there was never a more 
magnificent pair of hobbies bred in a 
stable than the two enthusiasts, now 
approaching in full gallop, had under 
them. The name of Bright’s was 
Peace ; that of Cobden, Arbitration. 
Bright, being a disciple of William 
Penn, wore a jacket of drab, and, in- 
stead of the jockey’s cap, the broad 
brim of his community; such a turn-out 
as was never seen on the turf before. 
Sir Cobden was cased in printed calico 
—the costume, no doubt, of the days of 
the League. 

«‘ Fine animals,” quoth I, as they 
came near (meaning the hobbies, I en- 
treat you to understand). 

** Chargers, you observe,” said the 
fiend; ‘‘regular war-horses—particu- 
larly Friend Bright’s, who richly de- 
serves to be read out of meeting.” 

**And pray remark,” I rejoined, 
«*how much more noise their hobbies 
make than the Captain’s, who is a man 
of war by profession, and rides that 
huge piece of ordnance.” 

** They make a d—] of a clatter be- 
tween them,” said he; ‘there was 
never heard the like since the ghost 
of Guido Cavalcanti pursued the spec- 
tre-maid with his hell-dogs, in the pine- 
forests of Ravenna.” 

‘*¢ Hold,” I exclaimed, interrupting 
him ; “they will overtake poor War- 
ner, if you are not expeditious; and 
assuredly he will be torn to pieces, or 
they will annihilate him with their olive 
cudgels.” 

¢* Which will you have ?” cried he. 

“Friend Bright, by all means.” 

The lasso flew. You never saw an 
experter cast ; it would have charmed 
poor Basil Hall, or Mayne Reid, who 
understands this sort of thing per- 
fectly. 

Cobden made his escape ; Bright 
rolled in the dust at our feet, bellow- 
ing like a bull of Basan. The fiend 
gave me the hobby to hold; but the 
creature was so vicious, notwithstand- 
ing his gentle name, and made such 
attempts to kick my shins, that I had 
a great mind to let him go. However, 
I managed to hold him for a few mi- 
nutes — long enough to give my com- 





A Second Flight ; or, a Visit to Hobby-Land. 
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anion time to thrash his master with 
1is own olive branch, which he did 
most lustily, dusting his drab jacket, to 
the infinite joy of men and angels. 
You have no notion what a deal of 
thrashing a shadow will bear without 
being much the worse for it five mi- 
nutes after. This done, my compa- 
nion took the rope of his lasso and se- 
cured the crest-fallen Quaker Mazep- 
pa-wise on the back of his charger ; 
then administering a sound kick to the 
latter, a parte post, he dismissed the 
horse and the rider with more execra- 
tions than ever Lear poured on his 
daughters. 

‘“* Perhaps the poor devil is sincere, 
after all,” I could not help saying, 
feeling some little twinge of commise- 
ration for the unlucky preacher of 
peace. 

‘‘If he is sincere,” said my friend, 
sharply, ‘‘he is only the more mis- 
chievous, and better deserves what 
he has got; but the deuce a grain 
of sincerity there is in him, any 
more than in his brother who has 
escaped. ‘The lads are as hollow as a 
pair of kettle-drums, or they would 
never make the infernal noise they do 
in the world.” 

Charity was not to be expected from 
his lips: so I let his intolerant opinions 
pass unrebuked. 

‘¢ We have outstaid our time,” said 
I; “let us wing our way back to 
earth.” 

** And reserve the Utopians and No. 
bodies for another flight? Agreed!” 

Crossing the borders again, I saw 
one or two hobbies of elder times. 
There was Ulysses cocked on the 
wooden horse—Diogenes astride on his 
tub — Socrates on the back of his de- 
mon ; and, coming down to the middle 
ages, the very last object of curiosity 
that engaged our attention was no less 
a personage than Mahomet himself, 
scudding through the air on that mys- 
terious animal, Borak, the identical 
beast that carried him to Jerusalem on 
that ever-memorable night of which we 
were speaking just now. 

We must have made quite as good 
dispatch as the Prophet of Araby ; for 
Ihad just directed a billet-doux to 
Corinna before I started, and when I 
returned, the ink was not yet dry with 
which I had written her laureled 


name, 
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The Dream of Ravan.— Part LII. 


THE DREAM OF RAVAN—A MYSTERY. 


PART IIl.—TOE KAMATUR RAKSHAS AND THE SUPERNATURAL WEAPONS. 


. Wuen Ravan mentioned the name of 


the Kamatur Rakshas, a smile full of 
meaning passed round the assembly. 
Kamarur signifies ‘‘ sick with love ;” 
or “madly in love ;” and since his 
hallucination about Sita, the epithet of 
Kamatur Rakshas, or ‘the love-sick 
Titan,” had been stealthily applied to 
himself in all the gossiping coteries 
that formed round the Court of Lanka. 
For then, as now, though subjects 
would fight loyally, and die bravely 
for their monarch, they would freely 
canvass his faults. Indeed, the nick- 
name was first tauntingly given him 
by his own virtuous brother, Bibbi- 
shana, who, though most devotedly 
attached to his person and his govern- 
ment, never ceased to protest against 
his injustice in detaining Sita, and to 
warn him of the fatal results of perse- 
vering in such a course. But there 
was another reason for the furtive mer- 
riment. Among the auditors of the 
dream, standing in his place among 
the ancient Senapatis, or military 
chiefs, was the genuine Kamatur Rak- 
shas himself, to whom Ravan’s narra- 
tive alluded. He was the oldest friend 
and companion of the Titan king, and 
was a general favourite at the Rak- 
shas’ court; but of so humorous a 
turn of mind, and so eccentric in his 
conduct, that the mere introduction of 
a name so constantly associated with 
fun, into a recital so sombre, and al- 
most tragic in its general character, 
produced a contrast of ideas that was 
too violent for the gravity of the as- 
sembly. The original name of this 
Titan was Kopa-dana, a title indica- 
tive of the combination in his character 
of anger and generosity ; but since he 
had held the government of the pearl- 
fisheries, it had been changed to Ka- 
matur. For while exercising this go- 
vernment he had once entertained, for 
some months, a group of beautiful 
Apsaras, those celestial nymphs that 


dance like mists upon the sunbeams— 
whose virtue was equal to their beauty 
—and became passionately attached to 
one of the number, named Ramaniya,* 
or the *“* Charmer.” His love, how- 
ever, was as chivalric as it was ardent ; 
and, not being returned by the fair ob- 
ject of his passion, except by a grate- 
ful friendship, he limited the expres- 
sion of his passion to keeping vigil at 
night (in full armour) outside the 
tower in which Ramaniya’s chamber 
was situated, and driving away all the 
Yakshas and Pishachas that infested 
the neighbourhood, with the intention 
of carrying off the beauty. 

One of the remarkable peculiarities 
about the Kamatur Rakshas was his 
(apparent) love for the brute creation. 
He collected together all the animals 
and birds of every description that he 
could lay hishands on—fed them sump- 
tuously, erected extensive Pashu-shalas 
(the same as the modern Pinjura-purs, 
or animal hospitals of Surat and Bom- 
bay) for their accommodation, and 
passed a great part of his time in their 
company; so that he was as well 
known and beloved among the deer, 
wild boars, sheep, kids, peacocks, he- 
rons, doves, &c., as a Buddhist priest 
or a Muni living in forest hermitage. 
A friar, indeed, of the Buddhist order 
actually assisted him in these benefi- 
cent ministrations to the animals and 
birds ; but, strange to say, all this at- 
tachment was, on his part, wholly de- 
ceptive. One after another, he slaugh- 
tered and feasted on his favourites, not 
only without remorse, but with a cruel 
zest that betrayed the latent Titan. 
The true solution of the inconsistency 
was this: He was a firm believer in 
the metempsychosis. But on this ge- 
neral doctrine he had engrafted atheory 
of his own, that the happiness of the 
wandering soul, after each emigration, 
depended on its condition (happy or 
otherwise) at the moment of making 


* Ramana signifies, in Sanscrit, a husband, a lover, a sporter, player, tumbler. Ramant, 
a wife, sweetheart, agreeable woman, female player, dancer; from the rout RAM, to sport. 
There can be no doubt this is the true origin of the term Roman, by which the Gypsies 
designate both a Gypsy and a husband. Their language, with a great portion of modern 
Hindu dialects, contains many words of pure Sanscrit, such a3 SHaKa (vegetable); Kasra 


(wood), &e. 
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its exit from one sphere of living being 
into another. So that the greatest 
possible mercy that could be shown to 
any animal was to cut it off when it 
was in the full flush of good feeding, 
and rolling in clover. The misery in 
which old “and diseased animals linger 
out a wretched existence in the Pinjara- 
purs, or animal hospitals, had probably 
suggested this theory, and certainly af- 
forded it no small justification. ‘But 
it was found also to harmonise admi- 
rably with a very proper Titanic re- 
lish for good fat saddles of gram-fed 
mutton, haunches of venison, and 
boars roasted whole. 

Another peculiarity was his power of 
using the ‘* Mohan-Astra,” and the 
delight which he took in it. The As. 
tras are, as we may inform our readers, 
a kind of weapons that one constantly 
meets in the ancient Hindu legends, 
and which at first are very puzzling. 
They sometimes have a palpable shape, 
and from their effects in burning the 
enemy, &c., we are led to imagine, 
that they are nothing but rockets or 
shells, and that the ancient Hindus 
were well acquainted with the use of 
gunpowder. But a further acquain. 
tance corrects this idea. We find the 


operator folding his arms on the field 
of battle, and, by mere inward medi- 
tation, despatching the Astra, which 


LIST OF ASTRAS, OR SUPERNATURAL WEAPONS, 
FOR HIS COMBAT WITH THE TITANS. 


VAMITRA TO RAMA, 


RAMAYANA—ADI—KANDA—BAR@A, XXIX.—ED. SCHLEGEL—XXX. ED. 
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is to arrest or consume the hostile 
army. We find such elemental Astras 
as ** Wet Thunderbolt,” “ Dry Thun- 
derbolt,” “ Rain Astra,” ‘ Drought 
Astra,” “Frost Astra ;" such spiritual 
Astras as ‘‘ Fascination,” ‘* Allure. 
ment,” ‘* Maddening,” or ‘‘ Intoxica- 
tion,” “Trembling” or ‘ Panic;” 
such physiological Astras as ‘ Over. 
powering with Sleep,” * Quieting,” 
and * Paralysing ; ;” and we are forced 
ultimately to conclude, that the whole 
armoury is spiritual, and is to be inter- 
preted by three analogies in the Eu- 
ropean sphere of thought and experi- 
ence— namely, magic, mesmerism, and 
the modern electro- biology. We sub- 
join here a curious list ‘of these wea- 
pons, taken from the Ramayana. The 
manuscripts vary a good deal: even 
the printed editions of Schlegel and 
Gorresio differ somewhat as to the 
order, the number, and the names of 
the Astras. ‘There is, however, a suf- 
ficient agreement, on the whole. Gor- 
resio’s edition, the typography of which 
is beautiful, but in which the text is, 

in general, less carefully and correctly 
edited than Schlegel’s, contains the 
fuller list of the two. We have con- 
structed the subjoined catalogue of the 
ya armoury froma comparison of 
both:— 


DELIVERED BY THE SAGE VISH- 


GORRESIO. 


The ‘ Bramh Astra;’ terrible to the three collected worlds. 


The Astra, or Discus of ‘ Judgment ;’ 


which causes the extermination of the people. 


The Astra, or Discus, of Dharma (nemesis)—like fate itself. 


The irresistible Astra, or Discus, of Fate. 
The etherial Discus of Vishnu; 
The ‘ Thunderbolt,’ hard to resist ; 


the cruel Discus of Indra. 
the excellent ‘ Trident of Shiva.’ 


The terrible ‘ Bramhan’s Head ;’ the ‘ arrow-resembling’ Astra. 


The ‘ Bramhanical Astra,’ incomparable ; the ‘ Shankar- Astra, 
The two beautiful clubs, Modaki and Shikara. 

The iron-headed club of Vishnu—Kaumodaki. 

The ‘ Noose of Law,’ -_ the ‘ Noose o f Fate.’ 

Noose of Varuna’ (God of the water). 


The most wonderful ‘ 


* with flaming mouth. 


The two Thunderbolts of Indra, ‘ Dry’ and ‘ Wet.’ 
The Astra of the Trident-bearer, and the ‘ Narayan-Astra.’ 
The fiery Astra, called ‘ Point,’ and the windy Astra, called ‘ Whirl-about.’ 


The Astras ‘ Pounding to Atoms, 


’ *Shaking to Pieces,’ 


and ‘ Tearing asunder of Enemies.’ 


The ‘ Horse’s- head’ Astra; the ‘ Hammer,’ the ‘ Heron’s beak.’ 
The two-powers (or spears), ‘ Not sped in vain,’ and ‘ Victorious.’ 
The terrible ‘ Skeleton Pestle,’ the ‘ Bracelet of Skulls,’ and the ‘Tinkling Waist-Chain o 


Titans, 


’ 


Rattling Bones,’ worn by the 
The great Astra, called ‘the Delighting 


The ‘Casting into deep sleep’ 
Astras, 


of the Vidhyadharas 
(Who ascend to heaven by holding a magical pill in their mouths), 
Astra, the ‘Thoroughly quieting,’ and the ‘ Paralysing 


, 


The ‘ Solar’ Astra, the ‘ Rain,’ and the ‘ Drought’ Astras, 
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The ‘ Burning-up ’ and the ‘ Smearing-over’ Astras. 

The ‘ Allurement’ and the ‘ Maddening ** Astras, dear to Cupid. 

The cherished Astra of the Gandharvas, called ‘Monana,’ or ‘ Fascination.’ 

The Sura Astra, which steals away lustre and beauty ; the ‘ Blasting of enemies.’ 
The ‘ Paishacha,’ or Devil’s Astra ; called ‘ Red-flesh-eater.’ 


The ‘ Kubera’ Astra (for showering gold). 


The ‘ Rakshas,’ or Titan Astra, which destroyeth the fortune, the courage, and life of one’s 


foes. 


The ‘ Fainting’ Astra, the ‘ Whipping,’ the ‘ Trembling,’ the ‘ Drawing along of Enemies.’ 
The ‘ Diluvial’ Astra, the ‘ Whirlpool,’ the * Paviour.’ 
The ‘ Truth’ and the ‘ Lying’ Astras; the Astra of ‘ Maha-Maya,’ or ‘ Great magical illu- 


sion.’ 


The ‘ Heroism’ Astra; the ‘ Splendour,’ the ‘ Abstraction of others’ splendour.’ 
The ‘Moon’ and the ‘ Frost’ Astras; the ‘ Twashtra,’ or ‘ Chaos-demon’ Astra, powerful to 


enemies, 


The invincible ‘ Smiting’ Astra; the ‘ Daitya,’ the ‘Danava’ Astras. 
And the ‘ Cold-pointed arrow ;’ the peculiar Astra of man. 


The purely spiritual nature of these 
weapons, that they are summoned and 
embodied by magical incantation, dwell 
in the mind alone, and perform their 


service by inward volition, or mental 
summons, is evident from the follow- 
ing passage, which succeeds the enu- 
meration of the Astras :— 


Then, turning with his face to the east, and purified, the eminent Muni 

Gave unto Rama, well pleased, the incomparable assemblage of Astras ; 

The apprehension of which is hard to the gods themselves. 

Those Astras, then, well pleased, to Rama he orally delivered, 

While the Muni, muttering, repeated the whole collection of Mantras (or spells), 
The Astras appeared in embodied shape, and stood in attendance upon the Prince. 
And all those Astras, rejoicing, to Rama said, with hands submissively joined, 


“ Here we are, most generous Raghava ! 


Thy servants are we—command us.” 


Rama, accepting them graciously, and touching them with his hand,f 
He thus commanded them all—‘t DwELL YE WITHIN MY MIND; 


AND, BEING REMEMBERED, SERVE ME.” 


When, by a mere volition and word 
spoken, the professor of biology makes 
his victim not only believe that it 
freezes, but actually shiver with cold 
in the midst of summer, he merely 
launches the ‘‘ Frost Astra” at him 
from his mind. When he forces him 
to take shelter under the table from 
the pelting of the pitiless storm, it is 
“ Wet Thunderbolt” and the “ Rain 
Astra.” When he causes him to feel 
the taste of wine from a draught of 
pure water, and to reel and stagger 
from its effects, it is the ** Intoxication 
Astra.” When he nails his foot to the 
floor with a word, or shuts his eyes so 
that he cannot open them, it is the 
‘* Paralysing Astra.” 

The ‘casting into deep sleep,” the 
‘* thoroughly quieting,” and the “ Pa- 
ralysing Astras” have their co-rela- 
tives in mesmerism, also, to which 
biology evidently bears some relation. 

In the “burning,” ‘ whipping,” 
‘pounding to atoms,” “shaking to 
pieces,” aaa other Astras of physical 


* Or “ Intoxication.”, 


torture, we are reminded of the plagues 
with which the magician, Prospero, 
threatens to visit the refractory Cali- 
ban, according to the well-known 
practice of his profession. The Astras 
of * allurement,” “ fascination,” ** be- 
witching,” “ maddening with love,” 
are amongst the recognised powers of 
magic ; love itself being, indeed, an 
admitted magical and mesmeric power, 
acting through the eyes. The power 
of affecting the prarn through the optic 
nerve, by fixing the eye on one point, 
if luminous so much the better, to 
which the biologist resorts, and which 
is only another form of Mr. Braid’s 
Hypwnortsina, and of Jacob Behmen’s 
looking into the bright tin dish to bring 
on ecstacy has been exercised, time 
out of mind, by the ecstatic schools of 
India: many of the Yogis, following 
the advice of Krishna, in the Gita, and 
gazing downward on the tips of their 
own noses, while others squint upwards 
at the corner of their eyebrows. But 
this is a very different matter from the 


} Schlegel renders it—“ taking them each by the hand”—Singulos manu prehendens. 
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*¢fascination” produced by two eyes 
looking intently and immovably into 
other two eyes of a different sex, and 
in which the sour itself is affected. 
Upon the very natural employment, 
and the result of this process in love- 
making, we need not dwell. But the 
modern adoption of this very method to 
induce the mesmeric sleep is more 
curious, and shows that there is an 
undoubted relation, which it would be 
worth while to understand, between 
magic, mesmerism, fascination, and 
love. What renders the adoption of 
this mode of mesmerism by the fascina- 
tion of the eye more curious, is, that 
we find this also mentioned as having 
been practised in India, more than two 
thousand years ago, for the purpose of 
fascinating and paralysing a woman; 
and, singular to say, in order to pre- 
serve her from the counter fascinations 
of a lover. 

A disciple named Vipula, left in 
solemn charge of his master’s beautiful 
wife, and finding her inclined to give 
too great heed to the compliments and 
flattery of a celestial visitor, who comes 
peaees in all his plumery during 

er husband’s absence from his her- 
mitage, mesmerises and paralyses her 
powers so completely that she can neither 
speak nor move, by looking steadily 
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into her two eyes. ‘The story is given 
in the Mahabharata in the Anushasana 
Parva, Adhyaya XL., and is one of 
the greatest curiosities in the whole 
circle of Hindu literature. What is 
not a little singular, although the 
method adopted by Vipula, and the 
effects produced upon the woman, cor- 
respond exactly with those of mesmer- 
ism, the theory is quite different, and 
peculiarly Hindu. It is this, that the 
spirit or intelligence of Vipula, for- 
sakes his own frame, and enters that 
of the woman through the eyes and 
mouth ; his own body remaining, as it 
were, inanimate the while. Here is 
the story—It is only necessary to state 
that Shakra is another name for Indra; 
the Jupiter Pluvius and Tonans of the 
old elemental Hindu Pantheon, but a 
very secondary deity—a mere angel of 
thunder and rain, in that form of Hin- 
duism which superseded the Vedic, 
and has now reigned, with some modi- 
fications, for nearly three thousand 
years. He is as great a rake as 
Olympian Jove, whose prototype, in- 
deed, in this respect, he is; but is more 
consistently represented as a beautiful 
celestial youth—a Giovanni descended 
from Swarga. He is the discomfited 
lover in the tale. 


Vipula, the ascetic Muni, mesmerises his Preceptor’s Wife (Ruchi), in order to 
prevent her from giving heed to the fine speeches of Indra, or Shakra. 


That Vipula, mighty ascetic, ssATED NEAR his Preceptor’s wife, 

FAscInATED, with all his might, the beautiful woman SEATED BEFORE HIM. 

WITH HIS TWO EYES UPON HER TWO EYES, RAYS UNITING WITH RAYS, 

Vipula entered her body, even as the wind pervadeth the empty space, 

HER SIGHT WITH His SIGHT, and HER MOUTH WITH HIS MOUTH (pervading. )* 
Motionless, then, the Muni remained, like a shadow vanishing inward : 

Then Vipula, taking under his own control the body of his Preceptor’s wife, 

Abode therein, intent upon keeping her safe ; but sH—E WAS NOT AWARE OF HIS PRESENCE, 
He guarded her all the time, O King, his Preceptor remained away ; 

Till the mighty of spirit, having accomplished his sacrifice, home returned. 


XLL. 
Once about then, the Lord of the Devas, assuming a body of heavenly form, 
Thinking “ now is the time for me,” that hermitage approached. 
Making his beauty beyond compare, and much to be loved, the lord of mankind, 
Becoming most lovely to look upon, entered that hermitage. 
There he beheld that body of Vipula Muni seated, 
Motionless and with fixed eye, as if to a statue turned ! 
And Ruchi, with beautiful side-long glances, with rounded form, and bosom replete with 


milk, 


With eyes like the lotus-leaf and large, and a face that shone like the moon at its full. 


* These are the very remarkable words of the original :— 


Guru-patnim samasino Vipulaha sa mahatapaha 
Upasinam-anindyangim yatharthe samalobhayat. 
Netrabhyam netrayorasya, rashnim sanyojya rashmibhihi, 
Vivesha Vipulaha kayam-akasham pavanoyatha, 
Lakshanam lakshane naiya, vadanam vadqanenacha. 








i 
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She, as soon as she looked upon him, desired to rise up precipitate, 





At his beauty astonished, and wishing to say to him, “‘ Who art thou ?” 

Bur THE MATRON DESIROUS OF RISING UP, BY VIPULA WAS RESTRAINED ; 
Bounp vowy, O King of men, SHE FELT UNABLE TO MOVE. 

Her the Lord of the Devas addressed, in tender speech, surpassingly sweet— 

“ Know me, O purely smiling, the Lord of the Devas, come hither on thy account, 
Suffering anguish from love, the result of my passion for thee. 

That me behold in thy presence—O haste! the time is passing away.” 

That Shakra, ashe addressed her thus, the Muni Vipula heard ; 

Within the body housed of his master’s wife, he beheld the Lord of the Devas, 
And that unslandered woman, O King, WAS UNABLE TO GET UP: 

Nor WAS SHE ABLE TO UTTER A WORD, HELD BY VIPULA UNDER CONTROL. 
THE son or Bhrigu, LOOKING WITHIN THE FRAME OF HIS MASTER'S WIFE. 

THE MOST LUMINOUS SAGE, ABOUNDING IN POWER, BY YOGA, O SOVEREIGN, BOUND 


HER DOWN; 


HE FASTENED DOWN, BY THE BONDS OF YOGA, ALL HER ORGANS OF SENSE. 

The husband of Sachi, seeing her void of emotion, again 

Addressed her, abashed, O King, As FASCINATED SHE SAT BY THE POWER OF YOGA. 
Then she wished to reply to him—* Come, O come !” 

But Vipula CHANGED THAT SPEECH OF HIS MASTER’S WIFE, 

And “Pray, Sir, what is the cause of your coming?” This reply, 

Adorning her matron purity, went forth from her moon-like mouth. 

But she was abashed, HAVING UTTERED THAT SPEECH WHILE UNDER ANOTHER’S 


CONTROL; 


And the Shaker of Cities, standing there, became perplexed exceedingly. 

That King of the Devas, O lord of men, perceiving this her aversion, 

The Thousand-eyed One, then giving a glance with his [inward] celestial eye, 

Beheld the Muni within her body, visible before him, 

Like an image within a mirror, reflected him within the body of his Preceptor’s wife ; 
With terrific mortification armed, the Shaker of Cities beholding, 

Then trembled he, Sovereign, greatly alarmed, and dreading his terrible curse : 

But, releasing the wife of his ghostly Preceptor, Vipula, glorious ascetic, 

Entering his proper body again, thus spoke to the terrified Shakra— 

**O slave of thy senses, evil-disposed, sin-breathing Shaker of Cities! 

Not long will the gods and men continue to worship thee! 

What! Shakra, hast thou forgotten, is it not fixed in thy mind, 

That thou by Gautama wert let go, branded all over with marks of shame ? 

I know thee, the lord of the boyish intellect, and the spirit uncollected : 

Fool! this woman by me is guarded—begone as thou camest, mischievous wretch ! 
Thee let me not, O foolish of spirit, this day consume with my holy radiance, 

Feeling compassion, I do not wish, O Vasava, to burn thee. 

But if the more terrible Lord of Mind, the Preceptor, see thee sin devising, 

He will this day consume thee utterly with an anger-enkindled eye: 

And, Shakra, thou oughtest not to act thus again ; but shouldest respect the Bramhans. 
He, whom the Scripture calleth ‘ my son and minister,’ smites with the power of God: 
And for that thou goest forward [to sin] confiding in this idea, ‘ I am immortal.’ 
Beware and do not despise! there is nothing whatever too hard to accomplish by peniten- 


tial austerities.” 


Shakra, on hearing this speech of Vipula, mighty in spirit, 


To return, however, from this tale 
of fascination to the Astras. Among 
the list of these spiritual weapons, one, 
it will be observed, is described as pre- 
eminently the human Astra, and that 
is ‘the cold pointed arrow.” This, it 
must be confessed, looks very like the 
**cold steel” which was such a favou- 
rite resource with our illustrious coun- 
tryman, Lord Gough, and we are al- 
most tempted to doubt its spirituality. 
But some undoubtedly spiritual are of 
a very formidable class. We have the 
“‘Smiting” or “ Killing” Astra, like 
that exercised by the professors of 


Without uttering a single word, abashed, vanished on the spot. 


black magic; the “Trembling” Astra, 
which ccattered panic among an ene- 
my ; the Astra of “Fainting” or “ In- 
sensibility,” which struck the victim 
senseless in a moment — the “ blasting 
of enemies,” some reminiscence or pre- 
sentiment of which is expressed in the 
language of popular execration among 
ourselves. 

Then, again, we have a class of gob- 
lin Astras, which must have operated 
terribly upon the imagination, such as 
the Devil’s Astra, ‘red flesh-eater,” 
and the Rakshas Astra of ‘‘ Kankala- 
Mushala,” which Schlegel translates 
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the “‘ bone-breaking pestle” horren- 
dum pistillum ossifragum”—but which 
should really be rendered ‘ Skeleton- 
pestle,” which harmonises it com~- 
pletely with its two companions, 
«¢ Skull-bracelet” and ‘*Tinkling waist- 
chain of rattling bones,” such as the 
Titans delight to wear. 

But there is one spiritual weapon of 
a nature more original and more truly 
formidable than any power of infliction 
which western supernatural art has 
hitherto conceived. It is called 
«* Dharma-pasha,” which, in harmony 
with Schlegel, we render the Noose or 
Law! 


“ Tunc LEGIS LAQUEUM, fatique laqueum invictum, 
Varuni quoque laqueum do tibi celebratissimum.” 


The European magician or witch 
may scatter blights, plagues, and pains 
from his or her fingers’ ends. The 
American biologist may subject his 
patients to alternate heat and cold, 
drench him in rain, chill him with frost, 
and pelt him with hail and thunder. 
It was reserved for the subtle and ori- 
ginal genius of Hindu magic to invest 
its adept with a power which would 
enable him, while sitting at ease in his 
own chamber, by a mere effort of his 
*‘ astric” volition, to involve his enemy 
in the terrible “‘ Noose of Law,” to 
make him suffer all the harassing 
anxieties and penalties, the delays, the 
vexations, the losses, and the tremen- 
dous costs of an imaginary suit in 
Chancery! This was the sublime of 
magical revenge. 

[Are these Astras, after all, we may 
ask parenthetically — real, real, spiri- 
tual powers, which higher orders of 
intelligences than man may and do ex- 
ercise? The word Astra is derived 
from the root As, to throw or send 
forward—it is a spiritual arrow thrown 
or dispatched. Is there not in this 
some analogy to the messengers or 
ANGELS of death, plague, judgment, 
&c., which we read of in Scripture ? 

When we read of the spirit who said, 
«*T will be a lying spirit in the mouth 
of his prophets,” are we not reminded 
of the “Lying” Astra? When the 
angels smite the persecutors of Lot, 
&c., with blindness and delirium, have 
we not a power put forth like the As- 
tras of ‘senselessness,” and ‘* mad- 
ness,” and “illusion”? In that most 
sublime image of the angel of the Lord 
looking out of the pillar, and Trov- 
BLING THE HOST OF THE EGypTIANs, 
have we not a supernatural influence 
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darted against them resembling the 
Astra of ‘‘ trembling” or ‘ panic’’? 

Finally, in the angel of judgment, 
before whom the host perished — the 
wrath that wenT rorta to destroy, do 
we not painfully realise the ‘* Astra of 
judgment, which causes the extermi- 
nation of the people”? These things 
merit grave consideration. ] 

We now return, after a long but not 
wholly unnecessary digression, to the 
Kamatur Rakshas:—The Astra which, 
in this wild tale, he is represented as 
exercising, is that of the Gandharvas, 
the ** Mohan” or “Fascination” Astra, 
and the occasion and mode of his ex- 
ercising it are very innocent and amus- 
ing. The Kamatur had a favourite 
story about two giants, called ‘* Amuk”’ 
and ** Tamuk,” which, like other ve- 
teran Senapatis, he was very fond of 
relating, as he figured in it consider- 
ably himself, and he had told it over 
and over again so often, that every one 
knew it by heart, and was tired of 
eternally hearing it. The moment, 
therefore, he began with, ‘I remem- 
ber one day Amuk saying to Tamuk,”’ 
every one, even his old friend Ravan, 
who bore more patiently with him than 
any one else, made off as fast as pos- 
sible. This annoyed the Kamatur ; 
for the story of Amuk and Tamuk had 
now grown to be a necessity of his ex- 
istence. After thinking some time 
over the matter, he mounted his grey 
horse, Wayu-bhaksha, or Wind-eater, 
and rode over to the Rishi Maricha. 

Maricha was an ascetic sage that 
dwelt in a hermitage in one of the 
southern forests, and divided his time 
between the three great pursuits of 
Hindu transcendental wisdom. The 
first, which we may term summarily 
self-conquest, consists again of three 
branches—Tyaca, or the renunciation 
of the world, and abandonment of all 
things; Varracya, or the attainment 
of passionless indifference and disin- 
terestedness, by the silencing of every 
passion and desire; and Tapa, or he- 
roic self-mortification, by the endu- 
rance of long-continued, painful pe- 
nances, ‘The second, contemplation, 
also consists of three stages—Yoaa, or 
the re-uniting of the scattered spirit 
by rigid self-restraint, and withdraw. 
ing it from the windows of the senses 
which look upon the external world ; 
Samapul, the mystic inward trance, or 
wakening into the spiritual world, 
which is the result of this prolong- 
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ed self-concentration; and Dyyana, 
gnosis, intuitive knowledge, or clair- 
voyance, the original condition of the 
spirit, the restoration of which is the 
fruit of the previous discipline. 

The third, Smpput, or thaumaturgic 

ower, is said to consist of eight 
feasts but the different enumera- 
tions of these, even omitting all the 
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purely mental ones, such as satisfaction 
of mind, freedom from desire, freedom 
from grief, &c., and those physical 
ones which are negative, such as ex- 
emption from disease, pain, heat, cold, 
the influence of the elements, &c., 
raise the positive thaumaturgie powers 
to, at least, thirteen, as may be seen 
in the following 


Self-nutrition.—Or the power of instant and spontaneous evolution of the juices, producing 
nutrition and healthy life without external nutriment. 

Rest.—The power of reposing anywhere at any time, and under any conditions. 

Equality.—The power of enjoying a tranquil sameness of condition, and life under all circum- 


stances. 


Minuteness.—Or the power of reducing; one’s self to the smallness of an atom; so as to be 


invisible, and penetrate solid bodies. 


Magnitude. —Or the power of illimitable self-extension, so as to be able to touch the moon 


and stars with your finger. 


Buoyancy.—Or the power of divesting yourself of all gravity, so as to walk on the waters, 


and rise to the clouds. 


Gravity.—Or the power of increasing your weight infinitely, so as to be immovable to any 


power of traction. 


Rapidity.—Or the power of being in any spot in an instant of time, by mere volition, 
Acquisition.—Or the power of obtaining all that one desires. 

Metamorphosis.—Or the power of assuming any shape at will. 

Subjection.—Or the power of swaying, and holding in subjection the will of others. 


Fiat.—Or irresistible will. 


Maricha was already master of all 
these, except the three last. He was 
in appearance a Panjara or Cage— 
i.e., a mere skeleton, in food a Wayu- 
baksha, or Wind-eater, in power a 
Khe-chara, or Sky-goer. With all his 
eminent qualities, he was timid and 
scrupulous in religious matters, and 
his better judgment often yielded to 
his spiritual fears. Thus, when Ravan 
first resolved to carry off Sita, he 
visited Maricha, and asked him to as- 
sume the form of a beautiful deer, and 
lure Rama and Lakshmana far from 
the hermitage where she abode. He 
at first refused, but on Ravan threaten- 
ing to kill him, he complied, and thus 
became the accomplice of his crime ; 
not, however, from the earthly fear of 
death, but upon this somewhat selfish 
calculation of spiritual profit and loss. 

‘* If, assuming the shape of a golden 
deer, I am shot by an arrow from the 
bow of the divine Rama, I shall attain 
instant emancipation ; shall transcend 
for ever this sea of phenomenal illusion, 
and never again return to the wretched 
sphere of birth and death. If, on the 
other hand, I meet death at the sinful 
hands of this Titan, my future comings 
and goings, my births and deaths into 
and out of this illusive world, may be 


Lordship.—Or supremacy and the luminous radiance of celestials. 





infinite. I can never hope for escape 
from the ocean of Maya.” 

He, accordingly, obeyed the behests 
of the Titan; and, becoming a deer 
before Rama and Lakshmana, lured 
them far from the bower which shel- 
tered Sita, and thus became an acces- 
sory in carrying her off. 

The Kamatur Rakshas knew both 
the thaumaturgic powers and the 
timorous character of the Rishi. He 
endeavoured, at first, to prevail upon 
him, by the most respectful entreaties, 
and every blandishment of which he 
was master, to grant him the Mohan 
Astra or Gandharva’s power of fas- 
cination. The good Rishi, however, 
knowing to what evil purposes this 
power could be abused, especially in 
Titanic hands, was deaf alike to his 
entreaties, his flatteries, and his ca- 
resses. ‘The Kamatur Rakshas saw 
there was no hope but from his re- 
ligious scruples. He ordered the Bud- 
dhist friar before mentioned, who was 
in constant attendance upon him, to 
assemble in a green enclosure in front 
of the Rishi's hermitage, the whole of 
his splendid menagerie. 

First came the wilder tribe—the 
black boars, fresh from the jungle, and 
still half wild — whetting their tusks 
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against the trees; the large black- 
coated ‘bears from the hills, muzzled 
and whining; royal tigers, spotted 
chitas, small black lions from Katti- 
war, hyenas and large red wolves; all 
chained and guarded. 

Next came the gentler races— the 
elephants, with their majestic tread, 
blowing clouds of fine dust from their 
trunks over their backs, to drive away 
the insects; the leisurely, long striding 
camels, with their noiseless footsteps, 
and their heads, expressive at once of 
weary endurance, and an inclination 
towards revenge; graceful, slender 
coursers from the Yavan lands, beyond 
the seas; others of smaller size and 
still slenderer make, with silken skins, 
and beautifully spotted, from the re- 
gions of Achin; little horses from 
Nepaul, not larger than a shepherd's 
dog ; square barrel-built ponies from 
Pegu ; stout tunnuks from the western 
ghauts; vicious tatoos, red, grey, and 
— from the Dakshana; the home- 
ly cows, the friends of man, with their 
moist noses and odoriferous breath ; 
the heavy, lazy, slate-blue, mud-loving 
buffaloes, with their long, low, pro- 
truded heads, wide-spreading horns, 
and wild-looking eyes; the nilgays, 
or, as the name implies, blue cows— 
half-cow, half-deer ; the sambhars, or 
Indian elks; crowds of speckled deer 
—some varieties with boars’ tusks; 
white or spotted kids, with pendants 
under their throats like the drops of 
an earring, making impossible jumps 
sideways ; brown mungooses with their 
bushy tails, enemies of the serpent 
race ; jambuks, shrigals, jackals, vran- 
jari, paria, and other varieties of dogs ; 
flying squirrels, and black monkeys 
with white faces, from the sandal-wood 
mountains of Malabar; grey bonkas 
and black chapas from one only spot 
in the Isle of Palms; and striped 
squirrels, called cHants, that love to 
sport on the banyan-tree. 

With these flocked many varieties of 
birds—screaming cranes and herons ; 
tall, stalking, stupid adjutants; white 
paddy birds, contemplating the growing 
rice crops as if they were intent on mak- 
ingaJamabandi, or revenuesettlement ; 
high-crested cockatoos, screaming like 
angry old women; peacocks trumpeting 
sal cutng their trains of green and 
gold totherumble ofthe thunder-clouds ; 
speckled guinea fowls, with white and 
scarlet tippets, ever pursuing each 
other, singly or in groups ; turle doves, 
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with their low ringing c6-60, bringing 
reminiscences of solitude and far-away 
valleys; screeching parrots, with blue 
or crimson rings round their green or 
greyish necks; and lories, with every 
colour of the rainbow—of all the fea- 
thered race the most splendid in the 
hues of their plumage, and of all the 
most affectionate ; fitly selected, there- 
fore, to carry Kandarpa, the deity of 
love. 

When Maricha beheld this splendid 
collection of animals and birds, be ima- 
gined the Kamatur Rakshas designed 
to make a last trial of his virtue, by 
offering it to him as a propitiatory 
gift, and steeled himself, accordingly, 
for further resistance. No sooner, 
however, had all the animals entered 
the enclosure, than the Rakshas closed 
the gate; and taking his bow in his 
hands, and emptying out upon the 
ground before him all the arrows in 
his two quivers (for the warriors of 
ancient Ind. carried generally two, one 
behind each shoulder), he threatened 
Maricha, that, unless he delivered to 
him the Mohan Astra, he would in- 
stantly commence slaughtering all the 
creatures before him, and the guilt of 
their blood would lie upon his, the 
Rishi’s head. This blow, unexpected 
as it was terrible, was irresistible to 
the humane and scrupulous Rishi. He 
laid his hand beseechingly on the arm 
of the Kamatur Rakshas, entreated 
him to forbear his bloody purpose, and 
yielded to a request thus cruelly en- 
forced; stipulating only for a pro- 
mise, that he would never employ the 
Astra for the destruction of life, the 
subversion of right, or the injury of 
innocence: this he gave without hesi- 
tation. The animals and birds were 
then sent back to the park of the Ka- 
matur Rakshas, under the care of the 
Buddhist friar, who had been as much 
frightened as Maricha ; and the Rishi, 
leading the Rakshas into a deep woody 
recess at the back of his hermitage, 
began delivering to him, with all so- 
lemnity of form, the coveted Mohan 
Astra, 

First he taught him the Tantra, the 
magical formula of act ; this was two- 
fold. The first branch consisted in 
throwing some leaves of the Ascie- 
pias GIGANTEA on a chafing-dish filled 
with live embers, till the fumes rose in 
a white cloud above their heads. The 
second, in pouring from a small vial 


some ‘ Sankalp-odaka —i. e., Aqua 
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MIRABILIS, or water of magical voli- 
tion — with which the thaumaturgic 
operator must sprinkle both himself 
and the party to be fascinated. 

Next he delivered to him the Man- 
TRA, or magical formula of worp; in 
other words, the incantation or spell. 

Telling the Kamatur Rakshas to re- 
peat after him carefully, the Rishi 
turned with his face to the east, and 
slowly pronounced 


The Mantra, or Spell of the Mohan Astra, 


Hram! Hram! Hrim! Hraum! 
Kling! 
Yushmabhihi Mohanam bhavatu! 
Glaum ! 
San-Mohanam bhavatu! 
Spheng! 
Pari-Mohanam bhavatu ! 
Sphing ! 
Kshrang! kshrang! kshring! kshrung! 
Kshreng! kshraing! kshrong! kshraung! 
Svaha ? 
EI! PHNPHJ! 


Phat! 


Of this formidable incantation, the 
third, fifth, and seventh lines, contain. 
ed the command, “ Be ye fascinated,” 
varied slightly at each repetition. The 
short syllables in m and na, were irre- 
sistible adjurations to the Devatas, or 
Astric powers invoked. But the « Ki- 
la,” or ‘* bolt” of the spell, which 
clenched it, and upon which its whole 
force depended, was the difficult and 
mysterious formula in black letter ; 
and, while all the rest might be uttered 
mentally, this must be pronounced 
aloud. 

The Kamatur Rakshas succeeded 
very well in pronouncing all the rest ; 
but when he came to the ** Bott,” he 
could not manage itat all, declaring em- 
ey to Maricha, that nothing 

ut a sneezing camel could utter such 
a sound, aricha was nonplussed 
for a moment ; but, reflecting a little, 
he went to a bottle-bird’s nest that 
hung from a tree adjoining the hermi- 
tage, and took out of it a little crystal 
casket called ‘* Gogalgai,” containing 

rains of a light, silvery powder, vary- 
ing in bulk from the size of a cummin 
seed to that of a marble; this was 
«¢ Kalabhasma,” or magical Time-pow- 
der. It was composed of an equal 
quantity of condensed consciousness 
and duration ; and its effect, when ex- 
ploded, was to expand in time, and 
occupy as large a portion thereof as 
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was originally condensed in the grain ; 
so that the act, word, or thought, pro- 
ceeding when the explosion took place, 
though really occupying only a minute, 
seemed to him under whose nose the 
Time-powder was exploded, to endure 
a whole day, month, or year —nay, a 
whole lifetime, century, or age, ac- 
cording to the mass of the powder ex- 
ploded. Maricha, putting a cat’s-eye 
ring on his finger, threw one of the 
smallest grains upon the chafing-dish 
in front of the Kamatur Rakshas, at 
the same moment pouring from his 
Arghya, or ablution-vase, some water 
upon his bare head. The cat’s-eye 
ring prevented the Rishi himself from 
being affected by the explosion, which 
was perfectly noiseless ; but the effect 
upon the Rakshas was, to make him 
experience a three days’ drenching of 
rain, which brought on a severe cold 
in the head, and set him sneezing vio- 
lently, in the course of which he came 
to pronounce the important ‘Ex. 
PHNPHS” with perfect ease, and thus 
became master of the Mantra, and 
consequently of the Mohan Astra. He 
now took leave of Maricha in high 
spirits ; but, before doing so, took an 
opportunity, while the Rishi’s back 
was turned for a moment, to dip his 
fingers into the crystal casket, and pur- 
loin one of the largest grains of Time- 
powder it contained. As, however, 
no evil act ever goes without retribu- 
tion in the long run, he forgot all 
about the cat’s-eye ring, which was 
necessary to the safe use of the magi- 
cal powder ; and thus his ungrateful 
theft, though proceeding only from 
his predominant love of fan, was even- 
tually punished. 

As soon as he got home, he made 
instant preparations for a grand enter- 
tainment, to which he invited Ravan, 
his brother, Bibhishana, and all the 
grandees of the Titan court; and for 
this feast he caused to be slaughtered 
many of those very animals and birds 
whom the Rishi vainly imagined to 
have saved by conceding the Mohan 
Astra. So rarely does weak compli- 
ance, even with a good purpose, pro- 
duce the intended result! As soon as 
the banquet had been concluded, and 
wine began to unlock the tongues of 
the assembly, and inspire each guest 
with a desire of telling some tale in 
which he himself was, of course, the 
hero,—the Kamatur Rakshas, whohad 
his Buddhist friar in attendance be- 

22 
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hind him, with the chafing-dish, As- 
clepias leaves, and a vial of the San- 
kalp-odaka, or aqua mirabilis, all in 
readiness, took the opportunity of a 
break in the general conversation ; 
and, fixing a steady eye, full of wicked 
meaning, upon Ravan, began, as it 
were, quite carelessly : ‘* That reminds 
me, by the way, of what once happened 
to me in the time of my uncle, Sarva- 
Varta. I remember Amuk coming up 
one day into the eastern sky chambers, 
and saying to Tamuk "—'l'he moment 
these fatal names were heard, a look of 
meaning passed round the circle of 
guests; and Ravan, catching the eyes 
of the principal chiefs — as in modern 
days the lady of the house telegraphs 
her fair guests, when about to rise and 
retire—got up from the seat of honour, 
his example being followed by all pre- 
sent, and said with grave courtesy, 
*¢ Farewell, brave Kamatur—it is now 
late, and we all need rest; for there 
will be hard work with Hanuman and 
his monkeys to-morrow.” 

Before the King had finished these 
words, the Kamatur had mentally 
pronounced all the incantation but the 
* pott:” the white cloud of the ascle- 
pias leaf was curling over their heads ; 
and the Kamatur, signalling to his friar 
to pour out the agua mirabilis, sprin- 
kled himself and the assembled guests, 
and finally uttered aloud the formid- 
able “‘£1-pHnras!"’ Ravan and his 
friends thought the Kamatur had mere- 
ly got a fit of sneezing, and were going 
off under cover of the lucky diversion, 
as they thought it. But they were 
soon undeceived. From the moment 
that potent word was uttered, the 
spell took effect. None of them could 
stir hand, foot, or tongue. They could 
not even resume their seats ; but each 
was transfixed and compelled toremain, 
like a silent statue, in the very attitude 
in which he had been surprised ; while 
the Kamatur, glorying in this attain- 
ment of his long-deterred revenge, 
drew his seat coolly, so as to face them 
all at his ease, and then fixing his 
glittering eye upon them—like that 
other ‘* Ancient Mariner’”—began the 
oft-told tale of Amuk and ‘Tamuk ; 
and went on with a cruel deliberation, 
mocking the moral torture they were 
enduring, and prolonging their misery 
by occasional pauses. When he saw 
their rigid attention begin to slacken, 
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or any symptom of the force of the 
spell wearing out, he renewed its force 
by casting fresh leaves upon the chafing- 
dish, and sprinkling the assembly anew 
with the miraculous water. Thus kept 
he them enchained till sunrise ; and in 
addition to the physical pain of being 
retained so long in one attitude, their 
ears and minds were pounded inces- 
santly through that long and woful 
night, by the « ever-recurring names of 
Amuk and ‘Tamuk—w hatthe xy thought, 
and said, and did to each other. This 
purgatory was sufficient. He did not, 
on this occasion, resort to the Time- 
powder, not wishing to exhaust all his 
resources at once. But when the sun 
was just visible above the eastern hills, 
vasting a last handful of leaves on the 
chafing-dish, and sprinkling them, for 
the last time, with the Sankalpodaka, 
so as to fix them there some time 
longer, he withdrew, with his friar, 
from the banquet-hall to his own pri- 
vate apartments. 

Resentment was for some days the 
predominant feeling on the part of the 
Titans, who found ‘themselves released 
about an hourafter sunrise, and crawled 
home, half-dead with fatigue, and stu- 
pified with the torturing iteration of 
Amuk and Tamuk. After a few days’ 
sore feeling, however, they came to 
view the whole matter in its true light, 
as a very capital and original piece of 
fun ; and became fonder than ever of 
the eccentric planner of such a truly 
Titanic joke. 

It was agreed, at the same time, 
among all, to keep the events of that 
night, and the power of the Kamatur, 
a profound secret. 

All who had suffered on that night 
listened ever after with the most per- 
fect good breeding, and the most pa- 
tient good nature, to the Kamatur’s 
eternal and oft-repeated tales. As sure, 
however, as he tried them upon parties 
not in the secret, he was compelled to 
have recourse to the Mohan Astra; 
and every fresh exercise of this power 
was a new source of diversion to the 
Court. 

Such was the eccentric Kamatur 
Rakshas, in whose castle on the sea- 
shore Ravan found himself in his 
dream, when he recovered from the in- 
sensibility produced by drinking the 
Amrita. 
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LEAVES FROM THE PORTUGUESE OLIVE,—-NO. IV, 


SA DE MIRANDA, 


Tue career of the Portuguese poet 
who is the subject of our paper pre- 
sents nothing of the romantic, such as 
characterises the lives of his predeces- 
sors,* Bernardin Ribeyro,t Falcad, 
and Macias. His existence was sim- 
ply that of an amiable and accomplish- 
ed man of letters, who loved tranquillity 
and retirement — an existence mono- 
tonous, indeed, yet peaceful, contented, 
independent for the most part of its 
course, and clouded only at its close. 
Is not this as much as can possibly be 
said for human happiness ? 

The family name of our poet was 
simply “De S4;” the surname of * Mi- 
randa,” was an addition assumed by 
himself in his youth. His father, Gon- 
zalo Mendes de Sa, had married a 
kinswoman, Philippa de Sa, daughter 
of Rodrigo Aires de Sa, and grand- 
daughter of John Rodriguez de Sa, a 
man much celebrated in Portuguese 
history for the political and military 
services he rendered to King John I., 
when the latter disputed the crown of 
Portugal with John I., King of Cas- 
tile, who had espoused Beatrix, only 
child of the deceased sovereign of Por- 
tugal, Ferdinand, and who claimed 
possession of that kingdom, in direct 
contradiction to its constitution, which 
had been jealously framed to guard 
the nation against the loss of its inde- 
pendence, by annexation to a foreign 
realm. At an early stage of the con- 
test, John Rodriguez de Sa performed 
a most material achievement for the 
Portuguese antagonist of the Castilian 
King, by conquering for him the strong 
and important town of Guimaraens,} 
in the province of Entre Douro e 
Minho, a conquest which was soon fol- 
lowed by the acquisition of the rest of 
that province, and which laid the foun- 
dation for the subsequent and rapid 
successes of John of Portugal. 

The family of Sa, or De Sa, is noble ; 
many of its members bore honourable 


offices at court and in the state, dur- 
ing the reigns of John, II. of Portu- 
gal, and of his successor, Emmanuel. 
The Counts of Penaguido were the el- 
der branch of the house; and in the 
Portuguese peerage we read of De Sé@ 
e Menezes, Marquis of Abrantes; De 
Sa e Mello Menezes, Viscount of Ana- 
dia; and De Sé Benavides, Viscount 
of Asseca. But though the name be 
honourable and honoured in its native 
chronicles, in English history it has 
borne a blemish in the person of Don 
Pantaleon de SA, brother to the Por- 
tuguese ambassador in London during 
the protectorate of Cromwell. Don 
Pantaleon having taken some umbrage 
at an English gentleman, resolved on 
the revenge of a ruffian; and arming 
himself and a number of his servants, 
he went to the Exchange to look for 
his intended victim, but blinded by 
passion, he mistook another gentleman 
for the object of his wrath, and falling 
upon this unfortunate person, and 
mangling him with many wounds, put 
him to death in a most barbarous man- 
ner, his armed myrmidons preventing 
the interference of the horror-stricken 
spectators. After this foul deed, the 
assassin and his attendants took refuge 
from the enraged (and soon assembled) 
populace in the house of the Portu- 
guese ambassador, who, relying on his 
privileges, endeavoured to protect his 
brother against the guard sent by 
Cromwell to arrest him, but in vain. 
The Protector firmly vindicated the 
offended laws of his country, and the 
criminal was executed as a common 
murderer on Tower Hill. 

But to return to the subject of our 
memoir, Francisco de Sd (afterwards 
de Miranda), the son of Gonzalo and 
Philippa de Sa, was born in the cele- 
brated collegiate city of Coimbra, on 
the 27th of Octoher, 1495, the day on 
which Emmanuel, surnamed “ the 
Great” and “the Fortunate,” was 


* See Dustin Universiry MAGAZINE for March, 1851.—No. CCXIX. 
+ Dupuis Untversiry Macazine for April, 1852.—No. CCX XXII. 
$165 miles N.E. of Lisbon. 
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roclaimed King. In the family of Sa 
it was esteemed an auspicious omen for 
the young Francisco that he was born 
on that day ; forthe proclamation of Em- 
manuel was an occasion of great joy to 
the Portuguese, who had been apprehen- 
sive of a civil war for the succession; as 
the King, then just deceased, John II., 
having lost his only son, Alfonso, by a 
fall from his horse, had long seemed 
bent on nominating his illegitimate son, 
a young boy, as his heir and successor 
in the kingdom, to the prejudice of 
Emmanuel, the legal heir, cousin of 
the King, and brother of the Queen, 
But the proclamation of Emmanuel, 
setting all doubts at rest, was received 
with a burst of national rejoicing, in 
the midst of which Francisco de Sa 
entered the world. 

His native place, Coimbra, a city of 
high importance, was distinguished by 
the partiality of the Portuguese mo- 
narchs, who often made it their resi- 
dence, in consequence of its possessing 
many advantages over Lisbon, in point 
of climate, scenery, and situation ; and 
in the sixteenth century, at the period 
of young De Sa’s boyhood, the Uni- 
versity of Portugal * was at Lisbon. It 
had fallen so low from want of funds, 
that the schools of Coimbra were in 
much better repute than those of the 
capital ; and Gonzalo de Sa kept his 
son at home, to be educated under his 
own eye. To be a Professor of Juris- 

rudence was an object of ambition : 
in fact to be a Doctor of Laws was then 
anecessary step to the attainment of 
a respectable position in the State, and 
even in the Church ; and De Sa, there- 
fore, required his son to study the Jaw. 
Francisco’s natural inclination , was 
strongly averse from the profession ; 
and, in this respect, he resembled other 
celebrated poets. Ariosto complains in 
some of his verses that his father 
drove him to the study of the law, 
“not with spurs ” (or ordinary stimu- 
lants), but ‘with spits and lances,” 
or by coarse and painful means :— 
“Mio padre mi caccid con spiédi e lancie, 


Non che con sproni, a volger testi e chiose : 
E m‘occupo cinque anni in queste ciancie." 


The inclinations of Tasso and Pe- 
trarch were similarly constrained ; and 
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our own Milton addressed a Latin 
— to his father, entreating the 
atter not to compel him to renounce 
oetry for the clamorous bar, and ‘ the 
ill-kept laws ” :— 

“ Nec rapis ad leges, malé custoditaque gentis 

Jura, nec insulsis damnas clamoribus aures,” 

But Astrea and the Muses are not 
necessarily enemies; there are shining 
examples to the contrary. Francisco 
de Sa was of a mild, docile, and affec- 
tionate disposition, and submitted 
wholly to his father's will, however re- 
pugnant to his own wishes ; not merely 
yielding a dogged, forced obedience, 
and going mechanically through his 
studies; but with the sweetness of 
temper for which he was remark- 
able through life, he applied himself 
so assiduously to gratify his parent, 
that he not only obtained his degree 
of Doctor, but afterwards filled the 
chair of Professor of Jurisprudence, in 
which he gained applause by the ex- 
cellence of his lectures. He solaced 
himself amid his grave occupations, by 
the more congenial study of poetry in 
the Latin, Greek, Spanish, and Italian 
languages ; in the latter he particularly 
delighted. It was during the labori- 
ous period of his youth that he added 
to his patronymic the appellation of 
‘¢ De Miranda,” by which he was ever 
after distinguished: it was derived 
from the little town of Miranda (called 
do Corvo, i.e., Miranda of the Raven), 
pleasantly situated on a hill, within 
the district belonging to Coimbra ; 
and probably endeared to the young 
man’s romantic feelings by some agree- 
able or tender associations. 

We are not informed what age Sa. 
de Miranda had attained when he lost 
his father ; but, by comparing dates, 
it appears that he could not have been 
less than twenty-nine, or thirty: The 
death of his parent having released him 
from the necessity of remaining in a 
profession he disliked, he immediately 
abandoned the law, determined to gra- 
tify his long-thwarted desire for foreign 
travel. John III. was then on the 
throne, having succeeded Emmanuel 
in 1521. Jchn, in his youth, had been 
strongly disinclined to any degree of 
study, but had been won to a better 


* King Diniz established the University at Lisbon, 1290, and transferred it to Coimbra in 
1398. His son, Alfonso [V., brought it back to Lisbon, and then again restored it to Coimbra, 


in 1354. 
John ITI. 


It returned to Lisbon in the reign of Ferdinand, but was settled in Coimbra under 
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frame of mind by his stepmother, 
Eleanor of Austria (Emmanuel’s third 
wife); and he became a patron of 
letters, and particularly solicitous for 
the well-being of the University of 
Coimbra, which he re-transferred to 
that city from Lisbon, founded several 
new colleges, and procured, at his own 
expense, the most able professors, both 
foreign and native, to aid in its resto- 
ration. He was naturally anxious to 
retain at Coimbra, or at least in Por- 
tugal, a person who had already at- 
tained such celebrity as Sa de Miran- 
da, to whom he made liberal offers, 
promising him a station more agree- 
able to him than Professor of Juris- 
prudence. But the poet’s resolution 
was immovable ; he declined the over- 
tures of the monarch firmly, but re- 
spectfully, and set forth upon his 
travels. , 

It appears probable that Sa de Mi- 
randa’s determination to go abroad 
was greatly strenghtened by the cir- 
cumstance that his father, consulting 
his son’s wishes quite as little in the 
choice of a wife as in that of a profes- 
sion, had arranged for him a matrimo- 
nial contract with Donna Briolanja 
(or Violante) de Azevedo, the well- 
portioned daughter of Francisco Ma- 
chado de Azevedo, Lord of Louzaa, 
and of a district between the rivers 
Homem and Cavado, in the province 
of Tra os Montes. He had never seen 
his intended bride, but had learned from 
common report that she was not only 
extremely plain in person, but was also 
by no means young ; a report not cal- 

_ culated to make him anxious for the 
fulfilment of the contract, so long as 
he could delay it; and especially as 
there is reason to believe that his affec- 
tions had been placed uponanother. He 
is described as of a most romantic and 
lover-like temperament; his air was 
deeply tinged with melancholy ; often 
in company he would fall into profound 
abstraction, and tears would stream 
down his cheeks, of which he seemed 
unconscious, forgetful even that he was 
surrounded by observers. Among his 
poems are several outpourings of love 
which could not have been at any time 
addressed to Donna Briolanja. 

Sa de Miranda travelled first into 
Spain, and afterwards into Italy and 
Sicily, visiting Rome, Florence, Milan, 
Venice, and Naples. During his so- 
journ abroad, he made himself tho- 
roughly acquainted with Italian rhythm 
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and metres, and exercised himself in 
various kinds of poetical composition, 
but chiefly pastoral and lyric. 

On his return to Portugal, he made 
up his mind to fulfil his long-neglected 
engagement with Donna Briolanja de 
Azevedo, of whose many virtues he 
had heard from their mutual friends. 
Though fame depreciated her personal 
attractions, it gave her credit, and 
justly, for qualities of the heart and of 
the intellect of the highest order. Sé 
de Miranda presented himself for the 
first time before his betrothed, staff in 
hand ; and is said to have accosted her 
in these strange words—** Chastise me, 
madam, with this staff, for having so 
long delayed my coming”—a speech of 
singular inelegance and bad taste for 
a man of refinement to make. It was 
adding affront to his previous neglect, 
to remind the lady of his tardiness. 
He seems to have been bewildered be- 
tween the plain features and the amia- 
ble and intellectual expression of 
Donna Briolanja’s countenance. His 
apologies, however, were taken in good 
part. The long-affianced couple were 
married; and notwithstanding the un- 
promising appearance of their engage- 
ment before its completion, their union 
was one of the most perfect conjugal 
happiness that has ever fallen to the lot 
of mortals. Donna Briolanja proved 
herself an intelligent and well-inform- 
ed companion, an amiable woman, and 
an excellent and affectionate wife ; and 
her husband became most devotedly 
and enduringly attached to her. They 
had two sons— Gonzalo Mendes de Sa 
(who, when grown up, entered the 
Portuguese army), and Jeronymo de 
Sa de Azevedo. 

Sa de Miranda was well known to 
fame, not only as a poet, but as a man 
of most amiable character; and John 
III., anxious for his society, gave him 
an appointment at Court; and, with 
his royal brother, the Cardinal Don 
Henry (who was ultimately King), 
showed him distinguished favour. His 
poems were greatly admired by the 
courtiers (following the royal exam- 
ple) ; and the author was himself held 
in general esteem, from the sweetness 
of his disposition, the mildness of his 
manners, the refinement of his mind, 
and the variety of his talents; while 
the pensive cast that characterised his 
aspect, added interest to the sentiments 
he inspired. He was a passionate 
lover of music, and an admirable per- 
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former on the violin; and was also an 
accomplished horseman. In person, 
he was of the middle height, and of a 
full figure. His face was fair and pale, 
and his nose aquiline; his hair and 
beard were black and thick, and his 
eyes large and blue. His air was al- 
ways grave, but his conversation gentle 
and engaging. 

But loved and esteemed as Sa de 
Miranda was, the royal favour excited 
the enmity of envy against him, at 
least in one bosom. He had been 
made a Knight of the Order of Christ, 
and had received from the King a do- 
tation, or endowment, called the Com- 
mendam of the two Churches of the 
Order of Christ in the Archbishopric 
of Braga; and shortly afterwards, a 
Portuguese nobleman of high rank 
(with whose name we are not acquaint- 
ed) affected to consider himself per- 
sonally insulted by a passage in one of 
S4 de Miranda’s eclogues, satirising 
the luxury that was then beginning to 
corrupt the national character, intro- 
duced by the riches that flowed into 
Portugal from its Indian possessions. 
The nobleman insisted that the passage 
in question was aimed at him; and 
the poet either could not, or would 
not, give an explanation that the of- 
fended person chose to consider satis- 
factory. But it is hinted by the bio- 
graphers of Sé de Miranda, that the 
real offence was the King’s munificence. 
Although protected by the friendship 
of the sovereign and the royal Cardi- 
nal, Si. de Miranda resolved to retire 
from Court ; and thus cease to irritate, 
by his presence, a powerful enemy, 
who might in the end prejudice the 
Sovereign, and cause the withdrawal 
of his friendship. The poet had no 
confidence in the stability of court fa- 
vour. He loved rural life, and prized 
its freedom; and now, amid this im- 
broglio in his courtiership, he must 
have often repeated the aspiration of 
the courtier, Horace—“ O Rus, quando 
ego te aspiciam!” His circumstances 
were sufficiently independent to admit 
of his resigning his appointment at 
Court without injury; and, taking a 
final leave of the capital, he withdrew 
with his family to a pleasant Quinta, 
or country-house, he possessed on his 


* We mean English miles. 
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fertile estate of Tapada, near Ponte da 
Lima, a town in the province of Entre 
Minho e Douro, 190 miles* north of 
Lisbon, and about 90 miles north of 
Coimbra, far from the busy worlds of 
Court and College. In plunging thus 
deeply into retirement, he showed an 
instinct for peace and safety. John 
III. had established the Inquisition,t 
in imitation of Spain, notwithstanding 
the decided hostility his subjects mani- 
fested to this measure. Already in its 
infancy, it had begun to cast a restraint 
over the expression of thought, whe- 
ther in conversation or in literary 
composition. The Portuguese, who 
hitherto (and especially under the reign 
of the cheerful Emmanuel) had been 
gay, frank, and open, had now become 
sombre and cautious. Sa de Miranda 
had already felt the change in the 
times, and alluded to it in one of his 
poems thus— 


“ Our sports, our festive evenings, free and gay, 
Where are they now ? —for ever pass’d away.” 


The poet was well-adapted for the 
rural life in which he secluded him. 
self: he dearly loved the country, and 
delighted in rustic occupations and re- 
creations. Notwithstanding the gentle- 
ness of his mind and manners, he took 
great pleasure in robust exercises and 
field sports ; and especially in the ex- 
citement of hunting the wolf, the most 
generous and useful kind of chase, as 
it tended to rid himself and his neigh- 
bours of fierce and destructive animals. 
But his greatest enjoyment was in his 
literary pursuits. Next to poetry he 
esteemed practical philosophy ; it was 
said of him, that ‘‘ he poetised with the 
philosophers, and philosophised with 
the Muses.” He had many faithful 
friends, and often gathered around him 
congenial literary associates, and, happy 
in his domestic affections, he enjoyed 
all those calm and rational pleasures 
which were most congenial to his 
tastes. 

The geniusof Sa de Miranda was nei- 
ther sublime nor profound, nor marked 
by much originality. His characteris- 
tics were a greater degree of graceful. 
ness and refinement than had hitherto 
appeared in Lusitanian poetry. The 
bent of his mind was pastoral and di. 


T Historians are not agreed as to the exact date of the introduction of the Inquisition into 


Portugal ; but it was between 1526 and 1534, 
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dactic, illustrated by moral reflections 
and pleasing rural descriptions; but 
he is often prolix. He set an unna- 
tional example, by often composing in 
Spanish, instead of confining himself to 
the improvement of his native tongue. 
He wrote eight eclogues, of which two 
only are in Portuguese, and these are 
much inferior to the six that are in Spa- 
nish, and which, though in the Castilian 
language, are still, to a certain degree, 
national ; for the scenes, the ideas, and 
the characters, are all Portuguese. 
From his two vernacular eclogues he 
has been called the Theocritus of Por- 
tugal; he entered wholly into the rus- 
ticity of dialect and style prevalent 
among the peasants of his country—a 
circumstance that renders his Portu- 
guese bucolics, in many passages, ob- 
scure to foreigners. ‘These pastorals 
are full of sensible, but not very bril- 
liant, reflections ; and we confess, that 
for our own reading, we prefer the pas- 
torals of Ribeyro and Falcio, which, 
though more meagrein their simplicity, 
are replete with more earnest, hearty 
feeling. 

Of Sa de Miranda’s sonnets, the best 
are also in Spanish. He introduced 
Italian metres and stanzas, and endea- 
voured to improve the religious poetry 
of his countrymen, by composing two 
hymns to the Virgin, in the style of 
the Italian Canzone. Sismondi says:— 


‘“* Miranda was the first who introduced 
poetical epistles to the notice of the Portu- 
guese. In these he united a sort of pastoral 
language, more peculiarly his own, to an 
imitation of his favourite author, Horace ; 
together forming an union of romantic and 
didactic verse, whose attractions consist in 
the truth and feeling it displays, but which 
is, on the other hand, somewhat verbose and 
superficial.” 


These poetic epistles their author en- 
titled ‘‘cartas” (letters), not epistolas, 
lest the latter epithet should cause him 
to be considered a mere imitator of 
Horace ; but in ascribing to Sade Mi- 
randa the introduction of poetic epis- 
tles in Portuguese, Sismondi has for- 
gotten (or was not acquainted with) 
the carta addressed by the old poet 
Falcam (or Falcio), when in prison, 
to his wife. True, it is not didactic; 
but it is no less pastoral, romantic, and 
pathetic, than any of S4de Miranda’s 
—_ effusions. The cartas of the 

atter are principally on such subjects 
as depreciation of city amusements, 
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praises of the country and rural life 
(in which he seems to catch the very 
spirit of Horace), the value of litera- 
ture ; and satires upon the a in- 
troduced by the commerce of India 
with Portugal. Besides his many poems 
in various styles of composition (in- 
cluding cantigas, or popular songs in 
the ancient Portuguese manner), he 
wrote two comedies which have no 
nationality ; the scenes are in Italy, 
and the plays are the vehicles of satire 
upon the Italian clergy ; the dialogue is 
pleasing, but the characters are drawn 
without ingenuity. One of the co- 
medies is called The Foreigners, and 
the other The Vilhalpandos (the name 
of two Spanish soldiers), These pieces 
were patronised by the Cardinal Don 
Henry, who caused them to be per- 
formed at his Court, and ordered them 
to be printed. 

But it is time for us to offer some 
translated specimens from Sa de Mi- 
randa’s Portuguese Poems. We shall 
commence with a sonnet, in which he 
describes a sultry sunset, and the sub- 
sequent twilight, and compares it to 
life :— 

SONNET. 
SUNSET. 
Broad sets the sun ; the heat hath silenced all 

The birds, whose songs in covler hours 

arose ; 
Leaping from high, the murmuring water- 
fall 

Tnvites, not sleep, but mem’ry of my woes. 
False world! replete with vain and change- 

ful shows, 

Where is the heart that can in thee con- 

fide ? 

One fleeting day glides by ; another goes; 
Uncertain all as breeze on ocean’s tide. 
Here late I saw fair flowers and shady 

groves, 

And rill, and fount, and grass, and foliage 

green ; 
Here heard the birds sing sweetly all their 
loves ;— 

Now indistinct, parched, silent is the 

scene. 
Thus once for me life shone with other hues: 
All else revives ; life’s light no time re- 
news. 


The second pastoral is the longest 
of the two Portuguese eclogues, and 
generally considered the most impor- 
tant. It is entitled, “ Bieito,” and is 
a kind of discussion carried on between 
two shepherds, named Bieito and Gil, 
full of moralising reflections ; some of 
them not quite in character with the 
speakers—we mean in point of thought 
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—for the language is homely enough. 
We shall give some extracts, beginning 
with S4 de Miranda’s version of a plea- 
sant apologue, originally fancied by 
the Provenzal Troubadour, Pierre Car- 


dinal :— 


THE RAIN THAT CAUSED INSANITY. 
Once on May morning fell a shower ; 
All whom it wetted turned insane ; 
One man alone, in lucky hour 
(As then he thought), escap’d the rain. 
It chanc’d amid the springing wheat 
He stood, the fair fields gazing over ; 
But saw black clouds above him meet ; 
Ran fast, and gat him under cover. 


Next day the madmen scorn’d the wise ; 
One struck him fillips on the nose ; 
One pok’d his fingers at his eyes ; 

One gave him kicks, another blows. 
One laughing, cried, “ that idiot! see!” 
Our martyr, now completely fretted, 
Exclaimed, ‘‘ no peace remains for me, 

Till 1, too, like the rest, am wetted.” 


A pool, made by the rain, he found, 
Bath’d, and was curd of common sense, 

The neighbours ran, flew, rush’d around, 
To greet him with due deference. 

Some bowing low, some flatt’ring loud, 
Some gifts with eager kindness handing. 

He march'd off with the joyous crowd, 
Now match’d with them in understand- 

ing. 


The idea in this extract is a very 
ancient one. The famous Egyptian 
ascetic, called St. Anthony the Great, 
the founder of Monachism, who was 
born in the third century, used to say, 
«¢ A time will come, when men will be 
so foolish, that when they see a man 
who is not a fool, they will ridicule and 
revile him, as if he were the only idiot 
in the world.” 


EXTRACTS FROM SECOND PORTUGUESE 
ECLOGUE. 
"Tis healthy sign to gaze on nought 
Save virtue, whether sad you sigh, 
Or blest you smile ; nor suffer aught 
To change her aspect to your eye. 
Weak were all foes ’gainst him so free, 
So firm,whom faithful guide thus leadeth. 
Hence, more than from nobility 
A manly confidence proceedeth. 


Virtue is her own recompense, 
Yea, oft her sole; but nought of ill 
Or good, that Fortune may dispense, 
Can alter him who trusts her still. 
He walks in calm security, 
Who knows his road, and where it tend- 
eth ; 
Nor leaves his path, whoe’er may cry, 
“ Turn right,” “turn left,” but straight 
on wendeth. . 
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Nothing stands still—now good, now base, 
Runs current coin. Day comes and goes ; 
Nights follow; all grows old apace, 
Each man a moving impulse knows, 
Like dancers that in village reels, 
To catch the fiddle’s notes seem flying ; 
Beyond command their arms and heels— 
Now here, now there, in motion vieing. 


The well-fed calf sports round and round 
His grassy field, so wild and free ; 
Full-grown, to plough or cart he’s bound, 
And plies his labours wearily. 
Forgot are all the merry days 
Of which have age and toil bereft him. 
He fails at work—the hatchet slays 
The time-worn ox, whose strength has 
left him. 


Errors can well amended be 
At first ; but later, i//, or never. 
Art going wrong ? then speedily 
Turn back ; bad leads to worse for ever. 
Think him no friend, whose flatt’ring tongue 
Gives all thou wilt his approbation. 
Wise men of old have said and sung, 
That honest truth oft brings vexation. 


. . - . . . . 


’Tis perilous to take the lead ; 
Before thee let the elders move ; 
To self-will’d passion give no heed— 
Its counsels always evil prove. 
He who, with canker’d soul, for ill 
Looks out, to his own grief will find it. 
Is thy lot hard or changeful ?—still 
Keep thy heart firm, and never mind it. 


When all things spoke in ancient days, 
A stag fed in a pasture fair ; 

A horse, when passing, stopp’d to graze 
A moment on the herbage there. 

The stag repuls’d him; “ This is mine ;” 
“ My will, my power,” his only reason : 

These little pronouns, mine and thine, 
They check us all at every season. 


Indignant at such churlishness, 

Off sped the steed the man to seek ; 
And pray’d his help to gain redress, 

And vengeance on his foe to wreak. 
“Would the horse bear a saddle ?” 

“ Yea ” 

“ Then,” quoth the man, “I'll not beidle 
In cause so just ”—without delay 

He saddl’d, mounted, grasp’d the bridle. 


The pair attack’d the stag, who, when 
He saw the horse had Man his friend, 

Ran off to distant plains, and then 
The contest came to sudden end. 

The victor horse leap’d high with joy, 
But found he’d made the man his 

master ; 
And soon he own’d his first annoy 
Was nought compar’d to this disaster, 
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Some dreading want, and fain to be 
Sav’d from its evils, sell for gold 
Their only treasure, liberty, 
For sordid coin too cheaply sold. 
Let not their wealth thy peace disturb ; 
Nor envy them with coils surrounded ; 
The mouth is bleeding from the curb, 
And by the spur the sides are wounded. 


The following sonnet appears to have 
been addressed by Sa de Miranda to 
the object of his first love :— 


SONNET. 
I know not what it is that most in thee 
At thy sweet words, thy sight, I hear, 
see, fecl, 
Nor what thy silence can to me reveal ; 
Nor, when thou’rt absent, what my soul doth 
see; 
Nor what, where’er I turn, appears to me, 
Whether I gaze on ocean, earth, or ssy— 
And thy soft breathing, thy so plaintive sigh, 
That doth so much express, what can it 
be? 
What circulates between us? I know not 
If air in truth it is, as air it seems, 
Or fire of some strange kind, in which my lot 
Gives me to move — in which I live ;—it 
beams 
Bright and unfading to the eye. Then how 
Can I declare that I so scantly know ! 


This poem has always been greatly 
admired (in its vernacular) by those 
who are acquainted with Portuguese 
literature : the original idea, however, 
is to be found in a sonnet by Giovanni 
Dondi, a native of Pistoia, and a mem- 
ber of the celebrated Academy of the 
Arcadians in Italy; but more especi- 
ally remarkable as the friend and phy- 
sician of Petrarch, to whom he ad- 
dressed the sonnet, which is the only 
specimen extant (or at least published) 
of Dondi’s versification. It obtained 
celebrity by the circumstance of its 
having been answered by Petrarch in 
the same style ; and thus it was brought 
under the notice of S& de Miranda, 
who studied Italian poetry, and especi- 
ally loved Petrarch’s. We subjoin our 
translation for the satisfaction of the 
reader :— 


SONNET TO PETRARCH. 
BY GIOVANNI DONDI,. 


I know not if I see what I do see, 

Hear what I hear, or feel what meets my 
touch ; 

If what I read or speak be truly such 

As seemeth, or if all delusion be. 

With mind o’erwrought, in my perplexity 
How to direct my course I find not—nay, 
Scarce know I if I live—my thoughts but 

stray 
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Farther, when I would call them home to 
me. 
Yet doth a counsel and a stay remain ; 
In this bewildered maze my hope art 
thou— 
Thou hast the sole remede of all my pain ; 
Thou hast the power, the skill; console 
me now. 
And guide me on, till, sav’d from billows 
dark, 
Some sheltering port receives the erring 
bark. 


To this sonnet, the subject of which 
it is difficult to understand, Petrarch 
replied by a sonnet no less difficult. 
Nor having any translation of Petrarch’s 
works at hand, we must give our own 
version :— 

SONNET. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF PRTRARCH. 
(Il mal mi preme, e mi spaventa il peggio, &c.) 
I feel the present ill, but shuddering see 

At hand still worse, to which the open 

path 

Seems sure; so that my frenzied spirit 

hath 
With thy delirium more than sympathy. 
I know not whether peace or strife it be 

1 ask from heaven; for injury wounds 

deep, 

And shame is sinful. But why mourn 

and weep ? 
Bow we to whatsoe’er be God’s decree. 
Though thine high praise I merit not (for 
love 

That blinds the clearest eye, deceiveth 

thine), 

Yet will I counsel thee: to thy divine 
Creator raise thy thoughts, and fix above 
Thy heart arous’d and warm’d. The pil- 

grim’s way 
Is long; but ah! how short his fleeting 
day ! 


This sonnet, published, as it usually 
is, among Petrarch’s poems, without 
any address — without any mention 
even of the person to whom addressed 
—must necessarily appear very ob- 
scure to readers in general. But in 
both this and Dondi’s sonnet the ob- 
scurity seems studiously intentional, as 
though the writers had some weighty 
reason for concealing their meaning 
from the world. And what could that 
meaning be? — it is not of 
the bewilderments of love that the 

oet-philosopher and the physician-phi- 
osopher wrote to each other. Our 
own opinion is, that the subject of the 
sonnets was some religious doubts— 
some theological perplexities, that had 
suggested themselves to the minds of 
Dondi and Petrarch, on which (in the 
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fourteenth century, and within the 
sphere of the Papacy) they dared not 
be explicit. Dondi, in the excitement 
of restless doubts, seeks a solace by 
venting them to a faithful friend, in 
whose wisdom he trusts for guidance 
through his mentallabyrinth. Petrarch 
replies to him, acknowledging a simi- 
larity of sentiment and feeling; con- 
fessing that he knows not whether that 
for which he himself prays would bring 
him peace, or cause him strife; and 
we think his prayer was for solution of 
his own doubts — for he immediately 
speaks of ‘‘ injury ’* and of “ sinful 
shame,” as though alluding to the in- 
jury that would accrue from the ac- 
knowledging of their opinions, and to 
the criminality of being ashamed to 
confess convictions. The danger of 
confession, and the shamefulness of 
concealment, these form the dilem- 
ma in which the Italians appear to 
have been involved; but Petrarch 
wisely advises his friend to seek relief 
and guidance from heaven. It will be 
remembered that Petrarch lived at 
Avignon, within the circle of the Papal 
Court in its exile, and in its worst 
days; that he spoke strongly of its 
corruptions in his letters, and satirised 
its habits and manners in his allegori- 
cal eclogues ; that he quitted Avignon 
in disgust, and on his departure sang 
the Psalm, ‘‘ Jn Exitu Jsrael,”’+ or, 
*€ When Israel came out of Egypt, and 
the house of Jacob from among the 
strange people;” typifying Avignon 
and its Courtas Egyptand the “strange 
people ;” and that from various ex- 
pressions in his writings, he has been 
strongly suspected of opinions and 
tendencies that his Church would have 
ronounced heretical. There were, it 
is well known, many in Italy at that 
time whose creed was shaken; but 
whose courage was unequal to the pe- 
rils of separation from the established 
religion of the age, or whose doubts 
did not tend to such an extreme; as 
in the case of Petrarch, who lived and 
died within the pale of the Church of 
Rome. 
But to return to our Portuguese 
t. Sd de Miranda, in catching the 
idea of the Italian sonnets above quot- 
ed, improved upon it by disconnecting 
it from the metaphysical or theological 
obscurity in which it is shrouded, more 
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to the mystification than the gratifica- 
tion of the reader; and by adapting it 
to the perplexities of love—a more 
tender and gentle theme, and one 
more secure of general comprehension 
and general interest. 

We proceed to give extracts from 
Sa de Miranda’s epistle, or “ carta” 
(in guintilhas, or five-line verses), ad- 
dressed to King John III., which is 
considered the principal of his poetic 
letters. His stanzas on the Regal 
Dignity are characteristic of his na- 
tion. The Portuguese, from the first 
establishment of their country, have 
been always remarkable for their at- 
tachment to the persons of their kings, 
and their veneration for the kingly 
office. Portugal has been less con- 
vulsed by intestine commotions than, 
perhaps, any other European state ; 
and in the few national crises that have 
occurred, affairs never assumed a de- 
mocratic aspect ; the parties and their 
leaders only disputed as to the claims 
of the respective candidates for the 
crown, but never contemplated or de- 
sired a republic. ‘Though this episto- 
lary poem commences with extolling 
royalty, and ends with proclaiming the 
exceeding love of the people for John 
III., it is not merely an adulatory 
composition. It speaks also of the 
duty of sovereigns to dispense impartial 
justice, set good aaa eschew cor- 
rupt favourites, and to seek after those 
masked abuses which are too apt, even 
under the best-intentioned govern- 
ments, to spring up from the interests 
of individuals. The style of this 
*‘ carta” is as homely as that of the 
Eclogues ; and the author apologises 
for it, alleging his desire not to tres- 
pass on the King’s time by digressive 
ornaments; but to proceed, currente 
calamo, to his point; and likens him- 
self to the unloitering dogs of the 
Nile, who (dreading the crocodile in 
ambush, as travellers tell us) lap the 
water as they run along, without stop- 
ping :— 

EXTRACTS FROM THE EPISTLE TO 

JOHN In. 
Where men exist, existeth there 

Cupidity with evils rife: 

Much needs impartial justice bare 
Her glaive to cut each subtle snare, 
And daunt the spiteful fiends of strife, 


* “Ch il danno e grande, e la vergogna e ria.” 
¢ Psalm exiv. of our version; Psalm cxiii. of the Vulgate. 
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With less regard to polished style 

Than to thy time, great King! I haste 
To my intent: like dogs of Nile 
That lap and run along the while, 

Nor precious moments loitering waste 


Til with the universe ’twould be 
Without the kingly rank and name, 
For royalty is sacred—he 
Comes in its sight disloyally 
Who comes not free from stain or blame. 


Of tyrants nothing will I say, 
’Tis of anointed kings I speak ; 
They rend the nets of fraud away, 
They comfort the afflicted, they 
Redress the wong’d, sustain the weak. 


Thy ships* that sail the world around 

Have homeward ne’er (or rarely) brought 
Tidings of tribe or nation found 
Without a sovereign duly crown’d— 

A body without a head is nought. 


Who doth not for that power supreme 
An awe, a reverence avow ? 
’Twas Roman Anthony’s high theme 
What time the imperial diadem 
He fain had plac’d on Ceesar’s brow. 


Yet names of rule, that reverence taught, 
Had been conferr’d ere Cxsar’s hour, 

Nor fear nor jealousy had wrought : 

* Consul,” “ Dictator,” these were fraught 
With more than e’en imperial power. 


One king befits a realm ; one sun 
Iitumes the world, one Lord sustains: 

Soon will a state to ruin run 

(For discord’s work is there begun) 
Where’er a second ruler reigns. 


What boots a speech whose bland pretence 
The flatter’d ear alone can please ? 
Conviction dwells with ripe sound sense ; 
The head all else doth influence ; 
A sovereign leads the busy bees. 


A good king knows the fitting time 
When to forgive, when use the sword : 
’Tis strength, with nobleness allied, 
The lion rais’d to place of pride, 
The monarch of the mountain horde. 


So to the feather’d tribes as king 

Is given the eagle keen and bold : 
He soars o’er all with strongest wing: 
He can with gaze unwavering 

The noon-day sun’s fierce blaze behold. 


How loyally did David keep 
His fealty for anointed Saul ! 
How did he chide, with wailings deep 
And streaming eyes, Gilboa’s steep 
That saw the crownéd warrior’s fall ! 


Yea! duteously he sorrow’d o’er 
His slaughter’d prince, though from his 
hand 
Tyrannic wrongs so oft he bore; 
Though now his head the circlet wore, 
Though now he reign’d in Judah's land.t 


. 


Kings in high duties may not fail ; 

Let them designing men eschew, 
Who by their frauds would fain prevail, 
To make the laws like cobwebs frail, 

Their lawless wills uncheck’d to do. 


He who finds grace before his king, 
Yet doth abuse the royal ear, 

Perverts his favour—in the spring 

Whence all men drink, he dares to fling 
A poison mid its waters clear. 


Men by their acts, not words, are known ; 
But haply, mid the multitude 
Acts are conceal’d, or falsely shown ; 
Ill-doers, thus by art alone 
Suspicions self can oft elude. 


One sells himself to others’ will ; 
He throws a stone his hand conceals— 
It reaches far, that cast of ill ; 
He whom it strikes, with covert skill, 
Can only moan the hurt he feels, 


* . . . . 


Vice will be punish’d (none deny 
The rule), reward is virtue’s lot: 
Sometimes (in war most frequently) 
The scale of justice hangs awry ; 
Earth’s laws are mock’d, bué heaven's are 
not, 


Rogues have I seen who look’d like men 

Of worth, who claim’d and gain’d respect, 
Yet flay’d poor toiling folk, and then 
Clad in their skins (believe my pen) 

Went warmly wrapp’d and gaily deck’d. 


Yea, sire! in hamlet and in town 

They priz’d the ill-got spoils they wore, 
Beyond rich furs, black, grey, or brown, 
Beyond the cygnet’s softest down ; 

Those spoils cost less, and cover more. 


* In the days of Sd de Miranda the Portuguese had a good navy, and were famed for 
their spirit of maritime discovery and enterprise. 

¢ The transitions in this poem are often so quick and abrupt as to occasion some obscurity. 

t Here follows a stanza which, from reverential feeling, we decline to translate ; it alludes 
to the title of “‘ King” being placed upon the cross. 
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Alas! for women, timid, weak ! 

Alas! for orphans suffering wrong! 
Alas! poor souls! who dare not speak 
Their plaints, nor retribution seek 

From those to whom high powers belong. 


The laws, save well dispens’d they are, 
And rais’d from human passions reach, 

Form but a field for civil war, 

The weapons, words, that make or mar, 
By eloquence or subtle speech. 


We shall not find the gracefulness of 
language and the tenderness of feel- 
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ing, for which S4 de Miranda was ce- 
lebrated by his own compatriot critics, 
in his didactic poems, or in his Portu- 
guese pastorals ;* it is in his lyrics they 
appear, in his sonnets, cantigas, hymns, 
&c. ; and of these, we regret to say, it 
is in our power to offer but scanty 
specimens. Copies of his entire works 
are now very rare (especially in Great 
Britain), and we have been unable to 
procure one. We can only select from 
such pieces as we find in the Lusi- 
tanian ‘* Parnassus,” and other miscel- 
laneous collections: — 


CANTIGA.f 


FROM THE FIRST PORTUGUESE ECLOGUE. 


Where, then, shall I rest me ?—where a solace borrow ? 
Joy hath drooped and perish’d—hope itself has fled ; 


Clouds have gather'd o’er me—ah! my darkening sorrow ! 
Shadows black and fearful strike my heart with dread. 

I feel not, speak not, move not, as once in days departed : 
I can but watch in silence yon moon, so soft and fair ; 

She, o’er the mountains gliding, sees me broken-hearted— 
Sees the grief I suffer may with her own compare. 


If bards of yore said truly, love’s most bitter anguish 
For her bright-hair'd shepherd she full well hath known; 
Beautiful Endymion! for him she learn’d to languish : 
She my woes may pity, remembering all her own. 
Pale she grew when gazing from her path in heaven, 
Slumb’ring mid the flowrets first she saw him lie ; 
Jealous of the blossoms that breath’d him sweets of Even: 


The ‘Parnassus ” contains the fable 
of Psyche, charmingly versified by Mi- 
randa ; but it is too long for our limits, 
and not suitable for extracts; and its 
peculiar beauty (for it boasts no great 
originality in handling the subject) 
cannot be successfully transfused from 
its soft southern vernacular, into our 
harsher northern tongue. Circum- 
scribed as we are in our selections from 
Sé’s Portuguese works, we are induced 
to make two or three translations from 
his compositions in the Castilian lan- 
guage, thus engrafting into our Portu- 
guese olive a small branch from a 
Spanish tree reared by a native of Por- 
tugal :— 


ADDRESS TO A DEAD SHEPHERD. 
FROM THE FIRST SPANISH ECLOGUE. 


Belov'd Diego, fare thee well! this earth 

Hath nought of joy that lasts until the 
morrow ; 

Of cares and fears there is, alas! no dearth, 

And long, long liv’d are weary toil and sorrow. 


Jealous of the streamlet that sung his lullaby. 


No more dost thou those visions vain behold 
That when thou wert in life 
Brought thee so much of strife, 

And fever’d thy poor frame that now lies 

cold. 

What dost thou gaze on now with eyes de- 

lighted ? 
Bright things to thee appear, 
Unlike our phantoms here, 

That but deceive us, pilgrims dimly sighted. 
But thou! thine eyes are clear. 

No more, no more by earthly anguish 

blighted, 

Thou dwellest now where rays unclouded 

shine, 

Where light, and rest, and peace are ever 

thine. 





A NYMPH GAZING ON A SLEEPING 
SHEPHERD. 
FROM THE SEVENTH SPANISH ECLOGUE, 
How beautiful he seems in sleep! 
No rustic he of fold or field ; 


The while he yields to slumber deep, 
To him my heart and soul I yield. ‘ 











* Which are inferior to his Spanish Pastorals. 


+ Of this cantiga we only possess the commencement. 
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The sun is high, the day wears late ; 
What change since morn hath o’er me 
ss’d! 
Ah! what shall be my future fate ? 
Blest, if my lot with his be cast. 


Why have I risk’d, poor foolish maid ! 
Such words to breathe, such form to see— 
If thus he charms in slumber laid, 
What shall his waking beauty be! 
Why came I here? far, far away 
Would I had fled, or clos’d my eyes! 
Too late I think how sages say, 
“Tis in beginnings danger lies.” 


The little Italian ballad—‘ Sul mar- 
gine d’ un rio” — that lay so long on 
the pianos of the musical world an es- 
tablished favourite, seems to have been 
taken from the above (changing the 
sleeper, however, from a shepherd to 
anymph). The refrain of the ballad 

(“ Ahi! se quanto a me piace 
La rara sua belta ; 


Io perdero la pace 
Quando si svegliara,”) 


is nearly identical with the lines 
above— 


“ If thus he charms in slumber laid, 
What shall his waking beauty be ?” 


We give a Villancico (i.e., a Spanish 
a song), in which Sé de Miranda 


as described with nature, simplicity, 
and feeling, the sorrow of a Spanish 
girl deserted by her Gallician lover. 
The Gallicians are the water-carriers, 
porters, bullock-drivers, and general 
fags of the peninsula; a laborious but 
erratic tribe :— 


VILLANCICO, 
FROM THE SPANISH, 


Gallician ! fickle rover! 
Ah! wherefore art thou flown ? 
Thou'st left me, faithless lover, 
Forlorn and all alone. 


I go, I know not whither ; 
In search of thee I fly. 
Vainly I call thee hither— 
*Tis but the rocks reply. 
I’ve wept, ah me, poor maiden ! 
ill I no more can see ; 
eary and sorrow-laden— 
*Tis cruel sport to thee. 


Rude wastes I wander over— 
I sigh, lament, and pine ; 
But, with Gallician lover, 
Could better fate be mine ? 
Mine eyes with water streaming, 
Fire in my breast and brain ; 
Eyes! heart! with anguish teeming ! 
Can ye have peace again ? 


Sé de Miranda. 
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We proceed to close the brief me- 
moir of Sé de Miranda. He enjoyed, 
in his literary retirement, many years 
of true happiness; though he achieved 
no brilliant success in the paths of 
wealth or ambition, in which alone so 
many conceive felicity to exist. But 
he possessed what he preferred—inde- 

endence, a rural home, and domestic 
ove. Yet what man shall go to his 
rest without tasting the cup of sorrow ? 
that cup which, if received with a right 
feeling, is, though bitter, medicinal to 
the spirit. The time at length came, 
when it should be drank in the plea- 
sant retreat of Tapada. 

Since the expulsion of the Moors 
from Portugal, the Portuguese had 
carried the war against that people 
into Africa, and fought them on their 
own ground, in frequently-recurring 
contests, partly inspired by their re- 
ligious zeal against Mahometanism, 
and partly by their political interest ; 
fully alive to the importance of pos- 
sessing ports and territories along the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean. 
The Portuguese troops—then brave 
and well-trained soldiers — contended 
nobly with the disadvantages under 
which they necessarily laboured in the 
country of a powerful, determined, and 
valiant enemy; but their brilliant suc- 
cesses were checquered by reverses. 
In a great battle before Ceuta, in 
April, 1553, a vast slaughter was made 
of the Portuguese forces; and one of 
their most gallant leaders, Don Anto- 
nio de Noronha, son of the Count de 
Linhares, lost his life, in the flower of 
his age. His death is the subject of an 
eclogue by Camoens, entitled, “ Um- 
brano and Frondelio,” in which he is 
lamented, with patriotic grief, under 
the name of Tionio. But to Sé de 
Miranda the battle of Ceuta brought 
a heavier affliction than merely that of 
a patriot. Among the slain was his 
eldest son, Gonzalo Mendes de Sé, 
who fell in the bloom of his youth, to 
the deep sorrow of his parents. His 
father, however, imbued with the en- 
thusiasm of the times, found consola- 
tion in considering his son a Christian 
martyr, as he had died fighting against 
infidels ; and he gave vent to his feel- 
ings in an elegy on the memory of his 
soldier-son ; an extract from which we 
translate, but using the common Eng. 
lish elegiac measure, as more conge- 
nial to the English ear than the tercets 
Gn which the original is written. The 
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terza rima is universally admitted to 
be difficult of management in our lan- 
guage ; and the attempts hitherto made 


to naturalise it have not been very 
successful. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PORTUGUESE ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF GONZALO DE SA. 


Lamb, that before the Lamb’s high throne hast sped, 
Bathed in thine own young blood, how willingly 
Would that thy Father’s breast with thine had bled ! 
Would I were now associate with thee. 
‘Let parents lay up for their children.”"* So 
Spake Paul, in whom Faith’s beacon we behold : 
Tis nature’s course, as rivers seaward flow ; 
Mondego, Tagus, with his sands of gold, 
And Douro sink not here, but wend their way 
To meet and mingle with the ocean’s tide. 
Now, far more sure than others mayst thou say, 
“T came, saw, conquered.” Truly mayest thou chide 
The cruel foe,t and ope or close at will 
Thy hand; for now in safety dost thou dwell. 
No more of tears, unless for us whom still 
Thou leav’st behind, dark as in prison cell. 
Go, go, in peace !—thou hast no more to fear, 
For all is consolation, all is rest. 
To those who seek like thee yon better sphere, 
Bearing like thee th’ acceptance of the blest. 


The wounded heart of the affection- 
ate mother was not to be solaced by 
song for the untimely death of her son. 
Donna Briolanja drooped in a gradual 
decline, and died in 1555, having sur- 
vived her child but two years, and 
with her died all the energies of her 
devotedly-attached husband. On the 
death of his gentle, loving, and intel- 
lectual companion, he lost all pleasure 
in every thing that had pleased before. 
He gave up his rural occupations and 
exercises, never left his house but to 
attend public worship, suffered his 
beard to grow, neglected his dress and 
person, secluded himself from his 
friends, and abandoned all his former 
pursuits, even his favourite poetry. 
One sonnett he consecrated to his 
wife’s memory. It was his last effu- 
sion: he wrote no more. After three 
years of profound and listless melan- 
choly, during which he merely existed 
rather than lived, the poet expired, on 
the 15th March, 1558, and was buried 
in a chapel dedicated to St. Margaret, 
within the Church of St. Martin of 
Canazedo, in the archdiocese of Braga; 
where a handsome tomb was erected 
over him by order of Martin Gonzales, 


* See 2 Cor. xii. 14. 


Minister of the Council to King Sebas- 
tian§ (son of Prince John, who had 
predeceased his father, John III.) On 
the tomb was engraved a Latin epi- 
taph, the sense of which we give in 
the following paraphrase :— 


EPITAPH, 


Miranda’s muse, that now amid the woods 

In shy concealment rural pleasures sang, 

And now to courtly themes poured forth the 
lay, 

With skill divine could blend the gay, the 
grave, 

The simple song, the high religious strain. 

With his good sword he might have far sur- 
passed 

The fame his gallant sires achieved of yore ; 

But better loved the peaceful rivalry 

Of pastoral pipes. He heeded not the pride 

Of place, nor listed Flattery's empty praise, 

But taught the lyre new harmony to yield, 

Admired Miranda! in the dust he lies— 

His country’s glory in this dust is writ. 


Many poets of the Peninsula have 
celebrated Sa de Miranda in verse, 
commemorating not only his poetic ta- 
lents, but also his amiable disposition, 
his spirit of independence, and his love 
of rural life. And Lope de Vega, the 


The allusion is obscure, but the poet means that in the course of 


of nature parents expect their children to survive them. 
¢ Obscure; but he means that his son need no longer keep his hand closed on a weapon 


of war. 


We have not been able to procure more than the first four lines of this sonnet. 
Sebastian ascended the throne in 1557, nine months before the death of 84 de Miranda. 
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poet of a rival nation, honoured him as 
a Spanish bard (on account of his 
Spanish eclogues), in his “ Laurel of 
Apollo,” wherein the Castilian votaries 
of the muses are represented as candi- 
dates for a laurel wreath, to be be- 
stowed by the God of Song. This 
** Laurel of Apollo” is, however, but 
an indifferent production, heavy and 
prolix; and if on it alone its author's 
fame depended, it would never have 
advanced his claim to the laureate 


crown. 

Considering that the talents of Sd de 
Miranda were neither sublime nor 
brilliantly original, he seems to have 
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received proportionably more honours 
than many men of higher genius: but 
he was regarded as an improver and a 
reformer at a time when Portuguese 
and Spanish poetry were but emerging 
from their infancy, and when there 
were none to rank before or even be- 
side him. Besides, the worthiness of 
his character as a man greatly en- 
hanced the esteem in which he was held 
as a poet. 

S4 de Miranda’s second son, Jero- 
nymo de Sa de Azevedo,” married 
Donna Maria de Menezes, of a noble 
family, and carried on the line of De 


Bé. M. E. M. 








“ Though wintry waves and stormy sea 
May sever me for aye from thee.” 


Sucn were the concluding lines of a 
short poem which I wrote in an album, 
where I have reason to believe it is 
still regarded with some admiration, 
which it shares in common with four- 
teen ‘* Forget thee! No — first shall 
this heart ;” and five bearing reference 
to India’s burning shore, all written 
by young officers under the same cir- 
cumstances as myself. I chose the 
above, not that I was going to make 
a long voyage, but because I thought 
it sated and novel. 

Toss ordered to join my regiment 
in Ireland. I know that she for whom 
I wrote the lines thought me a mar- 
tyr; and I packed my portmanteau 
with the feelings of Quintus Curtius, 
feeling at the same time that, unlike 
him, my departure would leave blank 
a chasm in more than one circle. 

I was prepared for the worst, but 
like a philosopher, made the best ar- 
rangements in my power — viz., four 
boxesof full-flavored Havannah cigars ; 
six volumes of Bulwer’s novels; two 
of Byron; a small wiry-haired terrier 
dog. With these, an army-list, and a 
good deal of sleep, I calculated on 
being able to pass thetime. A friend 
who had been reading Cooke’s Voyages, 
recommended me to bring some glass 
beads and cheap cutlery to pacify the 


THE COW 


A TALE OF FORMER TIMES IN IRELAND. 


* Azevedo was the surname of his mother, Donna Briolanja. 
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natives in the more remote districts, 
but I rejected this, as it seemed pusil- 
lanimous. 

To one fond of snipe-shooting, few 
places offer a more eligible retreat 
than the village of Kilmaskulla, to 
which I was ordered with a captain 
and a company of soldiers. For miles 
round, the country presented a wide 
expanse of rich bog, diversified with 
cottiers’ huts; and from our back-win- 
dows we might easily have bagged a 
brace or two, without leaving the 
house. Our front ones looked upon a 
more animated scene. Before each of 
the houses was a small pond, stocked 
with duck, heaps of potato-skins, amid 
which the children played with the 
pigs and cur-dogs, while the old grand- 
mothers chatted at the doors, smoking 
short black pipes; occasionally the 
stillness was broken by a pig-hunt, or 
a dog with a kettle tied to his tail. 

Our society was small and select, 
being limited to a Mr. Cuppage, an 
inspector of public works —a small 
sandy-haired man, with just enough 
chin to grow an imperial on (it has 
always struck me as a strange fact, 
that sandy-haired men should have 
such a fondness for imperials; and 
that in cavalry regiments three out of 
every four moustaches should be red). 
He had also a strong predilection for 
punch, and out shooting was not a 
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very safe companion, as he once pep- 
pered me with small shot. As far as 
we could learn from him, his great 
object was to do as little as possible, 
and to run up a heavy bill at the end 
of the month for travelling expenses. 
He informed us that as it was near 
the end of the month, he had taken a 
tour of all the posts under his charge, 
to swell his bill, which he lamented 
was very small, remarking with some 
indignation, that it was quite impossi- 
ble to charge for a journey he did not 
take, as they kept a strict watch upon 
him. 

His friend Mr. Finny, who also 
honoured us with his society, was dis- 
tinguished by a seeming invulnera- 
bility ; he had been attacked four 
times, and fired at three, and had come 
off unhurt. He was particularly useful 
in the present state of the country. 

Almost every evening our friends 
dropped in after dinner, to tell us 
some bit of news, chiefly professional. 
There was no want of moderate ex- 
citement at least in our village, for the 
people were always firing at a pay- 
clerk, or shooting a steward, or burn- 
ing down a haggard, on all of which 
they expatiated with a good deal of hu- 
mour. Their visits were chiefly re- 
markable for the extreme quantity of 
whisky-punch consumed ; but agreeable 
as their society was, we were not sorry 
when a Mr. Ormsby, who owned a 
place near, called on us, and invited 
us to dine and spend the day with 
him. 

Mr. Cuppage and Finny were also 
invited, and kindly offered us seats on 
their car, which we accepted, but in 
their multitudinous duties they must 
have forgotten to pay for it, as the bill 
was brought in to us some months 
after. 

«Poor Dick,” said Mr. Cuppage, 
alluding to the eldest brother of Mr. 
Ormsby—* poor Dick, he was a plea- 
sant fellow; he never went to bed 
without his thirteen tumblers — hot, 
strong, and sweet, was his motto—and 
every drop of water you put in after 
the whisky spoils it! The present 
man is not a bad fellow,” he continued 
in an apologetic tone, “but he never 
gets beyond his third.” 

** Nice girls though,” said Mr. Fin- 
ny; ‘‘ only see Emily cross a country, 
she is a regular Die Vernon.” 

«« Ay, but only taste a tumbler of 
punch made by MissStrong,” interrupt- 
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ed Cuppage in atone of rapture, “and 
you'll say you never tasted punch be- 
fore.” He swallowed his own at a 
gulp, as if the recollection was too 
much for him, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to brew a fresh one. 

*« So the present man is not equal 
to the late one?” said my brother- 
officer, Captain Moore. 

** He’s not a bad fellow,” said Mr. 
Cuppage, contemptuously; ‘‘ he means 
well; but poor Dick! there were not 
many like him. He was president of 
a club he established, who called them- 
selves the ‘ Good Samaritans,’ who sat 
up drinking all night, and slept all 
day ; but they are all dead now; and 
I think you would find it difficult to 
establish one like it.” 

He said this in a tone of extreme 
disgust at the degeneracy of the hu- 
man race. 

‘* Did you ever hear of him at the 
subscription ball at Limerick?” said he, 
turning to Finny. 

Mr. Finny replied, that he should 
never forget it, but begged that it 
might be related for our benefit. 

**Poor Dick was seldom in the 
habit of attending balls; it was one 
of his sayings, that he could never un- 
derstand why people went out at night, 
if they could have a snug tumbler of 
punch at home. But he was induced 
to go to this one, by hearing that the 
landlord gave an unlimited supply of 
sherry negus. The first thing he did, 
when he came to the ball-room, was 
to go to the refreshments, to satisfy 
himself that the report about the negus 
was correct; but as the room was 
very full, and Dick was always modest 
among ladies, he did little in that way, 
and merely finished all the glasses 
within his reach, and then went to 
look at the dancing. He used to tell 
afterwards, that when first he saw the 
people waltzing, he remarked to a 
friend next him, that he thought they 
must have poor heads indeed, to go on 
in such a way, on such weak negus. 
After remaining a short time, and ex- 
claiming that from what he could see, 
balls were the stupidest things in the 
world, he went to the refreshment- 
room, which was now empty, and pre- 
pared to set to work seriously. The 
waiter had just left a large tray con- 
taining eight-and-twenty long glasses 
of sherry-negus, and had left the room. 
Dick, who was always a methodical 
fellow, commenced taking them by 
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platoons, beginning on the right hand, 
and finishing the first row, and then 
going from left to right along the 
second, putting cach glass in its place, 
as he finished it. He had just finished 
the twenty-fifth glass, when the waiter 
came into the room, to lay them along 
the table. ‘ Waiter,’ said Dick, ¢ tell 
the landlord with my compliments, to 
put more nutmeg and sherry, and less 
water into his negus, or the devil ano- 
ther ball of his will I patronise.’ With 
that, he finished the remaining three 
glasses, and left the room; and the 
waiter was discovered about half-an- 
hour afterwards, speechless with hor- 
ror.” 

«¢T remember a story they used to 
tell of him in Dublin,” said Finny. 
‘He belonged to the Friendly Bro- 
thers’ Club in Sackville-street, and had 
his lodgings near for convenience ; and 
every night at three he left the club, 
guiding himself, hand over hand, along 
the railings, until he reached his lodg- 
ings: but one night by mistake he 
crossed the road, and caught the rail- 
ings which were then round Nelson’s 
Pillar. On he went, round after round, 
thinking that he was going straight to 
his lodgings, and never letting go the 
railings. ‘ Deuce take these railings— 
will I never reach home?’ said Dick, at 
the tenth round ; ‘I believe it is near 
the Green Iam.’ With that he turned 
back, and went on, round after round, 
searching for the hall-door every now 
and then, until he was discovered by 
the watchman at half-past six, still 
holding fast by the railings.” 

With such pleasant stories they be- 
guiled the evening, and it was not 
until the low state of the bottle be- 
tokened the lateness of the hour that 
they retired. 

The next morning we set out for 
Loughlinstown, onan outside car, carry- 
ing our guns loaded in our hands, as 
the peasantry were just then seizing 
arms, in the anticipation of a rebellion, 
or some other piece of excitement, as 
Mr. Finny, who was a thorough Irish- 
man, told me. 

«* The fact of the matter is, it is not 
generally from any desire to harm you 
that a fellow takes a shot at you, but 
merely from a love of excitement ;” in 
corroboration of which he informed 
me, that a friend of his, who was quite 
a stranger in the country, had been 
riding at a tremendous pace to catch 
a mail-car, when he was at. There 
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happened to be police near, and the 
one peer was taken in the act, which 
ne did not deny. Upon being expostu- 
lated with by the gentleman for having 
fired at him, when he had never seen 
him, or known anything about him, 
Pat replied, scratching his head— 

‘* Begorra, yer honour, it was not my 
fault ; but when I see ye going so fast, 
I couldn’t for the bare life help having 
a slap at ye.” 

Indeed, as Finny himself remark- 
ed, *‘take them for all in all, they 
were a harmless set of fellows.” A 
few days before, he informed me, that 
about forty of the labourers on the 
public works had, with pickaxes and 
shovels, attacked two gentlemen re- 
turning from shooting, and taken their 
guns; but as we were four, with each 
a double-barrelled gun, we proceeded 
in high spirits. Our way now led 
through a dangerous defile, tall banks 
of mud rearing themselves up at either 
side, and a little further on we passed 
a body of the workmen employed to 
cut down a small hill, They had a 
gipsy appearance, most of them being 
employed in cooking their breakfasts ; 
others were lying stretched at full 
length near the fires; while small par- 
ties were smoking their pipes and 
playing with greasy packs of cards, on 
the tops of empty beer-barrels. I 
passed them numerous times after- 
wards, and always found them cooking 
and playing cards, so much so that it 
quite astonished me to know how they 
found time to commit the numerous 
attacks on the pay-clerks. 

They seemed to have an innate 
knowledge that our guns were loaded, 
as they only gave us a lazy stare, and 
resumed their occupations. Just as 
we came in sight of Loughlinstown we 
had to turn down a by-road, as the 
highway here became impassable, and 
after two miles round again reached 
the gate. It was at that time 
more ornamental than useful, as the 
hill had been cut away below it, and 
the piers were left standing about ten 
feet above the road. Mr. Cuppage 
said, that it was one comfort for Mr. 
Ormsby that he was not worse off than 
Mr. O'Farrell, whose gate stood in a 
hollow which had been filled up toa 
level with the two phenixes which or- 
namented the top of it. We were re- 
ceived most hospitably by Mr. Ormsby, 
or ** Jack,” as Cuppage used to call 
him, but not to his face, we intro- 
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duced to the ladies, who, as far as ap- 
pearances. went, 1 would have taken 
for English. At breakfast I was seated 
next Emily, and was delighted to find 
that she did not eat with her knife, 
and was surprised to hear her ask me 
if I would take some meat-pie, in quite 
a distinct tone, such as I was totally 
unprepared for; indeed, only for her 
attention, I should have fared badly, 
being naturally of a retiring and bash- 
ful disposition—a complaint which did 
not trouble Mr. Cuppage or Finny, 
who, after laying a strong foundation 
of pickled salmon, attacked the meat- 
pie with redoubled ardour. 

‘Gad, what an appetite a drive 
before breakfast gives one!” said Cup- 

, to the company in general, as 
$e took a third help of it. 

After breakfast we drove to a wood 
a few miles off, which we were to shoot 
over. Before we commenced, Cup- 
page declared that the pickled salmon 

y rather cold upon his stomach, and 
expressed a wish for a drop of some- 
thing warm, which Mr. Ormsby fur- 
nished him with from a flask; but al- 
though it set his stomach to rights, it 
did not improve his shooting, as he 
fired once at Moore through a holly- 
bush, in which he said he thought he 
saw a woodcock. We kept him well 
a-head during the rest of he day, and 
he only once again endangered our 
lives, when he turned suddenly round 
and fired at a cock a few feet over my 
head. He always discharged both 
barrels at every cock that was flushed, 
and jaid claim to every bird, being al- 
ways persuaded that he had touched it 
with the second barrel. 

We returned home to dinner, with 
seven brace. The only addition to the 
party was a Mr. Waller, a fresh-com- 
plexioned, good-natured-looking man, 
who, from his looks, seemed free from 
most of the cares of life; but I found 
I was mistaken in this, as he came 
guarded by two policemen. I was 
rather astonished at this specimen of 
the brutal landlords of whom I had 
heard so much. I afterwards learned, 
from good authority, the nature of his 
offence. A large farm had fallen out 
of lease by the death of the tenant, 
and on going to examine it, he found 
that it had been divided among the 
three sons, during the father’s life, who 
now laid claim to it—the widow claim- 
ing her husband’s share. ‘There had 
been a strict clause in the lease against 
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sub-letting ; and as he had been other- 
wise a good tenant, Mr. Waller gave the 
entire farm to the eldest son, giving 
the other sons the price of their houses, 
and small sums to set them up in other 
places; and the widow twelve pounds 
a-year. For this he had been held up 
at the altar as an exterminator, and 
obliged to travel guarded by police- 
men. I found that this story was never 
denied by any of the peasantry, but 
also that it was looked upon as a great 
hardship. One day, on asking a man 
who was showing me some grouse 
shooting, if he did not think twelve 
pounds a-year annuity very handsome 
for the widow, he replied— 

«Ye, than why so? Hadn't the 
honest woman the whole farm once ?” 

** But they can’t all have it. Has 
not her eldst son it now?” 

* Ah, its little they care for the 
a living in fine houses, with the 

est of ating and dhrinking.” 

“‘ But what would you have Mr. 
Waller do? He can’t give the farm 
to four people. He gave the widow 
an annuity, and the other sons the 
price of their cottages and some mo- 
ney.” 

Sure they were dhruvj out from 
where they had been from childer.” 

I tried in vain to explain that Mr, 
Waller had not objected to their living 
in the village, and acting as labourers 
on the farm, or living with their bro- 
ther, if he would permit it, only ob- 
jecting to the farm being divided into 
four parts; but all I could get was— 

‘*Sure yer honour knows best. God 
help the poor. May be there’s a day 
coming when they will have their own 
again.” 

At dinner I was seated next Miss 
Maria, a sentimental, blue-eyed girl. 
As I have remarked, being of rather a 
retiring disposition, during the soup 
and fish I made but little progress. 
However, after a couple of glasses of 
wine I began to feel a little less ner- 
vous, and enlarged, I am convinced, 
with some degree of humour on our 
day’s shooting ; but I soon found that 
sentiment alone was the thing; and 
getting myself up to the mark with nu- 
merous glasses of sherry, I turned the 
conversation to “ Ernest Maltravers,” 
which stood me in good need. With 
the skill of an accomplished general, I 
dashed in medias res, and soon found 
myself very much out of my depth. 

I felt Maria’s soft blue eye upon me 
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as she trifled with the wing of a chicken. 
The sweet girl had eaten absolutely 
nothing; but as I looked upon her 
beautifully-rounded figure, over which 
her golden hair fell lightly, a shade of 
dark suspicion crossed my mind. Per- 
haps she had lunched. Even goddess- 
es in former days were not nourished on 
air. The chaste Minerva, perhaps, 
sometimes had a cut of Ambrosial mut- 
ton; Venus was known to have taken 
a cup of nectar from her lame hus- 
band’s hand; perhaps the delicate 
Phebe tooka light repast with Gany- 
mede before the immortal feast was 
served. But I banished such material 
thoughts, as I listened to her silvery 
voice. 

«* What,” she said, in a thrilling 
voice, ** would be the riches, the enjoy- 
ments of the world, to one who was 
severed from all that was dearest to 
him in life ?” 

“Nothing,” said I, in a tone of 
deep emotion and sherry. ‘‘ When once 
the heart has learned to love, its every 
feeling is wound round the object ofits 
adoration A 

Heaven knows what I would have 
said more; but certainly it must have 
been something very beautiful, when I 
perceived that there was a dead silence, 
and that I was the observed of all. 

«« Bravo! — excellent!” said Mr. 
Waller, who was seated opposite me. 
“If that does not amount to a decla- 
ration 

I never felt such a thorough abhor- 
rence of what is termed a quiz, and 
could with pleasure have hurled the 
decanter of sherry at his head. I tried 
to look as if I was not blushing. Mr. 
Cuppage also thought fit to be amused, 
but r rather think I turned the laugh 
against him afterwards. Mr. Waller 
and Mr. Ormsby had been arguing 
what weight each rode hunting; and 
as they were both stout, each felt con- 
vinced that the other had increased in 
weight, while he himself had remained 
as before. 

**T'll bet you two to one, Waller, 
that you ride at least three pounds, or 
say one, for argument sake, heavier 
than you did three months ago, when 
we weighed.” 

«With all my heart; but you will 
find that ~ have increased the pound, 
and not Il. It was only yesterday that 
Corbet was remarking how fat you 
were growing.” 

** You remind me of Shylock, Mr. 
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Waller,” said I, “bargaining in this 
way about a pound of flesh.” 

Here Mr. Cuppage, who had a 
great knack of making other people's 
things his own, thought fit to break in— 

«That's not fair, Mr. Anstruther; 
you must have seen me going to say 
that; you took it out of my mouth.” 

** Well,” said I, looking steadily at 
his imperial, *‘ I allow that I do see a 
deuced shy-lock on your face. Per- 
haps that suggested it.” 

I felt that I had crushed him. 

I now resumed my conversation 
with Maria, in that low and thrilling 
voice which lovers use in a legitimate 
novel. I could see that her hand 
trembled with emotion, as she sought 
in vain to place an obstinate piece of 
blanc-mange on her plate. I offered my 
assistance ; my heart also beat more 
strongly, as I saw it glide gracefull 
into her lap off the hot plate, whic 
the stupid servant brought, and held 
in a slanting position. She endeavour- 
ed to speak, in vain. Our eyes met. 


When the cloth was removed, a 
large square decanter of whisky was 
placed in the centre of the table, 
flanked with lemons and sugar. 

**Put the church in the centre of 
the parish,” said Mr. Ormsby, giving 
directions to the servant. I saw it was 
a daily joke, and, of course, laughed. 
I was proceeding to follow the exam- 
ple of the others, and mix a tumbler, 
when Miss Strong kindly offered to 
make it for me, observing, that 
English people did not know hpw to 
make whisky punch. I felt convinced 
that this was only a feint to blind the 
others, who were Irish, to none of 
whom she had made the same offer. 
Feeling highly flattered, I accepted it. 

Often had it been my lot to taste the 
various compositions known under the 
name, from Roman down to milk; but 
I may exclaim, in the words of the 

oet — “* Never such as this.” After 
aving finished half of it, I found my. 
self in a most argumentative strain, 
and was deep in a discussion on the 
pore laws, about which I knéw abso- 
utely nothing, and on the represen- 
tation of Ireland, of which I knew, if 
anything, less. 

‘© If our members only stood by us,” 
said Mr. Waller, ‘all would be right; 
but when they elect a parcel of paupers, 
how can we hope that they will have 
courage or strength of mind enough 
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to refuse situations which a minister 
can bestow? Who cut our throats by 
joining against all measures beneficial 
to Ireland? The Irish members, who 
take paltry bribes, and keep aloof, and 
disgust any Englishman who is anxious 
to benefit Ireland. The Irish mem- 
bers ——.” 

“Then,” said I, giving the table a 
blow, “‘why not bribe them your- 
selves? Get up a society for bribing 
distressed Members of Parliament, 
and you may one day see Ireland 
prosperous and happy.” 

I felt that I had made a grand 
stroke, and retired from the field into 
the drawing-room. I arrived in that 
happy state of mind which is the result 
of strong punch and a clear conscience. 
I must confess that I felt a little jea- 
lous, when I saw Mr. Cuppage butter- 
ing Miss Maria’s slim cake, and whis- 
ering Childe Harold into her ear, es- 
pecially as the brute never read a line 
of poetry except the day before, when 
he deceived my unsuspecting nature, 
by asking me to show him an effective 
passage. 

I drank my tea, and ate my slim 
cake moodily; but swallowing my in- 
dignation with them, I requested 
Miss Maria to give us a song. 

**T am sure you sing, Mr. Anstru- 
ther,” said the charming girl. 

** Mr. Cuppage will be happy to sing 
for you, by-and-bye, I have no doubt,” 
I said pointedly, as he was always 
boring us with a remarkably common- 
place story of how he cracked his 
voice, and which I had just heard him 
tell after he had disposed of the slim 
cake and Childe Harold. 

‘Ts it possible you never heard how 
Llost my voice? I was drinking tea 
with my grandmother, a fine old lady, 
and remarkably fond of singing, and, 
as usual, had to sing, ‘A frog he would 
a wooing go, heigh-ho, said Roly;’ 
when just as I came to the ‘ Gammon 
and spinache,’ I felt my voice go with 
a sort of wheeze.” 

This story, which I have compressed, 
occupied a long time in telling, as he 
was ford of dwelling on his grand- 
mother, who, he informed us, was “no 
more,” in connexion with his own 
youthful days and pastimes, and it af- 
forded him an opportunity of enlarging 
on his youthful feelings, which were 
uninteresting to an unconcerned spec- 
tator. 

I could see that during its recital, 
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Miss Maria, who was too well-bred to 
move, was on tenter-hooks, and with 
a feeling of triumph, I led her to the 
piano. 

‘IT am sure you sing,” she said to 
me, when she had finished the song, 
during which Cuppage turned over a 
leaf too soon, and nearly put her out. 
I resisted in vain; the punch was 
doing its work, and I acceded, if she 
would accompany me. I cannot ven- 
ture to state howI got through it, but 
I know that I felt remarkably shaky on 
the high notes. I was loudly encored 
and applauded when I had finished, 
and felt convinced that I must have 
succeeded beyond my warmest expec- 
tations, for Cuppage, with a jealousy 
which was inherent to him, actually 
put in for, and attempted a song, for- 
getting the fate that attended his last 
endeavours. 

He commenced in the key too high, 
and then in the one too low; at length 
he got into the right one, but it was 
flat and unprofitable. With a smile at 
the vanity of human nature, I saw him 
leave the piano. In what words can I 
describe the remainder of that even- 
ing? I remember teaching Maria 
Ormsby the polka, and then chasing 
her into the hall, and kissing her, 
which I was constrained to do to re- 
deem my watch which was pledged 
during a game of forfeits. When it 
was time to leave, I felt an Irishman 
all over. 

I now became a constant visitor at 
Loughlinstown. My days were plea- 
santly spent riding with Emily, or 
flirting sentimentally with Maria, ge- 
nerally winding up with dining there, 
In a short time I used to be asked to 
take the bottom of the table, and carve, 
and whenever we had no other invita- 
tion to dine out, we were expected 
there. Three months passed pleasantly 
away, when the confounded peasantry 
took it into their heads to become 
peaceable, and to give up landlord. 
shooting. Although glad for the sake 
of several of my friends there, I could 
not but help wishing that they would 
get up a small rebellion, to keep us 
there longer; but like their pigs, they 
are an obstinate race, and with a heavy 
heart, we got the route. 

Before I left, I paid a visit to Mr. 
Waller, to whom, in spite of his ban- 
tering propensities, I had taken a great 
fancy. When I was leaving, he of- 
fered to go part of the way with me, 
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and show me a specimen of an Irish 
tenant, on his property. 

We rode on, Mr. Waller having the 
butt-end of a large horse-pistol stick- 
ing out of his breast pocket; and, 
keeping a good look-out when any 
people were in sight, we proceeded up 
a villainous road to the farm-house, 
which presented an appearance of filth 
and misery such as I had never wit- 
nessed, ‘The thatch was a small field 
of bad grass in itself; the door was 
broken, and an old hat supplied the 
place of glass in the window; a pool 
of stagnant water, which flooded the 
house in wet weather, was close by the 
door ; and the dunghill was under 
the window. The owner of this para- 
dise was worthy of it as far as appear- 
ances went. He was a short, thickset 
man, with an unpleasant down-look, 
and a shock-head of red hair, which he 
was disagreeably fond of scratching. 

*¢ Well, Sheedy,” said Mr. Waller, 
‘I thought you were to have this place, 
cleaned up. I told you, three months 
ago, that had a table to give you when 
everything should be clean and nice.” 

«© Why, then, yer hanner,” said Mr, 
Sheedy, looking intently at a pool of 
dirty water in which he was standing, 
**T towlt the boys to do it, but they’re 
gone to the races; but if I might be 
bowld eneough to ask yer hanner for 
the table ye promised me —for the pig, 
bad cess to her, knocked the legs off 
the old wan, and broke all the chany.” 

**More fool you for letting the pig 
into the house; you know I often 
spoke to you about that. What do 
you think [ built you a pigsty for?” 

‘Ye, than, God knows yer hanner’s 
the good, kind landlord that did so; but 
she's accustomed to play with the chil- 
der, and we put turnips into the pig- 
sty. ” 

‘*That is no reason. I allowed you 
for building a barn and offices,” 

** Ah then, that yer hanner did ; but 
the boy wid the flurin’ never came ; 
and we have the cows below, and 
there’s no room for the praties either, 
but in the cabin; but if yer hanner 
would give us the table a 

**No, no; not until this place is 
clean, and the house whitewashed, and 
the dunghill removed. But Iam losing 
time. I hope that gate is up at last.” 

** Why, then, yer hanner” (I never 
heard so many honours as Mr. Sheedy 
made use of in his discourse), ‘‘ I was 
going yesterday to put it up.” 
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Here Mr. Waller, sick of excuses, 
rode on, and I followed him. When we 
came to the farm, which was as badly 
kept as the house, I saw the gate in 
question. It was a stout iron one, very 
rusty ; and, instead of being oe in 
the usual manner on the posts, was laid 
leaning on its side against them, with 
much ingenuity, so as to let a drove of 
cows into the young corn. 

«*Oh! glory be to God and the Vir- 
gin! I'm ruined intirely ; all the corn 
trod down! Oh, wisha! wisha!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Sheedy, who had followed 
us, and who stood wringing his hands, 
but never making the slightest effort 
to drive out the cows. 

«* Why don’t you drive them out be- 
fore they do more mischief?” said Mr, 
Waller, angrily. 

**Oh! don't be sphakeing to me— 
don’t be sphakeing to me. I’m ruined 
intirely. Oh, wisha! wisha!” 

At length, he was induced to turn 
them out, stopping every now and 
then to wring his hands, and give vent 
to a particularly heart-rending * Oh, 
wisha! wisha!” 

«* And do you mean to tell me that 
you have many of that class here?” 
said J, as we rode off. 

**He is one of a numerous body,” 
said Mr. Waller, sadly. ‘* That fellow 
bored me to death for that gate, which 
you saw falling to pieces from rust, and 
which he has never even swung. If I 
swung it for him, he would not take 
the trouble to close it after him. Kind- 
ness cannot improve him, nor starva- 
tion teach him ; and yet if I turn him 
out, I am held up as an exterminator. 
‘That fellow will declare, with tears in 
his eyes, that he has not a shilling in 
the world, and the next Sunday he will 
give ten at chapel to the O'Connell 
tribute. You have seen him in dirt 
and wretchedness, which a few hours 
would remove, and which the bribe of 
a table cannot induce him to do; and 
if you could listen unperceived, you 
would hear him carping at the dispari- 
ty of the lot which has placed him in 
wretchedness, and me in a grand house. 
There are many bad landlords in Ire- 
land ; as many, or, perhaps, more than 
in England. There are absentees. 
There are men who live in towns, and 
who, if put on their own property, 
would not know it by sight, as they do 
not the tenants by name — many who 
let at high or rack rents; but they 
have all been classed together, and 
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none have tried to find out what they 
had to struggle ee bi- 
gotry, prejudice, and intolerance ; 
where trying to innovate or improve 
is looked upon with suspicion and dis- 
like, and doing a kindness as a snare 
for some future time. It isa thankless 
and up-hill office, that of a resident 
Trish landlord. The English news- 
papers, judging truly of a part, have 
classed the whole together, and their 
name has become a by-word. Excuse 
my warmth. I have been annoyed at 
the state of things here. If ever you 
come to this part of the country again, 
pay me a visit.” 

I never saw him again. He was 
fired at, and desperately wounded, 
about a year after I left. The trial 
was, I understand, very interesting ; 
and Mr. Sheedy played a principal cha- 
racter in the proceedings. . . . . 

I now lost sight of my friends at 
Loughlinstown, and can only describe 
the remainder as I heard it. 

The potato disease, and consequent 
poverty, were every day ruining hun- 
dreds of the Irish gentry. The Orms- 
bys suffered among the rest. Most of 
the tenants ran off to America with the 
rents. The all-devouring poor-rate 
swallowed up his remaining capital. He 
was unable to stock his domain and 
farm. The estate was bankrupt, and 
the Ormsbys were beggars. 

One of the few whose acquaintance 
I had made there, who was not ruined 
or severely pinched, was Mr. Cuppage. 
He, on the contrary, rather benefited 
by it, as a doctor, by a steady mortali- 
ty 5 and when it was determined that 
the cut-up and unfinished roads should 
be left as they were, and he was thrown 
out of employment, he found himself 
appointed county-cess collector. 

ivery state of life has its peculiar 
trials, and county-cess collectors are 
not free from them more than other 
men. The bar—the stumbling-block in 
Mr. Cuppage’s life—was the poor-law 
collector. It was no use to think that 
he was of higher birth than him. What 
was birth to a man who could scent, at 
a mile’s distance, a pig belonging to a 
poor-rate defaulter, and who snapped 
it up, and had it up to auction before 
Mr. Cuppage was out of bed in the 
morning? A gentle melancholy preyed 
on his mind ; but the cup was not yet 
full, and one more trial remained, to 
convert him into a confirmed misan- 
thrope. 


The Cow Hunt. 
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Mr. Timothy Quinlan—the poor- 
rate collector—was a man sprung from 
the people. He was one of those whom 
the troubles of the present day had 
brought into life. In him the law of 
Nature was fully carried out. He was 
one of the maggots which the corrup- 
tion of everything good had brought 
into existence. He was destined to 
flourish and grow fat on it ; and, per- 
haps, after fulfilling his destiny in 
that shape, to start into a new life, 
as a plethoric blue-bottle, and sport 
in the sunshine of future prosperity. 
His public life had not been, on the 
whole, fortunate. He was discovered 
to have watered the poorhouse milk, 
when he had the contract; and was 
not perfectly cleared from a suspicion 
of having adulterated the Indian meal. 
But he knew human nature too well, 
to suppose that to a genuine radical 
and repealer such trifles would make 
any difference. No. He came for- 
ward at public meetings, and abused the 
landlords with a virtuous dignity that 
won him the plaudits of the multitude. 
Never was the saying, ‘‘set a thief 
to catch a thief,” more truly justified 
than in Mr. Quinlan ; no one who had 
not spent his life in flattering the mob, 
and abusing the gentry, could pounce 
with half the quickness on a poor 
man’s cow or sheep, seize and sell for 
five pounds corn that was worth twenty, 
and let the owner go to the poorhouse. 
Such was the man who was born to be 
the bane of Mr. Cuppage’s existence. 

Mr. Cuppage was taking a late 
breakfast, and thinking moodily over 
a calf which the poor-rate collector had 
seized and sold under his very nose ; 
the county-cess was not collected, and 
the day for settling accounts was fast 
approaching. He took a large bite out 
of a round of toast, and gnashed his 
teeth, when he thought of the poor- 
rate collector and the large pound. 
age he would have compared to him. 
Just as he was raising his cup to his 
lips his servant, Pat Delany, rushed 
into the room with anxiety and delight 
on his countenance. 

‘*Glory be to the Lord, Misther 
John, but there’s a cow of Paddy 
Dwyer’s strayed away on the domain 
of Loughlinstown; I’ve been following 
and watching her this hour, and she’s 
now safe in the clover-field near the 
house. The cob is ready saddled; good 
luck'to ye, and seize her before that 
bloody villain Quinlan hears of it.” 
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Mr. Cuppage put down his tea. 
Even his buttered toast could afford 
him no gratification compared with 
that of doing the poor-law collector. 
He seized his hat, and sallied’out like a 
knight of old, prepared to conquer or 
to die. 

There was a short way across the 
country, and, although a timid horse- 
man, he prefers to take this to going 
by the road. He clears the fences gal- 
lantly ; and, on gaining arising ground, 
he sees the object of his hopes and fears 
grazing unconsciously in the field, 
about half-a-mile off. He pulls up to 
gloat his eyes upon it, and chuckling, 
thinks that he has done the poor-rate 
collector. 

Hark! what does he hear in the 
distance ? it is a horse ;—a horse; and 
on its back Quinlan. 

With a cry of horror Cuppage lashes 
his horse, and dashes down the steep 
in the direction of the cow — on, on, 
over hedges, and ditches, and stone 
walls. Some fate seems to guard the 
riders, for neither gets a fall. On, on; 
if the race were a hundred yards longer, 
Quinlan would win; but Cuppage keeps 
the lead. 

In the next field unconsciously crop- 
ping the clover is the cow: a large 
fence, impracticable to horses, separates 
her from her pursuers. Cuppage leaps 
off, and dashing at an open place, gets 
through in spite of the thorns. 

There are two ways to seize a cow, 
by the horn or by the tail. He looks 
at the cow’s head, but the cow looks vi- 
ciously at him; and he prefers the safer, 
but more ignominious method, and 
grasping the cow by the tail, he ex- 
claims in a solemn voice— 

“* T hereby declare that I seize this 
cow, which is found on the land of 
John Ormsby, Esq., for county-cess 
due by him to me, and I call you, Peter 
Quinlan, to be witness to the seizure.” 

‘‘ With all my heart, Mr. Cuppage,” 
said Mr. Quinlan, from the other side 
of the hedge. ‘‘And I,” here he 
seized Mr. Cuppage’s pony—‘* declare 
that I seize this pony which I find on 
Mr. Ormsby’s land, for poor-rate due to 
me, and I call you, Mr. Cuppage, to be 
witness to the seizure. I wish you 
good morning, Mr. Cuppage.” 

And he rode “ he im Cup- 

age’s pony by the bridle, and leaving 
Mir. Cuppage gazing in a bewildered 
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manner at the cow, and the cow gazing 
at his tail in Mr. Cuppage’s hand. 

I never heard whether he recovered 
his pony, but certainly he took the 
thing very much to heart, and had 
thoughts at one time of emigrating to 
America, but gave it up, hearing of 
the buffalo hunts there. His first and 
only hunt is ever before his mind; he 
is a cynic in disposition, and talks 
mysteriously of the hand of fate, and 
of being done by a poor-rate collector. 


A few days after I had heard of Mr, 
Cuppage’s adventure, I was paying a 
visit at Lady ’s; as I was an old 
acquaintance, the servant did not bring 
up my name, and as I reached the 
drawing-room door I heard her lady~ 
ship (who has a deuce’s own temper), 
blowing up her governess, or maid. 
servant, as I thought. As itis unplea-~ 
sant catching a lady in an excited 
state, I hesitated, undetermined whe- 
ther to advance or retreat, and neces+ 
sarily heard some of the conversation. 
I could hear her ladyship, in a loud, 
imperious voice, and another person in 
a subdued one, seemingly deprecating 
her wrath. 

«* What business had you to dare to 
think so ?” 

‘* T entreat your ladyship’s pardon ; 
I did not know you wished me to ap- 
pear when there was company.” 

‘‘I might have expectedsuch ingra- 
titude,” said her ladyship, sweepin, 
out of the room, *‘ when I took Iri 
beggars into my house.” 

Thinking that the governess, for so 
I could perceive the other party to be, 
had also departed, and not wishing to 
be caught caer I quietly 
entered the room. As I did so, I saw a 
young girl seated near the window, 
with her head buried inher hands. At 
the noise she started up, throwing back 
her dark-brown ringlets from her fore- 
head. 

“Gracious heaven! Emily Ormsby.” 

It was, indeed; but how changed! 
The wild Irish girl was then no more; 
it was a pale, broken-hearted creature, 
too true an emblem of Ireland herself. 
She might pass for the genius of Erin, 
with her harp unstrung, wae over 
the wreck of former hopes, and wist- 
fully lingering on the thoughts of those 
days she should see no more. 



















































































































































































































































Amonc the many “ Popular Fallacies ” 
which Jeremy Bentham has left un- 
touched in his celebrated essay, there 
is none more generally diffused than 
this very great fallacy, that there are 
no French poets, properly so called, 
and no such thing asFrench poetry. It 
is true that the French, having chosen 
to put trammels on their language, 
and to make their poetry dance, as it 
were, in fetters, by encumbering it 
with rigid and superfluous rules, their 
natural genius has been cramped, and 
its productions disfigured, by a cold- 
ness and stiffness hardly reconcilable 
with the effusion of genuine poesy. 
Still the poetic spirit inherent in the 
Celtic race (the same which had al- 
ready, in ruder times, produced in 
France the “dais” of the menestrals 
and troubadours, and the more recent 
ballads and rondeaus of Clement Ma- 
rot) could not be wholly kept under. 
The genius of a Racine, bursting its 
bonds, showed itself in many a lofty 
passage of the “ Andromaque,” the 
** Esther,” and the ‘* Athalie ;” while a 
Malesherbes, a Moncrif, and others 
scarcely known to us by name in these 
islands, produced, despite all obstacles, 
some exquisite stanzas, and some bal- 
lads as simple and pathetic as are to 
be found in any language. ‘The revo- 
lutions, the many revolutions in poli- 
tics to which France has been subject- 
ed, have been accompanied, too, by a 
revolution scarcely en important in 
literature. The rules of the Academy 
have not only been relaxed, and words 
and subjects, long Tasoo’p, been al- 
lowed to the French poet, but ** Free 
Trade” in verse-making has been pro- 
claimed to him in all respects, and lie 
is now quite as much of a “ charivred 
libertine” as any of his European or 
American co-minstrels. 'T!\c barriers 
of prohibition once removed, the na- 
tural consequences have followed—a 
torrent of verse, fresh, natural, and 
impetuous, has een poured forth; 
and if haply some of it has been 
turbid and unclean, yet by far the 
greater part has either dashed along 
over rock and stone, bright, bound- 
ing, and sparkling, or glided on in 
a gentle and pellucid current, mur- 
muring soft music to the listening 
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ear. To drop metaphor, the France 
of our day deserves any reproach ra- 
ther than that of being unpoetical ; for 
without speaking of the world-famous 
Chateaubriand, whose verses are all 
too few, of Hueco, and Lamartine, 
and Berancer—the greatest of the 
three, there are numbers of original 
and pleasing poets among the French 
writers of the present day, who are 
quite unknown in these countries, and 
who have not yet attained any consi- 
derable degree of fume in their own. 
Among these, Henri Blaze and Ernest 
Legouvé are favourites of our own ; 
and as we should wish to give an idea 
of their powers and their manner to 
such of our readers as do not under- 
stand French, we venture to offer to 
their notice the two following transla- 
tions, one of which is from each poet, 
premising that the first, ‘ Claire,” by 
Henri Blaze, is rendered nearly word 
for word, the metre of the original 
being as much as possible preserved ; 
while the second, the ** Two Mothers,” 
by Legouvé, is altered only by being 
*‘done into” blank verse, instead of 
rhyming couplets :— 


§€ CLAIRE. 


“Hear’st thou? The wind is rising in the 
wood; 
It moaneth wildly through the rustling 
grass, 
O’er which the beech-tree leaves are thickly 
strewed : 
Even the oak bendeth as the storm-gusts 
pass, 
Lowly the willow doth its branches trail, 
And through the chestnuts sound the music 
of the gale. 


“The nightingale sits silent in the shade, 
Thefresh acacia bends each vigorous bough, 
The streamlet gurgles o’er its pebbly bed, 
The reeds wave sad and silently ; whilenow 
The clouds, driven wildly o’er the sky’s blue 
plains, 
Pass like a rapid flight of snow-white 
cranes, 


“ Along the path by which wild strawber- 
ries grow, 
And lilies of the vale, ‘neath sheltering 
bowers 
Of balmy hawthorn, lilac, blossomed sloe, 
Claire, with light footstep trampling the 
wild flowers, 
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Comes to the stream, half scared, as sudden 
wakes 
The sobbing of the wind among the brakes. 


‘*Her fair hair, loosened by the ungentle 
breeze, 
Adown her shoulders falls in flakes of gold ; 
While, flying like a bird away, she sees 
The snowy cap in which it erst was rolled. 
While still the wind is following in her trace, 
And seeks at every step her garments to dis- 
place. 


“ Blushing, she turns in anxious haste to spy 
If any witness lurks among the leaves ; 
Then, satisfied that no one lingers nigh, 
No longer at such slight annoyance 
grieves ; 
But smiling smooths her ruffled robes: anon, 
Still struggling’gainst the wind, she passes on. 


“And now the maid hath reached the 
river’s edge, 
The ‘ still-vexed river,’ whenshe plunges in 
Her pitcher near the margin clothed with 
sedge, 
Then sits her down a short repose to win, 
As ’tis her wont, upon the river’s brink, 
Her pleasing task performed, to sit and think. 


“The forest sighs, the fresh and full-voiced 
wind 
Chases the gleaming dewdrops o’er the 
grass; 
The glorious sun hath in the west declined, 
And his last rays, empurpling many a 
mass 
Of clouds, discover by what way he goes 
Each eve, to seek the Naiads’ palace of repose. 


“What is the thought which makes Claire 
all forget ? 
What seek those eyes so beautiful, so 
sweet, 
In the far west, where stream and sky seem 
met ? 
What voices do the echoes of her heart re- 
peat ? 
What whisper winds and waves with magic 
spell ? 
Of love, of hope, of melancholy they tell. 


“O melancholy !—voice of earth and hea- 
ven— 
Mysterious key of worlds without an end— 
Portal through which to us ingress is given 
To the ideal—Nature’s gentlest friend— 
The many letters of whose name appears 
Wrote on the daisy’s cup in dewy tears! 


“O melancholy !—voice of day and night— 
Chaste muse with candid brow !—eternal 
bride! 
Whom mortals here below seek with delight, 
Whom the forsaken finds still at her side— 
O name divine !—first and last thought of all 
Upon this earth who flourish or who fall. 
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“ Virgin who oft, lit by the moon’s pale beam, 
Art seated, weeping, neath a willow tree, 
Upon the margin of a troubled stream, 
To which thy plaints confided are by thee, 
Sole drop of honey in that draught of ill, 
Which sorrow doth for human hearts distil. 


“Harmonious daughter of the tearful night, 
Who bears as crown upon her sacred brow 
The golden sun-set’s lingering rays of light. 
Goddess, in every season loved as now! 
The young and old unite to cherish thee, 
Child of presentiment and of memory. 


“ But now across the heath the wind blows 
shrill, 
The darkness will spread snares around 
thy feet, 
’Tis time to seek thy cottage on the hill. 
‘ Return, my child!’ thy mother’s lips re- 
peat ; 
She hears the church-clock strike, in anxious 
fret, 
And turns her wheel and sighs, ‘ Claire 
comes not yet!’ 


“The young girl now recalls each wander- 
ing thought 
From the fantastic world, where they have 
strayed ; 
Her golden hair, wet with the mists, she has 
caught, 
And with light fingers fixed in graceful 
braid ; 
A glance she throws, at parting, on the 
stream, 
Near which so long she sat in a delicious 
dream. 


“ And looking still regretfully, she takes 
Her pitcher up, and is about to go 
Along the path which leads across the brakes 
To the more distant heath and hill, when lo! 
Upon the stream a wreath of flowers is seen, 
Fresh as if midst the waves its birth had been. 


“ There wild flowers cluster round the lily 
white, 
By pale nymphea neighboured; corn- 
flowers blue 
Contrast with clematis, and iris bright 
Twines with the eglantine of roseate hue. 
The flowery trophy floats upon the stream, 
Like some creation of a poet’s dream. 


‘‘O charming prodigy !—behold it glide, 
At the wind’s bidding, o’er the azure wave— 
Now rising high—now sinking in the tide— 
As if the stream took back the gift it gave, 
The stream that, from reflecting oft her face, 
Seemed to have grown enamoured of each 
grace. 


‘* Meanwhile the maiden, standing silently, 
Forgets the night, the dangers of the way, 

The wind that every moment blows more free, 
Her distant home, her water-vase of clay, 
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And there remains upon the river's brink, 
Watching the wreath of flowers now rise, 
now sink, 


“ ¢ Flowers of the vale, 
Ye violets blue, 
That on the gale 
Your sweets exhale— 
Ye lilies, too! 


“¢Tell me, fair band, 
O tell me true ! 
What kindly hand, 
And in what land, 
First planted you ? 


“«* Speak, earth and air !— 
Speak !—his shall be, 
As guerdon fair, 
One tress of hair, 
One smile from me! 


“¢ And thou, wreath pale, 
Towards which I go, 
Flowers that exhale 
Upon the gale 
A breath of woe— 


*“ * Who, on the stream, 
I ask, fair crown, 
Lost in a dream 
Of love extreme, 
Hath flung thee down? 


“¢Thou who, bright wreath, 
My sister art, 
No longer roam, 
Haste to his home— 
Bear him my heart!’ 


“ The wreath of flowers—the fairy wreath— 
appears 
From forth the wave to understand her 
song, 
And by the moonlight Claire can see it steers 
Its downward course more rapidly along ; 
She, with light footstep, follows as it goes 
Along the margin of the deep, deep stream ; 
Bat now the north wind more tempestuous 
blows, 
The huge oaks groan, and fitful wild fires 
gleam 
Upon the wave, which Claire thinks dia- 
mond-strewn, 
Amid the darkness, round her flowery crown— 
*O tell, loved wreath! who cast thee on the 
wave ?” 
She cries, ‘and he my heart, my hand, my 
life shall have !’ 


“ Some paces thence the stream a winding 
makes, 
Which Claire, lost in love ravings, does 
not see ; 
The moon is hid by clouds, the path by 
brakes— 
Her foot slips as she passes rapidly— 
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Her garments catching on a willow spray, 
Suspend her for a moment o’er the wave; 
But the frail branch beneath her weight 
gives way, 
And in she plunges, without one to save ; 
The impetuous current hurries her along, 
Still singing, as she dies, this mournful song— 


“Wreath, sad and pale, 
Towards which I go, 
Flowers which exhale 
Upon the gale 
A breath of woe— 


‘“** He who this eve 
First flung thee down, 
For me will grieve— 
This ring receive 
For him, fair crown ! 


“ ¢ Gift of his bride, 
Bear it, and say, 
Within this tide 
Doth she abide, 
Now and for aye. 


“¢ Thou who, bright stream, 
My sister art, 
Though passed my dream 
Of love extreme, 
Bear him my heart!” 

It seems to us that the preceding 
poem, although somewhat fantastical in 
design, and occasionally rather rhapso- 
dical, may yet claim the merit of origi- 
nality of thought and expression. The 
second poem is of a very different de- 
scription, extremely simple in both style 
and subject; but we shall let it speak 
for itself :— 


“THE TWO MOTHERS. 


“BY ERNEST LEGOUVE, 


“One clear bright morning in the early June, 

On the green turf beneath thick chestnut 
trees 

(Their white robes rustling thro’ the fresh 
wild flowers), 

There passed together two young, lovely 
women : 

Joy beaming in their eyes, their glossy hair 

Floating behind them in the summer wind. 

One is named Clari ; in her sheltering arms 


A sleeping child, scarce one year old, she 
bears : 

The other Ella, slowly moves along ; 

Her eyes are full of languor, and her speech, 

Tho’ clear, is low; while in her faint, sweet 
smile 

We read that she, too, soon will be a mo- 
ther. 

We see engraven on her pallid brow 

Thy venerable seal, Maternity, 
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Which maketh all, even those of souls 
least pure, 

Before the mother’s steps in reverence bow, 

Which, at that period, maketh woman seem 

A creature fair as Hope, holy as Heaven ! 

Thus they held converse :— 


“ELLA. 
‘* ¢ What a lovely babe! 
Those dimpled cheeks !—that softly round- 
ed arm !— 
Those golden curls!—that eye so purely 
bright !— 
Sure nought on earth was ever half so 
sweet— 
Scarce even an angel in immortal youth 
So fair as infant at its mother’s breast.’ 


“ CLARL 
“ ¢Tt is so blissful, as we gaze on them, 
To think, “nor sin nor sorrow ever stained 
Those limpid eyes, that fair and spotless 
brow.” 
Our infant Lord seems to revive in them!’ 


“ ELLA. 
“OQ yes!—and then their guileless little 
hearts, 
Knowing as yet nothing of life or care, 
Have all the freshness of their rosy feet, 
Unstained by contact with the sordid earth. 
But doth thy infant love thee ?” 


“ CLARI. 

“ ¢ Yes, in truth ; 
For when she sees a tear upon my cheek, 
Her small lips quiver, and she kisses me. 
Sweet angel !—ignorant what grief can be, 
Yet taught by instinct that the Lord hath 

given 

Her infant's kiss as balm for mother’s woes.’ 


“ELLA, 
“ * See, see she smiles! Would not one think 
she knew 
What we are saying? Tell me,Clari—now, 
In all thy golden dreams before her birth, 
Didst thou e’er picture her such as she is?’ 


“ CLARI, 
“ * Not half so lovely!’ 


“ ELLA. 

“¢*O what joy to think 
I, too, ere the new year, shall be a mother ! 
Till then, dear Clari, every day I'll spend 
An hour in viewing her! Whene’er I meet 
A lovely child, I take it in mine arms ; 
I stroke its silken locks—I gaze on it, 
Trying to fix its beauties on my mind, 
As though I could transmit them to my 

child. 

Was this thy habit, too?’ 


“ CLARIL 


“¢ Often: but say, 
At eve, when seated silent by the hearth, 


Dost thou e’er place thy hand upon thy side 
To feel the throb that tells thee of its life ?” 


“ ELLA. 
“*¢ And then, when suddenly that throb has 
ceased, 
Felt thou the thought strike sudden to thy 
heart, — 
Perhaps even now it dies !’ 


** CLARI. 
Cease, cease !—even yet 
I cannot for a moment leave my child, 
Without a dread of seeing her no more. 
Let us not speak of death, but trust in 
Heaven!’ 


“ELLA (hesitating). 
“¢ And—didst thou suffer much ?” 


“ CLARL 
“ ¢ Pear’st thou?” 


“ ELLA, 
“ue I do.’ 


“ CLARL. 
“* Well, then, dear friend, if from thine ear- 
liest years 
Thou had’st bewailed a father banished 
France, 
And thou wert told, “In yonder shady 
grove 
Thy father waits,” thou’dst run with eager 
haste 
To greet him ; then, if as thou sped’st along, 
The straggling branches tore thy face and 
eyes, 
Would’st feel the pain ?” 


“ ELLA. 
“QO no!’ 


“ CLARI. 


“ © As little, then, 
A mother heeds the suffering of that hour. 


“ ELLA. 
“ © tell me more!’ 


“ CLARL 
“© Yes, but we must speak low— 
My infant sleeps.’ 


“ELLA. 
“¢ Tell me, when fainting, weak, 
Thou heard’st that cry of life all recognise, 
Though yet unheard by them, what did’st 
thou do?’ 


“ CLARL 
“ ‘T cried aloud, and stretched mine eager 
arms !’ 
** ELLA. 
‘“* ¢ And when, next morning, first thine eyes 
did ope, 
Did’st thou not say, “I am a mother ?”’ 
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“ CLARI. 
ae No, 

That was not my first thought. 
up sad; 

I lay exhausted on my couch ; my head 

Was dull, my thoughts confused. I felt 
as one 

The morrow after suffering much ; and yet 

A voice was whispering to my inmost heart 

These cheering words, ‘*O happy, happy 
thou |” 

Sudden the door flew open, and, O joy! 

’*T was she, my daughter, whom they brought 
to me! 

The feeble babe!—the darling child!— 
I swear, 

When they had laid her sleeping by my 
side— 

When I beheld her lying in mine arms— 

When pressing her with rapture to my 
heart, 

I felt the warmth of her little frame, 

I thought my very heart would break with 
joy ! 

I covered her with kisses, murmuring low, 

“ She’s mine—my own—my daughter !”— 
and I wept. 

Then all at once I felt a longing wish 

To kneel me down in prayer upon the stones, 

And cry aloud, ‘“‘O God, how good Thou 
art !” 

And yet, while listening to her breathing 
low 

(Thou'lt think it strange), I still felt some 
regret— 

Some feeling as if she were not so much 

Mine own as when I bore her in my breast.’ 


I woke 


ELLA. 


“¢Thanks, thanks, dear Clari! 
could express 
The good thy words have done me. 
by one 
They told my happiness in telling thine, 
And I became a mother as I heard!’ 


Would I 
One 


“A cry broke sudden from the infant's lips— 

It was her waking hour. The youthful 
pair 

Bent their bright faces o’er the angel babe, 

Who woke all rosy from her happy sleep, 

Andeach in silence kissed the precious one— 

Herald to each of happiness, of hope! 

Then, as they raised them from the long, 
long kiss, 

Their eyes (more brilliant through the glanc- 
ing tears, 

The happy tears that filled them) met—a 
look 

They interchanged that spoke a thousand 
things ; 

Then pressed each other in a long embrace, 

For in a moment their maternal love 

Had made them sisters in the sight of 
Heaven !” 


There is much that is both truthful 
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and touching in the foregoing little 
piece—much that is sure to come home 
to the feelings of every mother who 
reads it. It is, however, curiously 
characteristic of French modes of 
thinking, that neither the Ella nor the 
Clari of the poem should make the 
slightest allusion to the persons whom 
we, in our simplicity, would have 
looked upon as the natural sharers of 
their anxieties, their husbands, namely, 
the fathers of the babes so tremblingly 
longed for, so dearly welcomed! How 
different, and how much more true to 
nature, are the lines in the old Scottish 
ballad— 


“ Thou art sae like my ain soldier laddie, 
Thou'rt aye the nearer, the dearer to me!" 


But in French poetry, as in French 
prose, we fear that such an allusion 
would be considered in the worst pos- 
sible taste ; and yet in no country are 
there more tender fathers than in 
France. Were we to seek to account 
for this anomaly, it would lead us very 
far, indeed, from the subject upon 
which we sat down to write; we shall 
not, therefore, make the attempt, but 
content ourselves with saying, that we 
regret this solitary blemish in an other- 
wise faultless composition, all the more 
as it weakens the pleasing impressions 
made upon our minds by the two young 
mothers—suggesting, as it does, ideas 
of domestic discomfort, of cold-hearted 
selfishness in connexion with them. 
The half-hour for which we under- 
took to bestow our tediousness upon 
our readers not being yet expired, we 
shall venture to direct their attention 
to the following attempt of ours to 
translate one of the exquisite frag- 
ments of verse into which the prose of 
the eccentric, but highly-gifted, Al- 
phonse Karr sometimes forgets itself: 


THE GARDEN. 


“In Spring each year, when Nature fills with 
green, 

With balmy odours, and with joy each 
scene— 

When all is life and all is love on earth: 
Among the lilac and laburnum flowers, 
Sweet memories lurk like Fauns in forest 

bowers, 

Sporting around my path with playful 

mirth, 


‘Each flower that opes its petals to the day, 

To me hath got some gentle phrase to say— 

Some word that to the heart’s core thrill- 
eth me ; 
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When flowereth in mid June the pure white 
rose, 
Why bend I where it ‘sheds its sudden 
snows,”* 
Gazing upon it sadly, thoughtfully ? 


“Because the white rose in this month of 
sweets, 
To me these thirteen summers past repeats, 
‘See, John, thy name-day’s not forgot 
by me!’ 
Each flow’ret hath its own low-whispered 
word, 
Which to the depth of tears my heart hath 
stirred, 
And yet which soothes me most deliciously. 


**You know the flower that hangs itself 
from walls, 
Like a green net o’er leaves and buds that 
falls ? 
Convolvulus, or bind-weed, which you 
will; 
Its countless bells, in sombre azure dyed, 
Its countless bells, at morn and eventide, 
To me a certain song are singing still: 


A song of love, a simple, earnest song 
I made one day I had been waiting long, 
For Her, beneath the shadow of a tree! 
Yonder the starry wall-flower, bright and 
gay 
(The greatest babbler ’mong the flowers), 
doth say, 
*Rememberest thou the days thou once 
didst see ? 


“**The places where thy life more swiftly 


sped, 
The flight of steps that to the garden led, 
The antique steps, moss-grown and gray 
of hue ? 
From out their crevices grew golden flow- 
ers— 
Her white robe touched them in the morning 
hours, 
When on the violets glistened still the 
dew ! 


“ ¢ Then didst thou cull these plants of little 
worth ; 
And now on certain days thou bring’st them 
forth, 
And to thy lips each withered leaf doth 
press!’ 
Oft, too, when passing by the orange tree, 
That on yon terrace blossoming we see, 
Its sighings softly to mine ear express— 


* 
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“ ¢ That glorious summer’s eve rememberest 
thou, 

When wandering here, joy seated on thy 
brow, 

Thou didst evoke the future to appear ? 
And thou didst say to me, “ Fair orange tree, 
Thine odorous petals open joyously ; 

Be proud and happy that thou bloomest 

here. 


“+ Be proud to cast thy virgin blossoms 
down, 
My love shall twine them in the graceful 
crown 
She forms in braiding her long chesnut 
hair !” 
Well, for these thirteen seasons I retain 
For her my blossoms every year in vain, 
And waste mine odours on the empty 
air!” 


One more specimen of modern French 
poetry, and we have done with the 
subject, at least for the present. It 
is a sonnet by the late celebrated ro- 
mance writer, de Balzac, who was also 
distinguished, though in a less degree, 
as a poet, and is one of a series he 
wrote upon flowers. To those who 
have read “Faust,” either in the ori- 
ginal or a translation, it will not be 
necessary to explain that the allusion 
in the sonnet is to a custom in Ger- 
many, as well as in some parts of 
France, among young people, of telling 
their fortunes by counting the petals 
of a daisy, torn from it one by one for 
that purpose :— 


THE DAISY. 
‘*T am the Daisy—once the fairest flower 
Of all that star the soft, green dewy grass ! 
I hoped my days in calm content to pass, 
For I was blest, my beauty my sole dower : 
But ah! a wondrous and mysterious power 
Hath shed upon my brow its fatal light— 
I am a prophet in mine own despite, 
Hence do I die—Knowledge brings Death, 
alas! 
No longer silence or repose are mine ; 
The lover will through me his fate divine, 
And tears my heart to learn if he alone 
Be loved. O’er my destruction none e’er 
grieve ; 
My brow they of its snowy crown bereave, 
And crush me to the dust—my secret 
known!” 


A pale white rose 


Shedding, in sudden snows, 
Its leaves upon the velvet turf around.”—F, Hemans. 
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HIS LIFE AND EXPERIENCES, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS OVER-REACHINGS AND SHORT-~ 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE GLOOMIEST PASSAGE OF ALL. 


Saary I own that Margot’s story af- 
fected me in a very different manner 
from what the good Abbé had in- 
tended it should? I could neither sym- 
pathise with the outraged pride of the 
old Marquis, the offended dignity of 
family, nor with the insulted honour 
of the sacred vocation she had aban- 
doned. My reflections took a very 
different form, and turned entirely 
upon the dangers of the career she 
had adopted—perils which, from what I 
could collect of her character, were 
extremely likely to assail her. She 
was young, beautiful, gifted, and am- 
bitious ; and, above all, she was friend- 
less. What temptations would not 
assail her— by what flatteries would 
she not be beset! Would she be en- 
dowed with strength to resist these ? 
Would the dignity of her ancient de- 
scent guard her, or would the enthu- 
siasm for her art protect her? These 
were questions that I could not solve, 
or rather, I solved them in many and 
different ways. For a long time had 
she occupied a great share in my heart ; 
sometimes I felt towards her as to- 
wards a sister. I thought of the hours 
we had passed side by side over our 
books—now working hard and eagerly, 
now silent and thoughtful, as some 
train of ideas would wile us away from 
study, and leave us forgetful of even 
each other—till a chance word, a ges- 
ture, a sigh, would recall us— and 
then, interchanging our confessions, 
for such they were, we turned to our 
books again. But at other times, I 
thought of her as one dearer still than 
this — as of one to win whose praise I 
would adventure anything — whose 
chance words lingered in my memory, 
suggestive of many a hope, and, alas! 
many a fear! It is no graceful re- 
flection to dwell upon, however truth- 
ful, that our first loves are the emana- 
tions of our self-esteem. They who 


first teach us to be heroes to our own 
hearts are our earliest idols. Ay, 
and with all the changes and chances 
of life, they have their altars within us 
to our latest years. Why should it 
not be so? What limit ought there 
to be to our gratitude, to those who 
first suggested noble ambitions, high- 
soaring thoughts, and hopes of a glo- 
rious future—who instilled in us our 
first pride of manhood, and made us 
seem worthy of being loved! 

Margot had done all this for me 
when but a child, and now she was a 
woman, beautiful and gifted! The fame 
of her genius was world-wide. Did 
she still remember me ?—had she ever 
a thought for the long past hours 
when we walked hand-in-hand toge- 
ther, or sat silently in some summer 
arbour? I recalled all that she had 
ever said to me, in consolation of the 
past, or with hope for the future. I 
pondered over little incidents, mean- 
ingless at the time, but now full of 
their own strong significance ; and I 
felt at last assured that, when she had 
spoken to me of ambitious darings and 
high exploits, she had been less ex- 
horting me than giving utterance to 
the bursting feelings of her own adven- 
turous spirit. 

Her outbreaks of impatience — her 
scarcely suppressed rebellion against 
the dull ritual of our village life — 
her ill-disguised suspicion of priestly 
influence, now rose before me; and I 
could see, that the flame which had 
burst forth at last, had been smoul- 
dering for many a year within her. I 
could remember, too, the temper, little 
short of scorn, in which she saw me 
devote myself to Jesuit readings, and 
labour hard at the dry tasks the Sister 
Ursule had prescribed for me. And 
= then all my ambitions were of the 
. highest and noblest. I could have 
braved any dangers, or met any perils, 
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in the career of a missionary! Labour, 
endurance, suffering, martyrdom it- 
self, had no terror for me. How was 
it that this spirit did not touch her 
heart? Were all her sympathies so 
bound up with the world that every 
success was valueless that won no 
favour with mankind? Had she no 
test for nobility of soul save in the re- 
cognition of society? When I tried 
to answer these questions, I suddenly 
bethought me of my own short-com- 
ings. Where had this ambition led 
me— what were its fruits? Had I 
really pursued the proud path I once 
tracked out for myself? —or, worse 
thought again, had it no existence 
whatever? Were devotion, piety, and 
single-heartedness nothing but impo- 
sition, hypocrisy, and priestcraft ?— 
Were the bright examples of mission- 
ary enterprise only cheats ?—were all 
the narratives of their perilous exis- 
tence but deception and falsehood ? 
My latter experiences of life had served 
little to exalt the world in my esteem. 
I had far more frequently come into 
contact with corruption than with 
honesty. My experiences were all 
those of fraud and treachery—of such, 
too, from men that the world reputed 
as honourable and high-minded. ‘There 
was but one step more, and that a 
narrow one, to include the priest in 
the same category with the layman, 
and deem them all alike rotten and 
corrupted. I must acknowledge that 
the Abbé himself gave no contradic- 
tion to this unlucky theory. Artful 
and designing always, he scrupled at 
nothing to attain an object, and could 
employ a casuistry to enforce his views 
far more creditable to his craft than to 
his candour. I was no stranger to 
the arts by which he thought to entrap 
myself, I saw him condescend to 
habits and associates the very reverse 
of those he liked, in the hope of pleas- 
ing me; and even when narrating the 
story of Margot’s fall—for such he 
called it—I saw him watching the im- 
pression it produced upon me, and 
canvassing, as it were, the chances, 
that here at length might possibly be 
found the long-wished-for means of 
obtaining influence over me. 

*‘IT do not ask of you,” said he, as 
he concluded, ‘to see all these things 
as IJ see them. You knew them in 
their days of poverty and downfall; 


you have seen them the inhabitants of . 


an humble village, leading a life of ob- 
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scurity and privation ; their very pre- 
tension to rank and title a thing to 
conceal; their ancient blood a subject 
of scorn and insult. But I remember 
the Marquis de Jupernois a haughty 
noble in the haughtiest court of Eu- 
rope; I have seen that very Marquis 
receiving royalty on the steps of his 
own chateau, and have witnessed his 
days of greatness and grandeur.” 

** True,” said I, “but even with 
due allowance for all this, I cannot re- 
gard the matter in the same light that 
you do. To my eyes, there is no such 
dignity in the life of a nun, nor any 
such disgrace in that of an actress.’’ 

I said this purposely in the very 
strongest terms I could employ, to see 
how he would reply to it. 

«* And you are right, Gervois,” said 
he, laying his hand affectionately on 
mine. ‘ Youare right. Genius and 
goodness can ennoble any station, and 
there are few places where such qua- 
lities exert such influence as the 
stage.” 

1 suffered him to continue without 
interruption in this strain, for every 
word he spoke served to confirm 
me in my suspicion of his disho- 
nesty. Mistaking the attention with 
which I listened for an evidence of con- 
viction, he enlarged upon the theme, 
and ended at last by the conclusion, 
that to judge of Margot’s actions 
fairly, we should first learn her mo- 
tives. 

**Who ean tell,’”’ said he, * what 
good she may not have proposed to 
herself!—by what years of patient en- 
durance and study—by what pas. 
sages of suffering and sorrow she 
may have planned some great and 
good object. It is a narrow view 
of life that limits itself to the 
day we live in. They who measure 
their station by the task they perform, 
and not by its results on the world at 
large, are but short-sighted mortals ; 
and it is thus I would speak to yourself 
Gervois. You are dissatisfied with 
your path in life. You complain of it 
as irksome, and even ignoble. Have 
you never asked yourself, Is not this 
mere egotism? Have I the right to 
think only of what suits me, and ac- 
commodates itself to my caprices ? 
Are there no higher objects than my 
pleasure or my convenience? Is the 
great fabric of society of less account 
than my likings or dislikings? Am I 
the judge, too, of the influence I may 
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exert over others, or how my actions 
may sway the destinies of mankind ? 
None should be more able to apply 
these facts than yourself—you that, in 
a rank of which you were, I must say 
unjustly, ashamed, and yet were often- 
times in possession of secrets on which 
thrones rested and dynasties endured.” 

He said much more in the same 
strain; some of his observations being 
true and incontestible, and others the 
mere outpouring of his crafty and sub- 
tle intellect. ‘They both alike fell un- 
heeded by me now. Enough for me 
that I had detected, or fancied I had 
detected him. I listened only from 
curiosity, and as one listens for the last 
time. 

Yes! I vowed to myself that this 
should be our last meeting. I could 
not descend to the meanness of dissi- 
mulation, and affect a friendship I did 
not feel ; nor could I expose myself to 
the chances of a temptation which as- 
sailed me in so many shapes and forms. 
I resolved, therefore, that I would not 
again visit the Abbé; and my only doubt 
was whether I should not formally de- 
clare my determination. 

He had ceased to speak ; and I sat, 
silently pondering this question in my 
own mind. I forgot that I was not 
alone, and was only conscious of my 
error when I looked up and saw his 
small and deep-set eyes firmly fixed 
upon me. 

«* Well, be it so, Gervois,” said he, 
calmly ; ‘* but let us part friends.” 

I started, and felt my face and fore- 
head burning with a sudden flush of 
shame. There are impulses that sway 
us sometimes stronger than our reason ; 
but they are hurricanes that pass away 
quickly, and leave the bark of our 

estiny to sail on its course unswer- 
vingly. 

** You'll come back to me one of 
these days, and I will be just as ready 
to say, ‘Welcome! as I now say 
* Good-bye ! good-bye !’”’ and, sorrow- 
fully repeating the last word as he 
went, he waved his hand to me, and 
withdrew. 

For a moment I wished to follow 
him, to say I know not what; but 
calmer thoughts prevailed, and I left 
the house, and wandered homewards. 
That same evening I sent in my de- 
mand of resignation, and the next 
morning came the reply according it. 
My first thought was a joyful sense 
of liberty and Sesden from a bondage 
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I had long rebelled against ; my next 
was a dreary consciousness of my 
helpless and friendless condition in life. 
I opened my little purse upon the table, 
and spread out its contents before 
me. ‘There were seven pounds and a 
few shillings. A portion of my salary 
was still due to me, but now I would 
have felt it a degradation to claim it, 
so odious had the career become in my 
eyes. 

I began to think over the various 
things for which my capacity might fit 
me. They seemed a legion when I 
stood in no need of them, and yet none 
now rose to my mind, without some 
almost impassable barrier. I knew no 
art nor handicraft. My habits ren- 
dered me unequal to daily labour with 
my hands. I knew many things en 
amateur, but not asan artist. I could 
ride, draw, fence, and had some skill 
in music, but in not one of these could 
I compete with the humblest of those 
who taught them. Foreign languages, 
too, I could speak, read, and write 
well ; but of any method to communi- 
cate their knowledge I had not the 
vaguest conception. After all, these 
seemed my best acquirements, and I 
determined to try and teach them. 

With this resolve I went out and 
spent two pounds of my little capital in 
books. It was a scanty library, but I 
arrayed it on a table next my window 
with pride and satisfaction. I turned 
over the leaves of my dictionary, with 
something of the feeling with which a 
settler in a new region of the globe 
might have wandered through his little 
territory. 

My grammars I regarded as mines 
whose ores were to enrich me; and 
my well-thumbed copy of Telamachus, 
and an odd volume of Lessing’s come- 
dies, were in themselves stores of plea- 
sure and amusement. I suppose it is 
a condition of the human mind that 
makes our enjoyment in the ratio of 
the sacrifices they have cost us, I 
know of myself, that since that day I 
now speak of, it has been my fortune 
to be wealthy, to possess around me 
every luxury my wish could compass, 
and yet I will own it, that I have never 
gazed on the well-filled shelves of a 
costly library, replete with every com- 
fort, with a tithe of the satisfaction I 
then contemplated the two or three 
dog-eared volumes that lay before me. 

y first few days of liberty were 
passed in planning out the future. I 
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studied the newspapers in hope of meet- 
ing something adapted to my capacity ; 


but though in appearance no lack of 


these, I invariably found some fatal 
obstacle intervened to prevent my suc- 
cess. At one place, the requirements 
were beyond my means; at another, 
the salary was insufficient for bare sup- 
port; and at one Iremember my func- 
tions of teacher were to be united with 
menial oflices against which my pride 
revolted. I resolved to adventure at 
last, and opened a little school —an 
evening school for those whose occu- 
pations made the day too valuable to 
devote any part of it to education. 

At the end of some five weeks, I had 
three pupils; hard-working and hard 
worked men they were, who, steadily 
bent upon advancement in life, now 
entered upon a career of labour far 
greater than all they had ever encoun- 
tered. 

Two were about to emigrate, and 
their studies were geography, with 
some natural history, and whatever I 
could acquire for them of informa- 
tion about the resources of a certain 
portion of Upper Canada. The third 
was a weaver, and desired to learn 
French, in order to read the works of 
French mathematicians, at that time 
sparingly translated into English. He 
was a man of superior intellect, and 
capable of a high cultivation, but poor 
to the very last degree. The thirst 
for knowledge had possessed him exactly 
as the passion for gambling lays hold of 
some othermen. He lived for nothing 
else. The defeats and difficulties he en- 
countered but served to brace him to 
further efforts, and he seemed to forget 
all his privations and his poverty, in 
the aim of his glorious pursuit. 

To keep in advance of him, in his 
knowledge, I found impossible. All 
that I could do was to aid him in ac- 
quiring French, which, strange to say, 

resented great difficulties to him. He, 

owever, made me a partaker of his 
own enthusiasm, and I worked hard 
and long at pursuits for which my habits 
of mind and thought little adapted me. 
I need scarcely say, that all this time 
my worldly wealth made no progress. 
My scholars were very poor them- 
selves, and the pittance I earned from 
them I had oftentimes to refuse accept- 
ing. Each day showed my little re- 
sources growing smaller, and my hopes 
held out no better prospect for the 
future. 
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Was I to struggle on thus to the last, 
and sink under the pressure, was now 
the question that kept perpetually ris- 
ing to my mind. My poverty had now 
descended to actual misery ; my clothes 
were ragged; my shoes scarcely held 
together ; more than once an entire 
day would pass without my breaking 
my fast. 

I lost all zest for life, and wandered 
about in lonely and _ unfrequented 
places, in a half-dreamy state, too 
vague to be called melancholy. My 
mind, at this time, vacillated between 
a childish timidity and a species of al- 
most savage ferocity. At some mo- 
ments tears would steal along my 
cheeks, and my heart vibrated to the 
very finest emotions; at others, I was 
possessed with an almost demoniac 
fierceness, that seemed only in search 
of some object to wreak its vengeance 
upon. A strange impression, however, 
haunted me through both these opposite 
states, and this was, that my life was 
menaced by some one or other, and 
that I went in hourly peril of assassina- 
tion. ‘This sense of danger impressed 
me with either a miserable timidity, 
or a reckless, even an insolent intre- 
pidity. 

By degrees, all other thoughts were 
merged in this one, and every inci- 
dent, no matter how trifling, served 
to strengthen and confirm it. For- 
tunately for my reader I have no 
patience to trace out the fancies by 
which I was haunted. I imagined 
that kings and emperors were in the 
conspiracy against me, and that ca- 
binets only plotted how to entrap me. 
I sold the last remnant of my wardrobe, 
and my few remaining books, and 
quitted my dwelling, to forsake it again 
for another, after a few days. Grim 
want was, at length, before me, and I 
found myself one morning — it was a 
cold one of December—with only a few 
pence remaining. It chanced to be 
one of my days of calmer temperament ; 
for some previous ones I had been in a 
state bordering on frenzy; and now 
the reaction had left me weak and de- 
pressed, but reasonable. 

I went over, to myself, as well as I 
was able, all my previous life; I tried 
to recall the names of the few with 
whom my fate seemed to connect me, 
and of whose whereabouts I knew no- 
thing ; I canvassed in my own mind 
how much might be true of these stories 
which I used to hear of my birth and 
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parentage, and whether the whole 
might not possibly have been invented 
to conceal some darker history. Such 
doubts had possibly not assailed me in 
other times; but now, with broken 
hopes and shattered strength, they took 
a bold possession of me. I actually 
possessed nothing which might serve to 
confirm my pretension to station. Do- 
cuments or papers I had none; nor 
was there, so far as I knew, a living 
witness to bear testimony to my narra- 
tive. In pondering thus I suddenly 
remembered that, in the letter which I 
once had addressed to Mr. Pitt, were 
enclosed some few memoranda in cor- 
roboration of my story. What they 
were exactly, and to what extent they 
went, I could not recall to memory ; 
but it was enough that they were, in 
some shape, evidences of that which 
already, to my own mind, was assum- 
ing the character of a delusion. 

To this faint chance I now attached 
myself with a last effort of desperation. 
Some clue might possibly be found in 
these papers to guide my search, and 
my whole thoughts were now bent upon 
obtaining them. With this object I 
sat down and wrote a few most respect- 
ful lines to the minister, stating the na- 
ture of my request, and humbly excus- 
ing myself for the intrusion on his 
attention. A week passed over —a 
week of almost starvation—and yet no 
reply reached me. I now wrote again 
more pressingly than before, adding 
that my circumstances did not admit 
of delay; and that if, by any mis- 
chance, the papers had been lost or 
mislaid, I still would entreat his ex- 
cellency’s kindness to—I believe I said 
recall what he could remember of 
these documents, and thus supply the 
void left by their loss. This lettershared 
the same fate as my former one. I 
wrote a third time, I knew not in what 
terms, for I wrote late at night, after a 
day of mad and fevered impatience. 
I had fasted for nigh two entire days. 
An intense thirst never ceased totorture 
me ; and as I wandered wildly here and 
there, my state alternated between fits of 
cold shuddering, and a heat that seemed 
to be burning my very vitals. The de- 
lusions of that terrible interval were, 
doubtless, the precursors of actual mad- 
ness. I bethought me of every torture 
Thad ever heard of — of all the suffer- 
ings martyrdom had ever borne, but 
to which death came at last as the 
comforter ; but to me no such release 
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seemed possible. I felt as though I had 
done all that should invoke it. ** Want 
—sickness — suffering — despair —are 
these not enough,” I asked myself— 
«must guilt and self-murder be added 
to the terrible list?” And it was, I re- 
member, with a kind of triumphant 
pride, [ determined against this. “ If 
mankind reject me,” said I—“ if they 
make of me an outcast and a victim, 
on them shall lie all the shame and all 
the sin. Enough for me the misery—I 
will not have the infamy of my death !” 

I have said I wrote a third letter; 
and to make sure of its coming to 
hand, I walked with it to Hounslow. 
The journey occupied me more than 
half the night, for it was day when I 
arrived. I delivered it into the hands 
of a servant, and saying that I should 
wait for the answer, I sat down upon 
a stone bench beside the door. Over- 
come with fatigue, and utterly ex- 
hausted, I fell off asleep—a sound and, 
strange to say, delicious sleep, with 
calm and pleasant dreams. From this 
Iwas aroused by a somewhat rude 
shake, and on looking up saw that a 
considerable number of persons were 
around me. 

«‘ Stand up, my good fellow,” cried 
a man who, though in plain clothes 
and unarmed, proclaimed by his man- 
ner of command that he was in autho- 
rity; ‘stand up, if you please.” 

I made an effort to obey, but sank 
down again upon the bench, faint and 
exhausted. 

«s He wants a drink of water,” cried 
one. 

*«* He wants summut to eat — that’s 
what he wants,” said a labouring man 
in front of me. 

*‘ We'll take him where he'll be 
properly looked after,”’ said the first 
speaker. ‘Just stand back, good 
people, and leave me to deal with him.” 
The crowd retired as he spoke, while, 
coming nearer, he bent down towards 
me and said — ‘Is your name Paul 
Gervois ?” 

“‘T have gone by that name,” I re- 
plied. 

‘* And is this in your handwriting ? 
—mind, you needn’t say so if you don’t 
like; I only ask the question out of 
curiosity.” 

«« Yes,” said I, eagerly ; ‘“‘ what does 
Mr, Pitt say ?-— what reply does he 
make me ?”’ 

. “Oh, you'll hear all that time 
enough. Just try now if you couldn't 
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come along with me as far as the road ; 
I've a carriage there a-waiting.’ 

I did my best. to rise, but weakness 
again overcame me, and I could only 
stammer out a few faint words of ex- 
cuse. 

‘* Don’t you see that the man is dy- 
ing?” said some one, half indign: antly ; 
but the constable—for such he was— 
made some rough answer, and then 
stooping down he passed his arm round 
me, and lifted me to my feet at once. 
As he half carried, half pushed me 
along, I tried to obtain some answer 
to my former question, ‘ Ww hat reply 
had the minister made me ?” 

*¢ You'll know all that time enough, 
my good friend,” was all the answer I 
could obtain, as, assisting me into the 
carriage, he took his place at my side, 
and gave the word to proceed ‘“ to 
Town.” 

Not a word passed between us as 
we went along; for my part, I was too 
indifferent to life itself to care whither 
he was conducting me, or with what 
object. As well as utter listlessness 
would permit me to think, I surmised 
that I had been arrested. Is it not a 
strange confession, that I felt a sense 
of pleasure in the thought that I had 
not been utterly forgotten by the 
world, and that my existence was re- 
cognised, even at the cost of an accu- 
sation. I conclude that to understand 
this feeling on my part, one must have 
been as forlorn and desolate as I was. 
T experienced neither fear nor curiosity 
as to what might be the charge against 
me; nor was my indifference that of 
conscious innocence—it was pure care- 
lessness ! 

I slept that night in a prison, and 
ate of prison fare—ravenously and 
eagerly too; so much so, that the turn- 
key, compassionating me, fetched me 
some of his own supper to satisfy my 
cravings. I awoke the next day with 
a gnawing sense of hunger, intensely 
painful, far more so than my former 
suffering from want. That day, and I 
believe the two following ones, I spent 
in durance, and at last was conveyed 
in the prison-cart to the office of a 
magistrate. 

The court was densely crowded, but 
the cases called seemed commonplace 
and uninteresting—at least so they ap- 
peared to me, as I tried in vain to 
follow them. At length the crier called 
out the name of Paul Gervois, and it 


was less the words than the directed 
looks of the vast assembly, as they all 
turned towards me, showed that I was 
the representative of that designation. 

My sense of shame at this moment 
prevented my observing accurately 
what went forward; but I soon rallied, 
and perceived that my case was then 
before the court, and my accuser it was 
who then addressed the bench. 

The effort to follow the speaker, to 
keep up with the narrative that fell 
from his lips, was indescribably painful 
tome. I can compare my struggle to 
nothing save the endeavour of one with 
a shattered limb to keep pace with the 
step of his unwounded comrades. The 
very murmurs of indignation that at 
times stirred the auditory, increased 
this feeling to a kind of agony. I knew 
that it was all-important I should hear 
and clearly understand what was said, 
and yet my faculties were unequal to 
the effort. 

The constable who arrested me came 
forward next, and spoke as to the few 
words which passed between us, aflirm- 
ing how I had confessed to a certain 
letter as being written by myself, and 
that I alone was to be held responsible 
for its contents. When he left the 
table, the judge called on me for my 
defence. I stared vaguely from side 
to side, and asked to what charge? 

** You have been present, ‘prisoner, 
during the whole of this examination, 
and have distinctly heard the allega. 
tion against you,” replied he. “The 
charge is for having written a threat- 
ening letter to one of his Majesty’s 
ministers of state; a letter which in 
itself constitutes a grave offence, but 
is seriously aggravated, as being part 
of a long- pursued system of intimida- 
tion, and enforced by menaces of the 
most extreme violence.” 

I was now suddenly recalled to a 
clearness of comprehension, and able 
to follow him, as he detailed how a cer- 
tain Mr. Conway—the private secre- 
tary of the minister—proved the re- 
ceipt of the letter in question, as well 
as two others in the same hand. The 
last of these—— which constituted the 
chief allegation against me—was then 
read aloud; and anything more abo- 
minable and detestable it would be 
hard to conceive. After recapitulat- 
ing a demand for certain documents— 
so vaguely worded as to seem a mere 
invented and trumped-up request—it 
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went to speak of great services unre- 
warded, and honourable zeal not only 
neglected but persecuted. From this 
—which so far possessed a certain de- 
gree of coherency and reason—it sud- 
denly broke off into the wildest and 
most savage menaces. It 
one, who held life so cheaply, that he 
felt no sacrifice in offering it up for the 
gratification of his vengeance. 

** Houseless, friendless, and starv- 
ing ; without food, without a name— 
for you have robbed me of even that— 
I have crawled to your door to avenge 
myself and die!” 

“Such were the last words of this 
epistle ; and they ring in my ears even 
yet, with shame and horror. 

*‘T never uttered such sentiments as 
these—words like those never escaped 
me!” cried I, in an agony of indigna- 
tion. 

«There is the letter,” said the ma- 
gistrate ; “do you deny having writ- 
ten it?” 

«*It is mine—it is in my own hand,” 
muttered I, in a voice scarcely audi- 
ble; and I had to cling to the dock to 
save myself from fi alling. 

Of what followed I know nothing— 
absolutely nothing. There seemed to 


be a short debate and discussion of 


some kind; and I could catch, here 
and there, some chance phrase or word 
that sounded compassionately towards 
me. At last I heard the magistrate 
say— 

‘elf you tell me, Mr. Conway, that 
Mr. Pitt does not wish to press the 
charge, nor do more than protect him- 
self from future molestation, I am wil- 
ling to admit the prisoner to bail— 
good and sufficient bail for his conduct 
hereafter. In default of this, however, 
I shall feel bound to commit him.” 

Again some discussion ensued, ter- 
minated by some one asking me if I 
could produce the required securities. 

By this time a slight reaction to my 
state of debility had set in—that fe. 
vered condition in which passion as- 
sumed the ascendant; and I answered, 
haughtily— 

«Bail for whom? Is it for him to 
whom they refused bread that they will 
go surety? Look at these rags, sir— 
see these wasted arms—hear this voice, 
hoarse as it is with hunger—and ask 
yourself who could pledge himself for 
such misery ?” 
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Tle uttered some commonplaces— 
at least so they sounded to me—about 
there being no necessar 'y connexion be- 
tween want and crime; ; but I stopped 
him short, saying— 

“ Then you have never fasted, sir— 
never known what it was to struggle 
against the terrible temptations that 
arise in a famished heart; to sink 
down upon a bed of straw, and think of 
the thousands at that moment in afflu- 
ence, and think of them with hate! 
No link between want and crime! 
None, for they are one. Want is envy 
—want is malice. Its evil counsellors 
are everywhere —in the plash of the 
wave at midnight—in the rustle of the 
leaves in a dark wood—in the chamber 
of the sick man; wherever guilt can 
come, a whispering voice will : say, ‘be 
there!’” 

Some friendly by-stander here coun- 
selled me to calm myself, and not ag- 
gravate my position by words of angry 
impatience. The air of sympathy 
touched me, and I said no more. 

I was committed to prison—remand- 

ed, I believe they said—to be called 
up at some future di iy, when further 
inquiries had been made into my mode 
of life and habits. ‘The sentence—so 
well as I could understand it—was not 
a severe one — imprisonment, without 
labour or any other penalty. I was 
told that I had reason to be grateful ; 
but gratitude was then at alow ebb 
within me ; for whatever moralists may 
say, it is an emotion that never thrives 
on misery. As I was led away, I over- 
heard some comments that were passed 
upon me. One called memad, and pitied 
me; another said I was a practised 
impostor, far too leniently dealt with ; 
a third classed me with the vile herd of 
those who live by secret crimes, and 
hoped for some stringent act against 
such criminals. 

There was not one to ask, Why has 
he done this thing, and how shall 
others be saved from his example ? 

They who followed me with looks of 
contempt and aversion never guessed 
that the prison was to me a grateful 
home ; that if the strong door shut 
out liberty, it excluded starvation too, 
and that if I could not stray at will 
through the green lawns, yet my foot- 
steps never bore me to ‘the darksome 
pond, where the black depth whispered 
—oblivion ! 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE STREETS, 


I was liberated from prison at the end 
of eight days. I begged hard to be 
allowed to remain there, but was 
not permitted. This interval, short 
as it was, had done much to recruit 
my strength and rally my faculties ; it 
served besides to instil into me a calm 
and patient resolve to depend solely on 
myself; and, effacing, so far as I might, 
all hopes of tracing out my family, I 
determined now to deem no labour too 
humble by which I might earn a live- 
lihood. 

Iam now speaking of fifty years ago, 
and the world has made rapid strides 
since that. The growing necessities of 
our great population, “and the wide 
field for enter prise offered by our 
colonies, have combined to produce a 
social revolution few could have pre- 
dicted once. ‘The well-born and the 
tenderly-nurtured have now gone forth 
in thousands to try their fortunes in far 
away lands, to brave hardships and en- 
counter toil that the hard sons of labour 
themselves are fain to shrink from ; 
but at the time I speak of this bold 
spirit had not burst into life — the 
world was insolent in its prosperity, 
and never dreamed of a reverse. 

By transcribing letters and pa 
for one of the officials, while in jail, I 
had earned four shillings, and with 
this sum, my all in the world, I now 
found myself following the flood. tide 
of that host which moves daily along 
the Strand in London. I had bre: ak- 
fasted heartily before I left the prison, 
and, resolving to hoard up my little 
treasure, determined to eat nothing 
more on that day. As I walked along 
I felt that the air, sharp and frosty as 
it was, excited and invigorated me. 
The bright blue sky overhead, the 
clear outline of ev ery object, the brisk 
stir and movement of the population, 
all helped to cheer my spirits, and I 
experienced a sense of freedom, as 
that of one who, having thrown off a 
long carried burden, is “at last free to 
walk unencumbered. <A few hours 
before I fancied I could have been 
well satisfied to wear out life within 
the walls of my prison, but now I felt 
that liberty compensated for any hard- 
ship. ‘The town on that morning pre- 
sented an aspect of more than ordinary 


stir and excitement. Men were at 
work in front of all the houses, on lad- 
ders and scaffoldings; huge frame- 
works, with gaudy paintings, were 
being hoisted from the roofs, and signs 
of wonderful preparation of one kind 
or other were everywhere visible. I 
stopped to inquire the meaning, and 
was told, not without a stare of sur. 
prise, that London was about to illu- 
minate in joyful commemoration of the 
treaty of peace just signed with France. 
I thanked my informant, and moved on. 
Assuredly there were few in either 
country who had less reason to be in- 
terested in such tidings than myself. 
I possessed nothing, not even a na- 
tionality that I could safely lay claim 
to. In the hope of approaching pros- 
perity to-morrow, so forcibly expressed 
In many an inscription — in all those 
devices of enthusiastic patriotism, I 
had no share. In fact, 1 was like one 
of another nation, suddenly dropped 
in the midst of a busy population, 
whose feelings, hopes, and aspirations 
were all new and strange to me. 

As I came up to Charing-cross a 
dense crowd stopped the way, gazing 
with wondering eyes at a great tri- 
umphal arch, which spanned the tho. 
roughfare, and whose frail timbers 
gave but a sorry intimation of the 
splendour it should exhibit after night- 
fall. Immense draperies floated from 
this crazy framework, and vast trans- 
parencies displayed in tasteless allegory 
the blessings of a peace. ‘The enthu- 
siasm of admiration was high among 
the spectators ; doubtless, the happy 
occasion itself suggested a cordiality of 
approval that the preparations them- 
selves did not warrant; for at every 
step in the construction, a hearty cheer 
would burst forth from the crowd in 
recognition of the success of the work. 
My attention, undisturbed by such 
emotions, was fixed upon one of the 
poles of the scaffolding, which, thrown 
considerably out of its perpendicular, 
swayed and bent at every step that 
approached it, and threatened, if not 
speedily looked to, to occasion some 
disaster. I pointed this out to one 
beside me, who as quickly communi- 

cated it to another, and in less than a 
minute after, a panic cry was raised 
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that the scaffold was falling. The 
crowd fell back in terror, while the 
men upon the scaffolding, not knowing 
in what quarter the danger existed, 
stood in terrified groups, or madly 
rushed to the ladders to escape. The 
mad shouts and screams of those be- 
neath added to the confusion, and ren- 
dered it impossible to convey warning 
to those in peril. At this instant a 
man was seen approaching the weak 
part of the scaffold, and though at 
every step he took, the ill-fated pole 
swerved farther and farther from the 
right line, he was utterly unconscious 
of his danger, and seemed only bent 
on gaining a rope, which, fastened by 
one end above, hung down to the porch 
beneath. Wild cries and yells were 
raised to warn him of his peril, but 
not heeding, nor, perhaps, hearing 
them, he seized the cord and swung 
himself free of the scaffold. 

In an instant the fabric gave way, 
and, bending over, came down with a 
terrible crash of falling beams and 
splintered timber. It fell so close to 
where I stood, that it struck down an 
old man with whom I had been con- 
versing the moment before. Strangely 
too, amidst that dense throng, this was 
the only serious injury inflicted; but 
he was struck dead — at least, he only 
lingered for the few minutes it took to 
carry him to a neighbouring public- 
house, where he expired. 

“It’s old Harry; he always said 
he’d die at his crossing,” said the pub- 
lican, as he recognised the features. 

“He thought it was them new- 
fashioned curricles would do for him, 
though,” said another. ‘ He said so 
to me last week, for he was getting 
too old to escape when he saw them 
coming.” 

«¢ Old! I should think he was. He 
was on that there crossing at the coro- 
nation—a matter of fifty years ago.” 

‘Say forty, my good friend, and 
you'll be nigher the mark ; but even 
forty sufficed to leave him well off for 
the rest of his days, if he had but 
had prudence to know it.” 

As I stood thus listening, I leaned 
upon the broom which I had taken 
from the old man’s hand when I lifted 
him up. 

**T'll give you a matter of ten pounds 
for it, master,” said « gruff-looking 
fellow, addressing me, while he touched 
the broom with his knuckle. ‘ Five 
down on the nail, and the rest ten 
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shillings a-week. Do you say done?” 
Before I could collect myself to under- 
stand what this offer might mean, a 
dozen others were crowding around 
me with a number of similar proposals. 

** You don’t know the rule amongst 
these fellows,” said the landlord, ad- 
dressing me; “but it is this, that 
whoever touches the broom first after 
its owner is killed, succeeds to the 
crossing. It’s yours now, to work or 
dispose of, as you like best.” 

** He'll never work it —he doesn't 
know the town,” said one. 

‘* He'd not know Charley Fox from 
Big Hullescoat the tailor.” 

*¢ He'd splash Colonel Hanyer, and 
sweep clean for the Duke of Queens- 
bury.” 

** And forget to have change for 
Lord Bute,” cried another—a sally so 
generally applauded, that it showed a 
full appreciation of its truthfulness. 

‘‘T'll try it, nevertheless, gentle- 
men,” said I, addressing the company 
respectfully ; ‘‘and if the landlord 
will only give me credit for half-a- 
guinea’s worth of liquor, we'll drink 
my accession to office at once.” 

This was agreeably received by all, 
even the landlord, who ushered us into 
an inner room to enjoy ourselves. 

If I had not transgressed too freely 
already on my readers’ patience by 
details which have no immediate bear- 
ing on my own life, I should have been 
greatly tempted to revive some recol- 
lections of that evening, one of the 
strangest I ever passed. Assuredly 
the guild of which I suddenly found 
myself a member was not one in which 
I could have either expected laws and 
regulations, or looked tor anything like 
a rigid-etiquette; yet such was precisely 
the case. The rules, if not many, 
were imperative, while the require. 
ments to obtain success were consider- 
able. It was not enough to know 
every remarkable character about town, 
but you should also have a knowledge 
of their tone and temper. Some should 
be dunned with importunity ; others 
never asked for a farthing; a Scotch 
accent went far with General Dundas; 
a jest never failed with Mr. Sheridan. 
Besides this, an unfailing memory for 
every one who had crossed during the 
day was indispensable, and if this gift 
extended to chairs and coaches, all the 
better was it. 

My brethren, I must do them the 
justice to say, were no niggards of in- 
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formation. To me, perhaps, they felt 
a sense of exultation in describing the 
dignity of the craft— perhaps they 
hoped to deter me from a career so 
surrounded with difficulties. They 
little knew that they were only stimu- 
lating the curiosity of one to whom 
any object or any direction in life was 
a boon and a blessing. Hardship and 
neglect had so far altered my appear- 
ance, that, even had I cared for it, any 
artificial disguisement was unnecessary. 
My beard and mustache covered the 
lower part of my face, and my hair, 
long and lank, hung heavily on my 
neck behind. But, were it otherwise, 
how few had ever known me! There 
were none to blush for me— none to 
feel implicated in what they might 
have called the disgrace of my position. 
I reasoned thus—I went even farther, 
and persuaded myself there was some- 
thing akin to heroism in thus braving 
the current of opinion, and stemming 
the strong tide of the world’s preju- 
dice. If this be my fitting station in 
life, thought I, there is no impropriety 
in my abiding by it ; and if, perchance, 
I might have worthily filled a higher 
one, the disgrace is not with me, but 
with that world that treated me so 
harshly. 

Though all these arguments satisfied 
me thoroughly, as I thought over 
them, they did not give me the support 
I had hoped for. When the hour came 
for me to assume my calling, I am 
almost ashamed to say how I shrunk 
from it. I grieve to think how much 
more easy for me had it been to com- 
mit a crime, than to go forth, broom 
in hand, and earn my livelihood! But 
I was determined to go on, and I did 
so. The first week or so was absolute 
misery ; I scarcely dared to look any 
one in the face. If, perchance, I 
aught an eye fixed upon me, I ima- 
gined I was recognised. I dreaded to 
utter a word, lest my voice might be- 
tray me. I was repeatedly questioned 
about old Harry, and what had be- 
come of him; and I could see, that 
with all my attempts at disguise, my 
accent attracted attention, and men 
looked at me with curiosity, and even 
suspicion. Is it not strange that there 
should be more real awkwardness in 
maintaining a station that one deems 
below him, than in the assumption of a 
rank as unquestionably above his own? 
Perhaps our self-love is the cause of it, 
and that in our estimate of our own 


natures, we think nothing too great or 
too exalted for us! 

Be this as it may, my struggles were 
very painful ; and, far from conforming 
easily to the exigencies of my lot, 
each day’s experience rendered them 
still harder to me. Two entire days 
passed over without my having received 
a farthing. I could not bring myself 
to ask for payment, and the crowd 
passed on, unheeding me. Some who 
seemed prepared with the accustomed 
mite replaced it in their pockets, when 
they saw what seemed my indifference. 
One young fellow threw me a penny 
as he went, but I could not have 
stooped for it, had my life been on the 
issue. What a wonderful thing is for- 
tune! — or rather, how rarely can we 
plot for ourselves any combination of 
circumstances so successful as those 
that arise from what we deem accident. 
These that seemed evidences of failure 
were the first promises of pore 
My comrades had given me the nick- 
name of “Gentleman Jack.” The 
sobriquet attracted notice to me, and 
to my habit of never making a demand; 
and long ere I came to learn the cause, 
I found myself deriving all the advan- 
tage of it. Few now went by without 
paying; many gave me silver, some 
even accompanying the gift with a 
passing salutation, or a word of recog- 
nition. Slight as these were, and in- 
significant, they were far more precious 
to me than any praises I have ever lis- 
tened to in my days of prosperity ! 

I gradually came to know all the 
celebrities of the town, and be myself 
known by them. How like a dream 
does it seem to me, as I think over 
those days! When Alderman Whit- 
bread would give me a shilling, and 
Wilkes borrow a crown of me; when 
Colonel O’Kelly would pay me with a 
wink, and Sir Philip Francis with a 
curse ; when Baron Geramb, frizzed, 
mustached, and decorated, lounged 
lazily along on the arm of Admiral 
Payne, followed by a gorgeously- 
equipped chasseur, a rare sight in 
those days. Nor is it altogether an 
old man’s prejudice makes me think 
that the leaders of fashion in those 
times had more unmistakably the signs 
of being ** Grand Seigneurs” than the 
men of our own day. 

I have said that the tide of fortune 
had turned with me, and to an extent 
scarcely credible. Many days saw my 
gains above a guinea ; once or twice 
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they more than doubled that amount. 
I have frequently read in newspapers 
announcements of the fortunes accumu- 
lated by men in the very humblest 
stations—statements which, with less 
experience than my own, I might have 
hesitated to believe; but now I know 
them to be credible. I know, too, 
that many of the donors who contemp- 
tuously threw their penny as they 
passed, were far poorer than the recl- 
pient of their bounty. 

If time did not reconcile me to my 
lot, yet a — hardihood to brave 
destiny in any shape, fortified me. I 
reasoned repeatedly with myself on this 
wise.—F ate can scarcely have anything 
lower in store for me ; from this there 
can be no descent in fortune. If, then, 
I ean here maintain within me the 
feelings which moved me in happier 
days, ~ and live unchanged in the 
midst of what might have been degra- 
dation, there is yet a hope that I 

may emerge to hold a worthy station 
among my fellow-men. 

I will not affirm that this‘feeling was 
not heightened by an almost resentful 
sense of the world’s treatment of me— 
a feeling which, combat how I would, 
hourly gained more and more posses- 
sion of me. ‘To str uggle against this 
growing misanthropy, 1 formed the re- 
solve that I would devote all my earn- 
ings of each Sunday to charity. It was 
but too easy, in my walk of life, for 
me to know objects of want and suffer. 
ing. The little close in which I lived 
—near Seven Dials—was filled with 
such; and amongst them I now dis- 
pensed the seventh of my gains; in 
reality far more, since Sunday almost 
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equalled two entire days in profit. 
Thus did I vacillate betwixt good 
and evil influences — now yielding-~ 
now resisting—but always gaining 
some little advantage over selfishness 
and narrow- mindedness, by the train- 
ing of that best of teachers—adversity. 
How my trials might have ended, had 
the course of my life gone on uninter- 
ruptedly, I cannot even guess. Whe- 
ther the bad might have gained the 
ascendant, or the good triumphed, I 
know not. An incident, too slight to 
advert to, save in its influence upon 
my fate, suddenly gave another direc- 
tion to my destiny ; and though, as I 
have said, in itself a mere trifle, yet, 
for its singularity, as well as in its 
consequences, requires a mention ; and 
shall have—albeit a short one—a chap- 
ter of its own. 

The incident I am about to relate, 
has not —at least so far as I know— 
ever been made public. Up to three 
years ago, I could have called a wit- 
ness to its truth; but I am now the 
only survivor of those who once could 
have corroborated my tale. Still I am 
not without hope, that there are some 
living who, having heard the circum- 
stances before, will generously exone- 
rate me from any imputation of being 
the inventor. 

This preface may excite in my read- 
er the false expectation of something 
deeply interesting ; and I at once and 
most explicitly own that I have none 
such in store for him. It is, I repeat 
for the third time, an incident only eu- 
rious from those engaged in it, and only 
claiming a mention in such a history as 
mine, 
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AN ACCOUNT OF SOME STRANGE DISTURBANCES IN AN OLD HOUSE IN 
AUNGIER-STREET. 


Ir is not worth telling, this story of 
mine —at least, not worth writing. 
Told, indeed, as I have sometimes been 
called upon to tell it, to a circle of intel- 
ligent and eager faces, lighted up by a 
good after-dinner fire on a winter's 
evening, with a cold wind rising-and 
wailing outside, and all snug and cosy 
within, it has gone off —though I say 
it, who should not — indifferent well. 
But it is a venture to do as you would 
have me. Pen, ink, and paper are 
cold vehicles for the marvellous, and 
a “reader” decidedly a more critical 
animal than a “listener.” If, how- 
ever, you can induce your friends to 
read it after nightfall, and when the 
fireside talk has run for a while 
on thrilling tales of shapeless terror ; 
in short, if you will secure me the 
‘‘mollia tempora fundi,” I will go to 
my work, and say my say, with better 
heart. Well, then, these conditions 
presupposed, I°shall waste no more 
words, but tell you simply how it all 
happened. 

My cousin (Tom Ludlow) and I stu- 
died medicine together. I think he 
would have succeeded, had he stuck to 
the profession; but he preferred the 
Church, poor fellow, and died early, a 
sacrifice to contagion, contracted in 
the noble discharge of his duties. For 
my present purpose, I say enough of 
his character when I mention, that he 
was of a sedate but frank and cheerful 
nature; very exact in his observance 
of truth, and not by any means like 
myself — of an excitable or nervous 
temperament. 

My uncle Ludlow — Tom's sather— 
while we were attending lectures, pur- 
chased three or four old houses in Aun- 
gier-street, one of which was unoccu- 

ied. He resided in the country, and 
Lom proposed that we should take up 
our abode in the untenanted house, so 
long as it should continue unlet ; a move 
which would accomplish the double 
end of settling us nearer alike to our 
lecture-rooms and to our amusements, 
and of relieving us from the weekly 
charge of rent for our lodgings. 

Our furniture was very scant — our 
whole equipage remarkably modest and 


primitive ; and, in short, our arrange- 
ments pretty nearly as simple as those 
of a bivouac. Our new plan was, there- 
fore, executed almost as soon as con- 
ceived. The front drawing-room was 
our sitting-room. I had the bedroom 
over it, and Tom the back bedroom 
on the same floor, which nothing could 
have induced me to occupy. 

The house, to begin with, was a very 
old one. It had been, I believe, newly 
fronted about fifty years before; but, 
with this exception, it had nothing 
modern about it. The agent who 
bought it and looked into the titles for 
my uncle, told me that it was sold, 
along with much other forfeited pro- 
perty, at Chichester-House, I think, in 
1702; and had belonged to Sir Thomas 
Hacket, who was Lord Mayor of Dub- 
lin in James II.’s time. How old it 
was then, I can’t say; but, at all events, 
it had seen years and changes enough 
to have contracted all that mysterious 
and saddened air, at once exciting and 
depressing, which belongs to most old 
mansions. 

There had been very little done in 
the way of modernising details ; and, 
perhaps, it was better so; for there 
was something queer and by-gone in 
the very walls and ceilings —in the 
shape of doors and windows—in the 
odd diagonal site of the chimneypieces 
—in the beams and ponderous cornices 
—not to mention the singular solidity 
of all the wood-work, from the banis- 
ters to the window-frames, which hope- 
lessly defied disguise, and would have 
emphatically proclaimed their antiqui- 
ty through any conceivable amount of 
modern finery and varnish. 

An effort had, indeed, been made to 
the extent of papering the drawing. 
rooms ; but somehow, the paper looked 
raw and out of keeping; and the old 
woman, who kept a little dirt-pie of a 
shop in the lane, and whose daughter— 
a girl of two and fifty— was our soli. 
tary handmaid, coming in at sunrise, 
and chastely receding again so soon as 
she had made all ready for tea in our 
state apartment ; — this woman, I say, 
remembered it, when old Judge Hor- 
rocks (who, having earned the reputation 
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ofa particularly “hanging judge,”*ended 
by hanging himself, as the coroner’s jury 
found, under an impulse of ‘* tempo- 
rary insanity,” with a child's skipping- 
rope, over the massive old banisters) 
resided there, entertaining good com- 
pany, with fine venison and rare old 
port. In those haleyon days, the 
drawing-rooms were hung with gilded 
leather, and, I dare say, cut a good fi- 
gure, for they were really spacious 
rooms. 

The bedrooms were wainscotted, but 
the front one was not gloomy ; and in 
it the cosiness of antiquity quite over- 
came its sombre associations. But the 
back bedroom, with its two queerly- 
placed melancholy windows, staring 
vacantly at the foot of the bed, and 
with the shadowy recess to be found in 
most old houses in Dublin, like a large 
ghosty closet, which, from congeniality 
of temperament, had amalgamated with 
the bedchamber, and dissolved the 
partition. At night-time, this ‘alcove” 
—as our “ maid” was wont to call it— 
had, in my eyes, a specially sinister 
and suggestive character. ‘Tom’s dis- 
tant and solitary candle glimmered 
vainly into its darkness. There it was 
always overlooking him—always itself 
impenetrable. But this was only part 
of the effect. The whole room was, I 
can’t tell how, repulsive to me. ‘There 
was, I suppose, in its ‘proportions and 
features, a latent discord — a certain 
mysterious and indescribable relation, 
which jarred indistinctly upon some se- 
cret sense of the fitting and the safe, 
and raised indefinable suspicions and 
apprehensions of the imagination. On 
the whole, as I began by saying, no- 
thing could have induced me to pass a 
night alone in it. 

had never pretended to conceal 
from poor Tom my superstitious weak- 
ness; and he, on the other hand, most 
unaffectedly ridiculed my tremors. The 
sceptic was, however, destined to re- 
ceive a lesson, as you shall hear. 

We had not been very long in occu- 
pation of our respective dormitories, 
when I began to complain of uneasy 
nights and disturbed sleep. I was, I 
suppose, the more impatient under 
this annoyance, as I was usually a 
sound sleeper, and by no means prone 
to nightmares. It was now, however, 
my destiny, instead of enjoying my 
customary repose, every night to ** sup 
full of horrors.” After a preliminary 
course of disagreeable and frightful 
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dreams, my troubles took a definite 
form, and the same vision, without an 
appreciable variation in a single detail, 
visited me at least (on an average) 
every second night in the week. 

Now, this dream, nightmare, or in- 
fernal illusion— which you please — of 
which I was the miserable sport, was 
on this wise :—I saw, or thought I saw, 
with the most abominable distinctness, 
although at the time in profound dark- 
ness, every article of furniture and ac- 
cidental arrangement of the chamber 
in which I lay. This, as you know, 
is incidental to ordinary nightmare. 
Well, while in this clairvoyant condi- 
tion, which seemed but the lighting up 
of the theatre in which was to be exhi- 
bited the monotonous tableau of hor. 
ror, which made my nights insupport- 
able, my attention invariably became, 
I know not why, fixed upon the win- 
dows opposite the foot of my bed; 
and, uniformly with the same effect. 
A sense of dreadful anticipation always 
took slow but sure possession of me. I 
became somehow conscious of a sort of 
horrid but undefined preparation going 
forward in some unknown quarter, and 
by some unknown agency, for my tor- 
ment; and, after an interval, which al- 
ways seemed to me of the same length, 
a picture suddenly flew up to the win- 
dow, where it remained fixed, as if by 
an electrical attraction, and my disci- 
pline of horror then commenced, to last 
perhaps for hours. The picture thus 
mysteriously glued to the window. 
panes, was the portrait of an old man, 
in a crimson flowered silk dressing- 
gown, the folds of whichI could now de- 
scribe, with a countenance embodying 
a strange mixture of intellect, sensu- 
ality, and power, but withal sinister 
and full of malignant omen, THis 
nose was hooked, like the beak of a 
vulture ; his eyes large, grey, and 
prominent, and lighted up with a 
more than mortal cruelty and coldness. 
These features were surmounted by « 
crimson velvet cap, the hair that 
peeped from under which was white 
with age, while the eyebrows retained 
their original blackness. Well I re- 
member every line, hue, and shadow 
of that stony countenance, and well I 
may! The gaze of this hellish visage 
was fixed upon me, and mine returned 
it with the inexplicable fascination of 
nightmare, for what appeared to me 
to be hours of agony. At last— 
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the fiend who had enslaved me through 
the awful watches of the night; and, 
harassed and nervous, I rose to the 
duties of the day. 

Ihad—I can’t say exactly why, but 
it may have been from the exquisite 
anguish and profound impressions of 
unearthly horror, with which this 
strange phantasmagoria was associated 
— an insurmountable antipathy to de- 
scribing the exact nature of my nightly 
troubles to my friend and comrade. 
Generally, however, I told him that I 
was haunted by abominable dreams ; 
and, true to the imputed materialism of 
medicine, we put our heads together 
to dispel my horrors, not by an exor- 
cism, but by a tonic. 

I will do this tonic justice, and 
frankly admit that the accursed por- 
trait began to intermit its visits under 
its influence. What of that? Was 
this singular apparition—as full of cha- 
racter as of terror—therefore the crea- 
tion of my fancy, or the invention of 
my poor stomach? Was it, in short, 
subjective (to borrow the technical slang 
of the day), and not the palpable ag- 
gression and intrusion of an external 
agent? That, good friend, as we will 
both admit, by no means follows. The 
evil spirit, who enthralled my senses 
in the shape of that portrait, may have 
been just as near me, just as energetic, 
just as malignant, though I saw him 
not. What means the whole moral code 
of revealed religion regarding the due 
keeping of our own bodies, soberness, 
temperance, &c.? Here is an obvious 
connexion between the material and 
the invisible ; the healthy tone of the 
system, and its unimpaired energy, 
may, for aught we can tell, guard us 
against influences which would other- 
wise render life itself terrific, The 
mesmerist and the electro-biologist will 
fail upon an average with nine patients 
out of ten—so may the evil spirit. 
Special conditions of the corporeal sys- 
tem are indispensable to the produc- 
tion of certain spiritual phenomena. 
The operation succeeds sometimes — 
sometimes fails—that is all. 

I found afterwards that my would- 
be sceptical companion had his troubles 
too. But of these I knew nothing 
yet. One night, for a wonder, I was 
sleeping soundly, when I was roused 
by a step on the lobby outside my 
room, followed by the loud clang of 
what turned out to be a large brass 
candlestick, flung with all his force by 
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poor Tom Ludlow over the banisters, 
and rattling with a rebound down the 
second flight of stairs ; and almost con- 
currently with this, Tom burst open 
my door, and bounced into my room 
backwards, in a state of extraordinary 
agitation, 

Thad jumped out of bed and clutched 
him by the arm before I had any dis- 
tinct idea of my own whereabouts, 
There we were—in our shirts—stand- 
ing before the open door — staring 
through the great old banister oppo- 
site, at the lobby window, through 
which the sickly light of a clouded 
moon was gleaming. 

‘* What’sthe matter, Tom? What’s 
the matter with you? What the de- 
vil’s the matter with you, Tom?” I 
demanded, shaking him with nervous 
impatience. 

He took a long breath before he an- 
swered me, and then it was not very 
coherently. 

‘* It’s nothing, nothing at all—did I 
speak ?—what did I say ?—where’s the 
candle, Richard? It’s dark; I—I had 
a candle !” 

** Yes, dark enough,” I said; ‘but 
what’s the matter ?—what is it ?—-why 
don’t you speak, Tom ?—have you lost 
your wits ?—what is the matter.?” 

** The matter ? — oh, it is all over. 
It must have been a dream — nothing 
at all but a dream — don’t you think 
so? It could not be anything more 
than a dream.” 

‘* Of course,” said I, feeling uncom. 
monly nervous, “it was a dream.” 

** 1 thought,” he said, ‘‘ there was a 
man in my room, and—and I jumped 
out of bed; and — and — where’s the 
candle ?” 

‘*In your room, most likely,” I 
said; ‘ shall I go and bring it?” 

“No; stay here—don't go; it’s no 
matter—don’t, I tell you; it was alla 
dream. Bolt the door, Dick; I'll stay 
here with you—I feel nervous. So, 
Dick, like a good fellow, light your 
candle and open the window—I am in 
a shocking state.” 

I did as he asked me, and robing 
himself like Granuaile in one of my 
blankets, he seated himself close beside 
my bed. 

Every body knows how contagious 
is fear of all sorts, but more especially 
that particular kind of fear under 
which poor Tom was at that moment 
labouring. I would not have heard, 
nor I believe would he have recapitu. 
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lated, just at that moment, for half the 
world, the details of the hideous vision 
which had so unmanned him, 

**Don’t mind telling me anything 
about your nonsensical dream, Tom,” 
said I, affecting contempt, really ina 
panic; “let us talk about something 
else; but it is quite plain that this 
dirty old house disagrees with us both, 
and hang me if I stay here any long- 
er, to be pestered with indigestion and 
—and—bad nights, so we may as well 
look out for lodgings—don’t you think 
so ?—at once.” 

Tom agreed, and, after an interval, 
said— 

**] have been thinking, Richard, 
that it is a long time since I saw my 
father, andI have made up my mind 
to go down to-morrow and return in a 
day or two, and you can take rooms 
for us in the meantime.” 

I fancied that this resolution, ob- 
viously the result of the vision which 
had so profoundly scared him, would 
probably vanish next morning with the 
damps and shadows of night. But I 
was mistaken. O/F went ‘Tom at peep 
of day to the country, having agreed 
that so soon as I had secured suitable 
lodgings, I was to recall him by letter 
from his visit to my Uncle Ludlow. 

Now, anxious as I was to change my 
quarters, it so happened, owing to a 
series of petty procrastinations and ac- 
cidents, that nearly a week elapsed 
before my bargain was made and my 
letter of recall on the wing to Tom; 
and, in the meantime, a trifling adven- 
ture or two had occurred to your 
humble servant, which, absurd as they 
now appear, diminished by distance, 
did certainly at the time serve to whet 
my appetite for change considerably. 

A night or two after the departure 
of my comrade, I was sitting by my 
bedroom fire, the door locked, and the 
ingredients of a tumbler of hot whisky- 
punch upon the crazy spider-table ; 
for, as the best mode of keeping the 


“ Blick spirits and white, 
Blue spirits and grey,” 


with which I was environed, at bay, I 
had adopted the practice recommended 
by the wisdom of my ancestors, and 
‘* kept my spirits up by pouring spirits 
down.” Ihad thrown aside my vo. 
lume of “ Anatomy,” and was treating 
myself by way of a tonic, preparatory 
to my punch and bed, to half-a-dozen 
pages of the ‘* Spectator,” when I heard 
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a step on the flight of stairs descend- 
ing from the attics. It was two o’clock, 
and the streets were as silent as a 
churchyard — the sounds were, there- 
fore, perfectly distinct. There was a 
slow, heavy tread, characterised by 
the emphasis and deliberation of age, 
descending by the narrow staircase 
from above; and, what made the sound 
more singular, it was plain that the 
feet which produced it were perfectly 
bare, measuring the descent with some- 
thing between a pound and a flop, 
very ugly to hear, 

I knew quite well that my attendant 
had gone away many hours before, 
and that nobody but myself had any 
business in the house, It was quite 
plain also that the person who was 
coming down stairs had no intention 
whatever of concealing his movements ; 
but, on the contrary, appeared dispos- 
ed tomake even more noise, and pro- 
ceed more deliberately, than was at all 
necessary. When the step reached 
the foot of the stairs outside my room, 
it seemed to stop; and I expected 
every moment to see my door open 
spontaneously, and give admission to 
the original of my detested portrait. 
I was, however, relieved in a few se- 
conds by hearing the descent renewed, 
just in the same manner, upon the 
staircase leading down to the drawing- 
rooms, and thence, after another pause, 
down the next flight, and so on to the 
hall, whence I heard no more. 

Now, by the time the sound had 
ceased, I was wound up, as they say, 
to a very unpleasant pitch of excite- 


ment. I listened, but there was not a 
stir. I screwed up my courage to a 


decisive experiment—opened my door, 
and in a Stentorian voice bawled over 
the banisters, ‘* Who's there?” There 
was no answer, but the ringing of my 
own voice through the empty old house 
—no renewal of the movement; no- 
thing, in short, to give my unpleasant 
sensations a definite direction. There 
is, I think, something most disagree- 
ably disenchanting in the sound of one’s 
own voice under such circumstances, 
exerted in solitude, and in vain. It 
redoubled my sense of isolation, and 
my misgivings increased on perceiving 
that the door, which I certainly thought 
I had left open, was closed behind me ; 
ina vague alarm, lest my retreat should 
be cut off, I got again into my room 
as quickly as I could, where I re- 
mained in a state of imaginary block- 
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ade, and very uncomfortable indeed, 
till morning. 

Next night brought no return of 
my barefooted fellow-lodger; but the 
night following, being in my bed, and 
in the dark — somewhere, I suppose, 
about the same hour as before, | dis- 
tinctly heard the old fellow again de- 
scending from the garrets. 

This time I had had my punch, and 
the morale of the garrison was conse- 
quently excellent. I jumped out of 
bed, clutched the poker as I passed 
the expiring fire, and in a moment was 
upon the lobby. The sound had ceased 
by this time —the dark and chill were 
discouraging ; and, guess my horror, 
when I saw, or thought I saw, a black 
monster, whether in the shape of a 
man or a bear I could not say, stand- 
ing, with its back to the wall, on the 
lobby, facing me, with a pair of great 
greenish eyes shining dimly out. Now, 
I must be frank, and confess that the 
cupboard which displayed our plates 
and cups stood just there, though at 
the moment I did not recollect it. At 
the same time I must honestly say, that 
making every allowance for an excited 
imagination, I never could satisfy my- 
self that I was made the dupe of my 
own fancy in this matter ; for this ap- 
parition, after one or two shiftings of 
shape, as if in the act of incipient trans- 
formation, began, as it seemed on se- 
cond thoughts, to advance upon me in 
its original form. From an instinct 
of terror rather than of courage, I 
hurled the poker, with all my force, at 
its head; and to the music of a horrid 
crash made my way into my room, and 
double-locked the door. Then, in a 
minute more, I heard the horrid bare 
feet walk down the stairs, till the sound 
ceased in the hall, as on the former 
occasion. 

If the apparition of the night before 
was an ocular delusion of my fancy 
sporting with the dark outlines of our 
cupboard, and if its horrid eyes were 
nothing but a pair of inverted teacups, 
T had, at all events, the satisfaction of 
having launched the poker with admi- 
rable effect, and in true “fancy” phrase, 
«* knocked its two daylights into one,” 
as the commingled fragments of my 
tea-service testified. I did my best to 
gather comfort and courage from these 
evidences ; but it would not do. And 
then what could I say of those horrid 
bare feet, and the regular tramp, 
tramp, tramp, which measured the 


distance of the entire staircase through 
the solitude of my haunted dwelling, 
and at an hour when no good influence 
was stirring? Confound it !—the 
whole affair was abominable. I was 
out of spirits, and dreaded the ap- 
proach of night. 
It came, ushered ominously in with 
a tunder-storm and dull torrents of de- 
pressing rain. Earlier than usual the 
streets grew silent; and by twelve 
o'clock nothing but the comfortless 
pattering of the rain was to be heard. 
I made myselfas snug as I could. I 
lighted ¢wo candles, instead of one. I 
forswore bed, and held myself in rea- 
diness for a sally, candle in hand; for, 
coute qui coute, I was resolved to see 
the being, if visible at all, who troubled 
the nightly stillness of my mansion. I 
was fidgetty and nervous, and tried in 
vain to interest myself with my books, 
I walked up and down my room, whist- 
ling in turn martial and _ hilarious 
music, and listening ever and anon for 
the dreaded noise. I sate down and 
stared at the square label on the so- 
lemn and reserved-looking black bottle, 
until “* FLaNaGAN AND Co.'s BEST OLD 
Mar Wutsky” grew into a sort of 
subdued accompaniment to all the fan- 
tastic and horrible speculations which 
chased one another through my brain. 
Silence, meanwhile, grew more si- 
lent, and darkness darker. I listened 
in vain for the rumble of a vehicle, or 
the mellowed clamor of a distant row. 
There was nothing but the sound of a 
rising wind, which had succeeded the 
thunder-storm that had travelled over 
the Dublin mountains quite out of 
hearing. In the middle of this great 
city I began to feel myself alone with 
nature, and Heaven knows what beside. 
My courage was ebbing. Punch, how- 
ever, which makes beasts of so many, 
made a man of me again—just in time 
to hear with tolerable nerve and firm. 
ness the lumpy, flabby, naked feet de- 
liberately descending the stairs again. 
I took a candle, not without a tre- 
mor. AsI crossed the floor I tried to 
extemporise a prayer, but stopped short 
to listen, and never finished it. The 
steps continued. I confess I hesitated 
for some seconds at the door before I 
took heart of grace and opened it, 
When I peeped out the lobby was per- 
fectly empty — there was no monster 
standing on the staircase ; and, as the 
detested sound ceased, I was reassured 
enough to venture forward nearly to 
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the banisters. Horror of horrors! 
within a stair or two beneath the spot 
where I stood the unearthly tread 
smote the floor. My eye caught 
something in motion; it was about the 
size of Goliah’s foot —it was grey, 
heavy, and flapped with a dead weight 
from one step to another. As I am 
alive, it was the most monstrous grey 
rat I ever beheld or imagined. 

Shakspeare says—*‘ Some men there 
are cannot abide a gaping pig, and 
some that are mad if they behold 
cat.” I went well-nigh out of my wits 
when I beheld this rat; for, laugh at 
me as you may, it fixed upon me, I 
thought, a perfectly human expression 
of malice; and, as it shuffled about 
and looked up into my face almost 
from between my feet, T saw, I could 
swear it—I felt it then, and know it 
now, the infernal gaze and the accursed 
countenance of my old friend in the 
portrait, transfused into the visage of 
the bloated vermin before me. 

I bounced into my room again with 
a feeling of loathing and horror I can- 
not describe, and ‘loc ked and bolted 
my door as if a lion had been at the 
other side. D—n him or it; curse 
the portrait and its original! I felt in 
my soul that the rat—yes, the rat, the 
raT I had just scen, was that evil being 
in masquerade, and rambling through 
the house upon some infernal night 
lark. 

Next morning I was early trudging 
through the miry streets ; and, among 
other transactions, posted a peremp- 
tory note recalling Tom. On my re- 
turn, however, I found a letter from 
my absent ‘ chum,” announcing his in- 
tended return next ds ay. Iwas doubly 
rejoiced a at this, because I had suc. 
ceeded in getting rooms; and because 
the change of scene and return of my 
comrade were rendered specially plea- 
sant by the last night’s half ridiculous 
half horrible adventure. 

I slept extemporancously in my new 
quarters in Digges’-street ‘that night, 
and next morning returned for break- 
fast to the haunted mansion, where I 
was certain Tom would call immediately 
on his arrival. 

I was quite right—he came ; and al- 
most his first question referre d to the 
primary object of our change of resi- 
dence. 

«« Thank God,” he said with genuine 
fervor, on hearing that all was ar- 
ranged: ‘On your account I am de- 
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lighted. As to myself, I assure you 
that no earthly consideration could 
have induced me ever again to pass a 
night in this disastrous old house.” 

*¢ Confound the house!” Tejaculated, 
with a genuine mixture of fear and de- 
testation, ‘* we have not had a pleasant 
hour since we came to live here ;”’ and 
so I went on, and related incidentally 
my adventure with the plethoric old 
rat. 

‘‘ Well, if that were all,” said my 
cousin, affecting to make light of the 
matter, *‘ I don’t think 1 should have 
minded it very much.”’ 

“ Ay, but its eye—its countenance, 
my dear Tom,” urged I; “if you had 
seen that, you woul id have felt it might 
be anything but what it seemed.” 

*« T incline to think the best conjurer 
in such a ease would be an able-bodied 
cat,” he said, with a provoking chuc- 
kle. 

‘6 But let us hear your own adven- 
ture,” I said, tartly. 

At this challenge he looked uneasily 
round him. 1 had poked up a very 
unpleasant recollection. 

*¢ You shall hear it, Dick ; I'll tell it 
to you,” he said.  Begad, sir, I should 
feel quite queer, though, in telling it 
here, though we are too strong a body 
for ghosts to meddle with just now.” 

Though he spoke this like a joke, I 
think it was a serious calculation. Our 
Hebe was in a corner of the room, un- 
packing our cracked delf tea and din- 
ner-services in a basket. She soon 
sus seended ¢ operations, and with mouth 
and eyes wide open became an absorb- 
ed listener. Tom’s e xperiences were 
told nearly in these words :— 

** I saw it three times, Dick — three 
distinct times; and I am perfectly cer- 
tain it meant me some infernal harm. 
I was, I say, in danger —in extreme 
danger ; for, if nothing else had hap- 

ened, my reason would most certainly 
See failed me, unless I had escaped so 
soon. ‘Thank God, I did escape. 

“« The first night of this hateful dis- 
turbance, I was lying in the attitude 
of sleep, in that lumbering old bed. I 
hate to think of it. I was really wide 
awake, though I had put out my can- 
dle, and was lying as quietly as if I 
had been asleep; and although acci- 
dentally restless, my thoughts were run- 
ning in a cheerful and agreeable chan- 
nel, 

‘*‘Tthinkit must have been two o’clock 
at least when I thought I heard a 
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sound in that—that odious dark recess 
at the far end of the bedroom. It was 
as if some one was drawing a piece of 
cord slowly along the floor, lifting it 
up, and dropping it softly down again 
in coils, I sate up once or twice in 
my bed, but could see nothing, so I 
concluded it must be mice in the wains- 
cot. I felt no emotion graver than cu- 
riosity, and after a few minutes 
ceased to observe it. 

While lying in this state, strange 

say, without at first a suspicion of 
anything supernatural, on a sudden 
I saw an old man, rather stout and 
square, in a sort of roan-red dress- 
ing-gown, and with a black cap on 
his head, moving stiffly and slowly 
in a diagonal direction, from the recess, 
across the floor of the bedroom, pass- 
ing my bed at the foot, and entering 
the lumber-closet at the left. He had 
something under his arm; his head 
hung a little at one side; and, merci- 
ful God! when I saw his face.” 

Tom stopped for a while, and then 
said— 

«That awful countenance, which 
living or dying I never can forget, dis- 
closed what he was. Without turning 
to the right or left, he passed beside 
me, and entered the closet by the bed's 
head. 

«* While this fearful and indescribable 
type of death and guilt was passing, I 
felt that [had no more power to speak 
or stir than if I had been myself a 
corpse. For hours after it had disap- 
peared I was too terrified and weak to 
move. As soon as daylight came, I 
took courage, and examined the room, 
and especially the course which the 
frightful intruder had seemed to take, 
but there was not a vestige to indicate 
anybody’s having passed there ; no sign 
of any disturbing agency visible among 
the lumber that strewed the floor of 
the closet. 

«« [now began to recover a little. I 
was fagged and exhausted, and at last, 
overpowered by a feverish sleep. I 
came down late; and finding you out 
of spirits, on account of your dreams 
about the portrait, whose original I 
am now certain disclosed himself to 
me, I did not care to talk about the 
infernal vision. In fact, I was trying 
to persuade myself that the whole thing 
was an illusion, and I did not like to 
revive in their intensity the hated im- 
pressions of the past night—or, to 
risk the constancy of my scepticism, 


by recounting the tale of my suffer- 
ings. 

**It required some nerve, I can tell 
you, to go to my haunted chamber 
next night, and lie down quietly in the 
same bed,” continued Tom. “I did 
so with a degree of trepidation, which, 
I am not ashamed to say, a very little 
matter would have sufficed to stimu- 
late to downright panic. This night, 
however, passed off quietly enough, as 
also the next; and so too did two or 
three more. I grew more confident, 
and began to fancy that I believed in 
the theories of spectral illusions, with 
which I had at first vainly tried to im- 
pose upon my convictions. 

‘The apparition had been, indeed, 
altogether anomalous. It had crossed 
the room without any recognition of 
my presence: I had not disturbed it, 
and i¢ had no mission to me. What, 
then, was the imaginable use of its 
crossing the room in a visible shape at 
all? Of course it might have deen in 
the closet instead of going there, as 
easily as it introduced itself into the 
recess without entering the chamber in 
a shape discernible by the senses. Be- 
sides, how the deuce had I seen it? 
It was adark night; I had no candle ; 
there was no fire; and yet I saw it as 
distinctly, in colouring and outline, as 
ever I beheld human form! A ca- 
taleptic dream would explain it all; 
and I was determined that a dream it 
should be. 

**One of the most remarkable pheno- 
mena connected with the practice of 
mendacity is the vast number of delibe- 

rate lies we tell to ourselves, whom, of 

all persons, we can least expect to de- 
ceive. In all this, I need hardly tell 
you, Dick, I was simply lying to myself, 
and did not believe one word of the 
wretched humbug. Yet 1 went on, as 
men will do, like persevering charla- 
tans and impostors, who tire people 
into credulity by the mere force of re- 
iteration; so I hoped to win myself 
over at last to a comfortable scepti- 
cism about the ghost. 

«* He had not appeared a second time 
—that certainly was a comfort; and 
what, after all, did I care for him, and 
his queer old toggery and strange looks? 
Not a fig! 1 was nothing the worse 
for having seen him, and a good 
story the better. So I tumbled into 
bed, put out my candle, and, cheered 
by a loud drunken quarrel in the back 
lane, went fast asleep. 
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‘From this deep slumber I awoke 
with a start. I knew I had had a hor- 
rible dream ; but what it was I could 
not remember. My heart was thump- 
ing furiously ; I felt bewildered and 
feverish; I sate up in the bed, and 
looked about the room. A broad flood 
of moonlight came in through the cur- 

tainless window ; 3; ever ything was as I 
had last seen it; and “though the do- 
mestic squabble in the back lane was, 
unhappily for me, allayed, I yet could 
hear a pleasant fellow singing, on his 

way home, the then popular comic dit- 
ty called, ‘Murphy Delany.’ Taking 
advants age of this diversion I lay down 
again, with my face towards the fire- 

Jace, and closing my eyes, did my 
best to think of nothing else but the 
song, which was every moment grow- 
ing fainter in the distance :— 

“¢°Twas Murphy Delany, so funny and frisky, 

Stept into a shebeen shop to get his skin full; 

He reeled out again pretty well lined with whis- 

As frase as a shamrock, as blind as a bull.’ 

«* The singer, whose condition I dare 
say resembled that of his hero, was 
soon too far off to regale my ears any 
more; and as his music died away; TI 

myself sank into a doze, neither sound 
nor refreshing. Somehow the song 
had got into my head, and I went 
meande ring on through the adventures 
of my respectable fellow- countryman, 
who, on emerging from the ‘shebeen 
shop,’ fell into a river, from which he 
was fished up to be ‘sat upon’ by a 
coroner’s jury, who having learned 
from ‘a horse-doctor’ that he was 
‘dead asa door-nail, so there was an 
end,’ returned their verdict accord- 
ingly, just as he returned to his senses ; 
when an angry altercationanda pitched 
battle between the body and the co- 
roner winds up the lay with due spirit 
and pleasantry. 

«*Through this ballad I continued 
with a weary monotony to plod, down 
to the very last line, and then da capo, 
and so on, in my uncomfortable half- 
sleep, for how long, I can’t conjecture. I 
found myself at last, however, mutter- 
ing ‘dead as a door-nail, so there was 
an 1 end ; ;’ and something like another 
voice within me, se emed to say, very 
faintly, but sharply, ‘dead! de: ad! 
dead! and may the Lord have mercy 
on your soul!’ and instantaneously I 
was wide awake, and staring right be- 
fore me from the pillow. 

** Now—will you believe it, Dick ?— 
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I saw the same accursed figure standing 
full front, and gazing at me with its 
stony and fiendish countenance, not 
two yards from the bedside.” 

Tom stopped here, and wiped the 
perspiration from his face. “ I felt very 
queer. The girl was as pale as Tom ; 
and, assembled as we were in the very 
scene of these adventures, we were all, 
I dare say, equally grateful for the 
clear daylight and the 1 resuming bustle 
out of doors. 

‘* For about three seconds only I saw 
it plainly; then it grew indistinct ; 
but, for a long time, there was some- 
thing like a column of dark vapour 
where it had been standing, between me 
and the wall; and I felt sure that he 
still was there. After a good while, 
this appearance went too. I took my 
clothes down stairs to the hall, and 
dressed there, with the door half open ; 
then went out into the street, and 
walked about the town till morning, 
when I came back, in a miserable state 
of nervousness and exhaustion. I was 
such a fool, Dick, as to be ashamed to 
tell you how I came to be so upset. I 
thought you would Jaugh at me; es- 
pecially as I had always talked philo- 
sophy, and treated your ghosts with 
contempt. I concluded you would give 
me no quarter; and so kept my tale 
of horror to myself. 

‘* Now, Dick, you will hardly believe 
me, when I assure you, that for many 
nights after this last experience, I did 
not go to my room at all. I used to 
sit up for a while in the drawing-room 
after you had gone up to your bed ; and 
then steal down softly to the hall- door, 
let myself out, and ‘sit in the ¢ Robin 
Hood’ tavern until the last guest went 
off; and then I got through the night 
like a sentry, pacing the streets till 
morning. 

‘* For more than a week I never slept 
in a bed. I sometimes had a snooze 
on a form in the ‘ Robin Hood,’ and 
sometimes a nap in a chair during the 
day ; but regular sleep I had absolute- 
ly none. 

«IT was quite resolved that we should 
get into another house; but I could 
not bring myself to tell you the reason, 
and I somehow put it off from day to 
day, although my life was, during every 
hour of this procrastination, rendered 
as miserable as that of a felon with the 
constables on his track. I was grow- 
ing absolutely ill from this wretched 
mode of life, 
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«¢ One afternoon I determined to en- 
joy an hour’s sleep upon your bed. I 
hated mine; so that I had never, ex- 
cept in a stealthy visit every day to 
unmake it, lest Martha shouk j discover 
the secret of my nightly absence, en- 
tered hag ill-omened chamber. 

«* As ill-luck would have it, you had 
locked your bedroom, and taken away 
the key. I went into my own to unset- 
tle the bedclothes, as usual, and give 
the bed the appearance of having been 
slept in. Now, a variety of circum- 
stances concurred to bring about the 
dreadful scene through: which I was 
that night to pass. In the first place, I 
was literally overpowered with fatigue, 
and longing for sleep ; in the next 
place, the effect of this extreme ex- 
2 austion upon my nerves res sembled 

that of a narcotic, and rendered me 
less susceptible than, perhaps, I should 


in any other condition have been, of 


the exciting fears which had become 
habitual to me. Then again, a little 
bit of the window was open, a pleasant 
freshness pervaded the room, and, 
crown all, the cheerful sun of day was 
making the room quite pleasant. What 
was to , prevent my enjoying an hour's 

nap here? The w rhole air was resonant 
with the cheerful hum of life, and the 
broad matter-of-fact light of day filled 
every corner of the room. 

«T yielded —stifling my qualms—to 
the almost overpowering temptation ; 
and merely throwing off my coat, and 
loosening my cravat, @ lay down, limit- 
ing my self ‘to half- an-hour’s doze in 
the unw vonted enjoyment of a feather 
bed, a coverlet, and bolster. 

‘¢ Tt was horribly insidious; and the 
demon, no doubt, mar ked my infa- 
tuated preparations. Dolt thé at I was, 
I fancied, with mind and body worn 
out for want of sleep, and an arrear 
of a full week’s rest to my credit, that 
such a measure as half-an- hour’s sleep, 
in such a situation, was possible. My 
sleep was death-like, long, and dream- 
less. 

‘¢ Without a start or fearful sensa- 
tion of any kind, I waked gently, but 
completely. It was, as you have good 
reason to remember, long past mid- 
night — I believe, about two o’clock. 
When sleep has been deep and long 
enough to satisfy nature thoroughly, 
one often wakens in this way, sudden- 
ly, tranquilly, and completely. 

«* There was a figure seated in that 
lumbering, old sofa-chair, near the fire- 
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place. Its back was rather towards me, 
but I could not be mistaken ; it turned 
slowly round, and, merciful heavens ! 
there was the stony face, with its in- 
fernal lineaments of malignity and de- 
spair, gloating on me. There was 
now no doubt as to its consciousness of 
my presence, and the hellish malice 
with which it was animated, for it 
arose, and drew close to the bedside. 
There was a rope ‘about its neck, and 
the other end, coiled up, it held stiffly 
in its hand. 

‘My good angel nerved me for this 
horrit le crisis. [I remained for some 
seconds transfixed by the gaze of this 
tremendous phantom. He ¢ same close 
to the bed, and appeared on the point 
of mounting upon it. The next in- 
stant I was upon the floor at the far 
side, and in a moment more was, I 
don’t know how, upon the lobby. 

«* But the spell was not yet broken ; 
the valley of the shadow of death was 
not yet traversed. The abhorred 
phantom was before me there; it was 
standing near the banisters, stooping 
a little, and with one end of the rope 
round its own neck, was poising a 
noose at the other, as if to throw over 
mine; and while engaged in this bale- 
ful pantomime, it wore a smile so sen- 
sual, so unspeakably dreadful, that my 
senses were nearly overpowered. Isaw 
and remember nothing more, until I 
found myself in your room. 

**T had a wonderful escape, Dick — 
there is no disputing that — an escape 
for which, while I live, I shall bless the 
mercy of heaven. No one can conceive 
or imagine what it is for flesh and 

lood to stand in the presence of such 
a thing, but one who has had the ter- 
rific experience. Dick, Dick, a sha- 
dow has passed over me—a chill has 
crossed iny blood and marrow, and I 
will never be the same again — never, 
Dick—never !” 

Our handmaid, a mature girl of five- 
and-forty, as I have said, ‘stayed her 
hand, as Tom's story proceeded, and 
by little and little drew near to us, 
with open mouth, and her brows con- 
tracted over her little, beady black 
eyes, till stealing a glance over her 
shoulder now and then, she estab- 
lished herself close behind us. Dur. 
ing the relation, she had made various 
earnest comments, in an undertone; 
but these and her ejaculations, for the 
sake of brevity and simplicity, I have 
omitted in my narration. 

3c 
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*¢Tt’s often I heard tell of it,” she 
now said, ‘*but I never believed it 
rightly till now—though, indeed, why 
should not I? Does not my mother, 
down there in the lane, know quare 
stories, God bless us, beyant telling 
about it ? But you ought not to have 
slept in the back be: room. She was 


loath to let me be going in and out of 


that room even in ~ the day time, let 
alone for any Christian to spend the 
night in it; for sure she says it was his 
own bedroom.” 

** Whose own bedroom ?” 
in a breath. 

“’Why, Ais — the ould Judge’s — 
Judge Horrock's s, to be sure, God rest 
his sowl;” and she looked fearfully 
round. 

« Amen!” I muttered. 
he die there?” 

«* Die there! No, not quite there,” 
she said. ‘Shure, was not it over the 
banisters he hung himself, the ould 
sinner, God be merciful to us all? and 
was not it in the alcove they found the 
handles of the skipping-rope cut off, and 
the knife where he was settling the cord, 
God bless us, to hang himself with ? 
It was his housekeeper’s daughter 
owned the rope, my mother often told 
me, and the child never throve after, 
and used to be starting up out of her 
sleep, and screeching in the night time, 
wid dhrames and frights that cum an 
her; and they said how it was the sper- 
rit of the ould Judge that was torment- 
in’ her; and she used to be roaring 
and yelling out to hould back the big 
ould fellow with the crooked neck sand 
then she’d screech ‘ Oh, the master ! 
the master! he’s stampin’ at me, and 
beckoning to me! Mother, darling, 
don’t let me go!’ And so the poor 
crathure died at last, and the docthers 
said it was wather on the brain, for it 
was all they could say.” 

** How long ago was 
asked. 

**Oh, then, how would I know ?” 
she answered. ‘* But it must be a won- 
dherful long time ago, for the house- 
keeper was an ould woman, witha pipe 
in her mouth, and not a tooth left, 
and betther nor eighty years ould 
when my mother was first married ; 
and they said she was a rale buxom, 
fine-dressed woman when the ould 
Judge come to his end; an’, indeed, 
my mother’s not far from eighty years 
ould herself this day; and what made 
it worse for the unnatural ould villain, 


we asked, 


“But did 


all this?” I 
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God rest his soul, to frighten the little 
girl out of the world the way he did, 
was what was mostly thought and be- 
lieved by every one. My mother s says 
how the poor little e1 rathure was his 
own child; for he was by all accounts 
an ould villain every way, an’ the 
hangin’est judge that ever was known 
in Ireland’s ground.” 

From what you said about the dan 
ger of sleeping in that bedroom,” said 
zy eee there were stories 
about the ghost having appeared there 
to others.” 

** Well, there was things said—quare 
things, surely,” she answered, as it 
seemed, with some reluctance. ** And 
why would not there? Sure was it 
not up in that same room he slept for 
more than twenty years? and was it 
not in the alcove he got the rope ready 
that done his own business at last, the 
way he done many a betther man’s in 
his lifetime ?—and was not the body 
lying in the same bed afther death, 
and put in the coffin there, too, and 
carried out to his grave from it in 
Pether’s churchyard, afther the co- 
roner was done? But there was quare 
stories—-my mother has them all— 
about how one Nicholas Spaight got 
into trouble on the head of it.” 

** And what did they say of this Ni- 
cholas Spaight : 2” T asked. 

«Oh, for that matther, it’s soon 
told,” she answered. 

And she certainly did relate a very 
strange story, which so pique od my cu- 
riosity, that I took occasion to visit 
the ancient lady, her mother, from 
whom I learned many very curious 
particulars, Indeed, T am tempted 
to tell the tale, but my fingers are 
weary, and I must defer it. But if 
you ‘wish to hear it another time, I 
shall do my best. 

When we had heard the strange tale 
I have not told you, we put one or two 
further questions to her about the 
alleged spectral visitations, to which 
the house had, ever since the death of 
the wicked old Judge, been subjected. 

‘* No one ever had luck in it,” she 
told us, ‘* There was always cross ac- 
cidents, sudden deaths, and short times 
in it. The first that tuck it was a fa- 
mily—I forget their name—but at any 
rate there was two young ladies and 
their papa. He was about sixty, and 
a stout healthy gentleman as you'd 
wish to see at that age. Well, he 
slept in that unlucky back bedroom ; 
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and, God between us an’ harm! sure 
enough he was found dead one morning, 
half out of the bed, with his head as 
black as a sloe, and swelled like a pud- 
din’, hanging down near the floor. It 
was a fit, they said. He was as dead 
as a mackerel, and so he could not say 
what it was; but the ould people was 
all sure that it was nothing at all but 
the ould Judge, God bless us! that 
frightened him out of his senses and his 
life together. 

** Some time after there was a rich 
old maiden lady took the house. I 
don’t know which room she slept in, 
but she lived alone; and at any 
rate, one morning, the servants go- 
ing down early to their work, found 
her sitting on the passage - stairs, 
shivering and talkin’ to herself, quite 
mad; and never a word more could 
any of them or her friends get from 
her ever afterwards but, ‘Don’t ask 
me to go, for I promised to wait 
for him.” They never made out from 
her who it was she meant by him, but 
of course those that knew all about the 
ould house were at no loss for the 
meaning of all that happened to her. 

*¢ Then afterwards, when the house 
was let out in lodgings, there was Micky 
Byrne that took the same room, with 
his wife and three little children ; and 
sure I heard Mrs. Byrne myself telling 
how the children used to be lifted up 
in the bed at night, she could not see 
by what mains; and how {they were 
starting and screeching every hour, 
just all as one as the housekeeper’s little 
girl that died, till at last one night 
poor Micky had a dhrop in him, the 
way he used now and again ; and what 
do you think, in the “middle of the 
night he thought he heard a noise on 
the stairs, and being in liquor, no- 
thing less id do him but out he must 
go himself to see what was wrong. 


Well, after that, all she ever heard of 


him was himself sayin’ ‘Oh, God!’ 
and a tumble that shook the very house; 


and there, sure enough, he was lying 
on the lower stairs, under the lobby, 
with his neck smashed double undher 
him, where he was flung over the ba- 
nisters.”’ 

Then the handmaiden added— 

«« T'll go down to the lane, and send 
up Joe Gavvey to pack up the rest of 
the taythings, and bring all the things 
across to your new lodgings.’ 

And so we all sallied out together, 
each of us breathing more freely, I 
have no doubt, as we crossed that ill- 
omened threshold for the last time. 

Now, I may add thus much, in com- 
pliance with the immemorial usage of 
the realm of fiction, which sees the 
hero not only through his adventures, 
but fairly out of the world. You must 
have perceived that what the flesh, 
blood, and bone hero of romance pro- 
per is to the regular compounder of 
fiction, this old house of brick, wood, 
and mortar is to the humble recorder 
of this true tale. I, therefore, relate, 
as in duty bound, the catastrophe 
which ultimat ely befell it, which was 
simply this—that about two years sub- 
sequently to my story it was taken by 
a quack doctor, who called himself 
Baron Duhlstoerf, and filled the parlour 
windows with bottles of indescribable 
horrors preserved in brandy, and the 
newspapers with the usual grandilo- 
quent and mendacious advertiseme ents. 
This gentleman among his virtues did 
not reckon sobriety, and one night, 
being overcome with much wine, he 
set fire to his bed curtains, partially 
burned himself, and totally consumed 
the house. It was afterwards rebuilt, 
and for a time an undertaker estab- 
lished himself in the premises. 

I have now told you my own and 
Tom's adventures, together with some 

valuable collateral particulars ; and 
having acquitted myself of my engage- 
ment, “I wish you a very good night, 
and pleasant dreams. 
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SCRIPTURE PIECES. 


IV. 
Who among us shall dwell with everlasting burnings ?"—Isaiah, xxxiii, 14, 


Far, far beyond the furthest bound 

Of mortal sight, or mortal sound, 

The adamantine gate of that dark gulf appears ; 
That brimstone lake of molten flame, 
That pit of infamy and shame, 

Bleached by the ceaseless rain of unavailing tears. 


Each scorching eye to Heaven they raise, 

From out that red sulphuric blaze, 

One drop, one cooling drop from pitying Heaven to crave. 
There gnaw they still their tongues for pain, 
There curse for evermore in vain, 

His judgment, just and true, whose glory once to save. 





Oh! who those scalding tears shall dry ? 
Or paint the matchless agony 

Of that undying worm, that ceaseless preys within ? 
Remembrance of the hopes no more, 
The crown within their reach before, 

The Saviour’s sacrifice that diadem to win. 






For spotless robe of shining white, 

For crown of glory, fair and bright, 

All freshly blooming still on many a favoured head, 
Around each charred, yet deathless brow, 
There wreathes the smoke of ages now ; 

A winding sheet of flame their fiery garment red! 






Yet, worse than all, the blissful song, 
The harpings of the white-robed throng, 

That round th’ eternal throne in bliss untold repose— 
Do now the tortured ear attain 
To poison more the cup of pain, 

And more the depth profound of their dread fall disclose. 






Their happy seat of bliss on high, 
Where falls no tear, nor heaveth sigh, 
Their Lord’s approving smile, his words of welcome sweet. 
All, all before the eye appear, 
Yet never more the heart to cheer, 
As once, in days of yore, with glorious hope replete. 






O Crucified! be mine the power 
To seek Thee in a favoured hour, 

Through life a daily cross for thy dear sake to bear ; 
And deign upon my honoured head 
Thy heavenly benediction shed, 

To fit me here below Thy future bliss to share. 


Scripture Pieces. 


v. 
“ I sleep, but my heart waketh.”—1 Cant. v, 2. 


I sleep—and in the dreams of night 
Surpassing fair, and calm, and bright, 
My far-off home appears ; 
Though ceaseless roll the ages by, 
No temples there in ruin lie 
Beneath the weight of years. 


I sleep—as in a magic glass 

Such forms of light and glory pass, 
In bright ranks to and fro ; 

All freshly on each deathless brow, 

As long of yore, so changeless now, 
Their crowns celestial glow. 


No shade upon the smile they wear, 
No stain upon their vesture fair, 
My wondering eyes discern: 
The days of toil, of sorrow, past, 
Their pilgrim feet have won at last 
The bourne whence none return. 


I dream—and in my thrilling ear 

There echo tones more strangely clear, 
More sweet than notes of Spring ; 

When, dreary Winter past away, 


I hear the wild birds’ joyous lay 
Through wood and welkin ring. 


One name upon those lips of love 
Now echoes through the realms above, 
More dear than aught beside. 
O Lamb of God! of thee they tell, 
The name is thine they love so well, 
Thou scorned and crucified ! 


How vainly gaze my longing eyes, 
My bosom yearns, my spirit sighs, 
That joy supreme to share ; 
To taste the bliss of Thy repose, 
Whose love profound no mortal knows 
3ut they who enter there. 


VI. 
“ And she became a pillar of salt.”—Gen. xix. 26. 


. © «© «© « « « “Twas but a little band, 
From the dark fate of that doomed city spared ; 
Yet of the few who climb the mountain’s side 
Breathes one of heaven accurst! Her guilty soul 
Pined for the world below ; her tottering feet, 
Now lingering, pause ; and on the city fair, 
Outspread in gorgeous beauty far beneath, 

The wanderer turns to gaze. Its golden sheen 





To H—. 


Gleams in the rising sun. All tranquil still 
It seems, deep slumbering in the soft lap cradled 

Of the rich valley—’neath a silvery veil 
Of light mist sleeping, lest the early dawn 
Break rudely on its sheltered, calm repose. 

a . © 6 » gus pea!l 
Ww he at storm h angs reddening o’er the shadowy plain, 

In gloom portentous brooding ? Swiftly now 
Falls the hot blistering flood. Each lofty spire 
And cloud-capt dome, that o’er the distant vale 

eared high a glittering crest, now molten down, 
Stream from their towering height—so fearful rage 
The blinding fires that pant to swallow all! 

Roars on the deafenine thunder—yet more dread 
The piercing cry from many a gasping throat 
That rends the thickening air, as closer still 
A red sulphuric winding-sheet of flame 
Wraps the vast city round! . 

One guilty ‘soul, 
Ww hs ut though from. out that smouldering furnace drawn, 

Feels now its withering breath. The deadly blast, 
That ruthless swept the distant plain below, 

To fan the widening flame, bleached the wan brow 
That o’er the ruin gazed. Once blooming red, 
Her cheek, with weeping chill, instinctive » feels 
The blight unseen that creeps apace within. 

Her fixed eyes now, with bootless sorrow dim, 
Scarce view the blackening pile ; till, as she wept, 

The salt tide ceased to flow—her stiffening hand 
Shrank to her stony side! As mute they gazed 
Upon her glistening form, each fearful heart 
Beat inly quick and loud ; for changing slow, 

Her wan cheek paled, her thin form whiter grew 
Into one frozen heap, one giant tear congealed ! 
No sheltered grave was hers—unburied there 
Upon the mountain’s side, a beacon pale, 

The lonely Pillar stood ; her silvery shroud 

The briny drops she wept—herself her monument ! 


TO H 


I blame thee not! Yet thou hast cast 
A shadow, pall-like o’er the past, 
Which looked so fair ; 
I blame thee not! yet thou hast wrung 
To death, a heart already stung, 
With other care. 


I blame thee not! I do not think 

One thought, from which thy soul could shrink, 
As from reproach ; 

I blame thee not! I may not let 

Aught which could give ‘thy heart regret, 
On mine encroach. 





To H— . 


I blame thee not! Yet thou hast been 

The grace, the gloom of every scene 
My heart hath shrined ; 

r 

Thy love—my glory and my shame— 

Erst urged on, lo! now shades the fame 
For thee designed. 


If in my heart, or on my lyre, 

There dwelt one spark of heavenly fire, 
Thine was the meed ; 

And if I ever might achieve 

Aught which could make high bosom heave, 
Thine was the deed. 


For thee I breathed, for thee I sung, 
Thy love it was my spirit strung ; 
To live and bear 
All that this earth could give of bright, 
Not shared with thee, were chill like night, 
Gloom-laden air. 


Thou gazed’st into my heart until 

It throbbed, or throbbed not, at thy will— 
Thine, only thine: 

For weal or woe, or joy or pain, 

If felt for thee, were equal gain 
To love like mine. 


I blame thee not ! And yet, and yet, 
Doth not one feeling of regret 
E’er cloud thy mirth ; 


To think upon the shade thou’st flung, 
Athwart a heart already wrung 
By griefs of earth. 


I blame thee not! But oft thine eye 

So brightly gleams through memory, 
I fain could weep ; 

To muse upon that witching past, 

Which thou hast from thy spirit cast 
Like morning sleep. 


I blame thee not! I check my tears, 
Though fraught with all the hopes of years, 
To be forgot ; 
For tears, which seem reproach to thee, 
May never more be shed by me ; 
I blame thee not! 


I blame thee not! Around thy way 
May life’s most cherished brilliance play, 
With warmth divine. 
I blame thee not! I pray that thou 
Thy heart may never have to bow, 
Beneath such grief as crushes now, 
And ever, mine ! 


J. HL, 
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SONG OF LIFE. 


I. 





Close, old companions, round my hearth— 
This little harbour of the sea, 
That beats around us from our birth— 
And let us muse o’er destiny : 
If strong, we dash the waves aside, 
And breast the currents, brave the blast ; 
If weak, we float along the tide, 
And, like the strongest, sink at last :— 
Onward thus, a charmed star, 
Floats our soul through life away, 
As the world whose dust we are 
Drifts through waves of night and day. 


It. 





Great Nature measured forth the hours 
While dim we lay in breathless trance, 
And cast our pre-ap pointed powers 
To shape themselves by circumstance : 
Yet gives she still, through day and dark, 
Some joy to cheer, some dream to bless :— 
Man’s true vocation ’s in the work 
That yields the largest happiness. 












Ill, 





Gauge well your spirits’ strength, and note 
‘The space that suits it prosperously ; 

Then launch your war-bark, or your boat, 
On shallow stream or soundless sea. 

A peaceful heart, in summer's breath 
Float toward your rest, with pinions furled ; 

A daring soul, in love with ‘death, 

Storm through the waters of the world. 





IV. 
The spirit of the expanse around 
Shapes all conditions to our weal ; 
None miss the truths they cannot sound, 
Or sigh for joys they cannot feel ; 
Still moon-bright memory sways the years 
That roll from life’s declining shore, 
And sorrow wings to purer spheres 
The heart that earth consoles no more. 





Vv. 

Come! let us make our heaven of earth, 
By living for bright Truth alone ; 

Old books will crown our simple hearth 
With pleasures purer than a throne. 

Love, peace, and hope at least are ours, 
While yet our bosoms breathe the day ; 

And from the grave the guardian powers 

Will light our souls, and lead the way. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL CONDITION OF IRELAND CONSIDERED, 


Sixce our last number was placed in 
the hands of our readers, our Great 
Industrial Exhibition has closed. It 


behoves us, now that the excitement of 


the scene has passed away, to call at- 
tention to the lessons which it was 
calculated to teach. Much, no doubt, 
has been already given to the world, 
with reference to the Exhibition, ond 
its probable results; so much, indeed, 
that we do not pretend to offer any 
reflections that may not have been 
pee suggested. It would ill, 
10wever, become the position which, 
as a national publication, we have ever 
endeavoured to maintain, to allow an 
event, which is certainly unprecedented 
in the annals of this country, to pass 
by without an attempt, at least, to de- 
duce from it the instruction which it 
conveys. We are not about to at- 
tempt any general description of the 
collection, or of its varied contents, all 
of which has been already made known 
to every one. We have already, in 
previous numbers, offered many obser- 
wanoet which seemed to be called for 
by the occasion, and which we shall not 
now recapitulate.* Our endeavour, in 
the present instance, will be simply to 
take a survey of our own industry, and 
to try to estimate the position which we 
are fairly entitled to hold as a manufac- 
turing, a commercial, or agricultural 
country. To this we shall address our- 
selves with, at least, an earnest desire to 
arrive at such conclusions as may be 
just, even though they should, in many 
instances, fall short of what national 
vanity might desire. A nation is as 
open to adulation as an individual, and 
is not the less susceptible of flattery on 
oints on which it is half conscious it 
is undeserved. But however it may 
comport with the dignity of a people 
to yield themselves to cajolery in po- 
litical concerns, when they enter into 
the lists of industrial competition, they 
have stern realities to encounter, and 
practical truths to grapple with; and 


* “The Great Industrial Exhibition of 1853.” 
September, 1853. 


“ Industrial Education.” 


if the Great Exhibition is to be of any 
lasting benefit —if it is to prove any- 
thing more than a passing pageant, or 
to leave any impression beyond the 
memory of pleasant scenes and happy 
hours—it will be by forcing our lament- 
able short-comings upon our attention, 
by teaching us how we may attain to 
the position which we might have held, 
and kindling within us a resolute de- 
termination—a calm but steadfast pur- 
pose of doing so. 

Happily we have got some topics of 
congratulation to cheer and to encou- 
rage us; we are not without some 
instances of success to indicate the 
path we should pursue. Pre-eminent 
amongst these has been the progress 
of the linen trade in the north of Ire- 
land. The chief seat of the manu- 
facture, Belfast, has advanced with a 
rapidity which is wholly without pre- 
cedent in this country. But five-and- 
twenty years ago, there was scarcely a 
spinning-factory in that whole county. 
Belfast alone now numbers thirty- 
nine; the number of spindles exceed in 
amount those of England or of Scot- 
land, or of any other nation; it has 
a larger mercantile marine than the 
chief port of France, and exports a 
greater quantity of linen and of yarn 
than both France and Belgium taken 
together; it has entirely outstripped 
the French manufacture, even in that 
peculiar branch in which the latter had 
long the pre-eminence—the manufac- 
ture of cambric; and by producing the 
best and cheapest linen in the world, 
has driven French, Belgians, Ger- 
mans, and all other foreigners out of 
the markets of both North and South 
America, and, indeed, out of every 
other market in which we were suffer- 
ed to meet them on fair terms of 
equality ; and has only not yet suc- 
ceeded in beating them in their own, 
because of the stringent tariff which 
they have been obliged to impose for 
their protection. We cannot resist 
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the opportunity of giving our readers 

a short sketch of this astonishing pro- 
gress in the words of an admirable 
publication, the Expositor, to which 
we shall have frequent occasion to re- 
fer :— 


“Tn 1825 the Irish market began to be 
stocked with English machine-spun yarns, 
sold at such a price as to carry despair to 
the cottages of the spinners of similar de- 
scriptions, for as yet they were but coarse, 
and the more expert housewives laughed to 
scorn the idea, that iron and brass would 
ever rival their nimble and experienced 
fingers. Some manufacturers in Ulster, 
wise in their generation, began to ponder 
upon this new feature in their trade. They 
knew that Englishmen bought the flax at 
their very doors, carried it across the Chan- 
nel, spun it in their mills, and returned it 
in the shape of yaru. They reasoned that if, 
with comparatively dear labour, and with 
their source of supply and their market of 
demand both to seek in Ireland, English 
spinners could make money, factories in Ire- 
land ought to pay, with cheap labour and 
the supply and demand equally at their 
doors. Almost simultaneously two enter- 
prising men took steps to secure the full ad- 
vantages of this new branch of industry to 
their country—Mr. Murland of Castlewellan, 
and Mr. Mulholland of Belfast. In 1828 
the first of the modern factories was at 
work. ‘Ce nest que le premier pas qui 
coute,’ Thirteen years afterwards, in 1841, 
there were forty-one Irish factories, with 
260,000 spindles. This year there are 
eighty-one factories, with 506,000 spindles. 
The little Cork precursor of 212 spindles, 
spinuing only yarns like small twine, for 
canvas, has been succeeded by gigantic "fac- 
tories, several of them containing 20,000 to 
25,000 spindles each, and producing yarns 
up to what is employed for cambric, fine as 
gossamer. It is true that the hum of the 
cottage-wheel, turned by hundreds of thou- 
sands of hands, is no longer to be heard in 
the green valleys of Ireland, and that it has 
been replaced by the whirr of iron frames, 
attended by some 23,000 women pent up 
within brick and mortar, chiefly in the capi- 
tal of Ulster; but the change was inevitable, 
and cannot, with any propriety, be deplored. 
It was a change not only inevitable but ne- 
cessury, in order that Ireland should pre- 
serve her linen manufacture in its integrity ; 
and the social condition of the female pea- 
santry is actually improved, by the transfer 
of immense numbers to the embroidering of 
muslins, and the various other departments 
of needlework which have of late attained 
such celebrity. 

“To estimate the present magnitude of 
the lrish flax-spinning trade, let us look at 
a few plain figures, First, there are 500,000 
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spindles, representing a capital of £2,250,000 
sunk in buildings and machinery. Then 
there is the direct employment of 23,000 
factory workers, earning an aggregate of 
£560,000 annually, besides the indirect 
employment to iron-founders, blacksmiths, 
tinsmiths, carpenters, &c. Then there are, at 
Belfast alone, about sixty vessels constantly 
employed in providing fuel for the motive 
power of such factories as are driven by 
steam, which consume fully 200,000 tons of 
coals annually. Then these factories yearly 
spin up 30,000 tons of flax and tow, value 
£1,800,000. And lastly, they produce 
about 9,000,000 bundles of yarn, value, say 
£2,400,000.” 


And yet, with these facts staring us 
in the face, we still hear it said, that it 
is to the anti-Irish policy of England, 
in times long gone by, that the back- 
ward condition of this country in in- 
dustrial pursuits, is to be referred. We 
are told of restrictions on our commerce 
which were removed some seventy 
years ago, and of an announcement 
from the sovereign that he would dis- 
courage the woollen trade of Ireland, 
which was pronounced at the time of 
the revolution. We seek not to sup- 
port this policy ; we pause not to exte- 
nuate it. We might, perhaps, say that 
it was in accordance with the mistaken 
system of the times — a system of re- 
striction, protection, pr ohibition, and 
intermeddling ; a system, not pointed 
to Ireland alone, but one which em- 
braced the whole empire, producing such 
enactments in England as those, * that 
none should make coverlets but only the 
inhabitants of York ;” or again, * that 
in Worcestershire the woollen manufac- 
ture should be restricted to Worcester 
and a few other towns”— with many 
others of a like nature. But, laying 
these considerations aside, we would 
ask any honest man, any sane man, no 
matter how strong his nationality, or 
how virulent his anti-Saxon antipathies, 
to read this statement descriptive of 
the rapid advance of manufacturing 
industry in one portion of our coun- 
try, and to tell us then whether it is 
possible to justify the inertion which 
prevails i in other districts, by obstruc- 
tions which were thrown in the way of 
our great-grandfathers. The attempt 
to account for the present condition of 
a people, by causes so remote as these, 
argues but a slight acquaintance with 
the history of nations. Nations are as 
ready to receive impressions, and fully 
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as susceptible of direction, as an indivi- 
dual. Events, apparently fortuitous, 
such as might at any time occur — the 
character of a statesman, the enterprise 
of a ruler — have proved suflicient to 
mould the habits of a people, and give 
them a lasting direction. This is no 
less remarkable in the industrial his- 
tory of a country than it is in its 
social and political progress. What, 
for example, was it that first introduced 
this very trade of which we have been 
speaking, the linen trade, into Ireland? 
The revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
which drove Louis Crommelin from his 
native country to settle near the town 
of Lisburn, bringing his skill and his 
industry along with him. The same 
outbreak of bigotry gave us the silk 
trade, when the first settler of the fa- 
mily of La Touche found a refuge in 
our capital. More memorable still was 
the impulse given to the woollen trade 
in England, when the Flemish artizans 
sought a shelter under Elizabeth from 
the atrocities of Alva. It is not yet a 
hundred years since the genius of one 
man, Wedgewood, gave such an im- 
julse to the pottery trade as has placed 
England now foremost amongst nations 
in this beautiful and important manu- 
facture. Within the same period the in- 
ventions of Arkwright, of Hargreaves, 
and of Cartwright, founded the giant 
trade of England—its cotton manufac- 
ture—whose exports alone now amount 
to no less a value than thirty millions ; 
and, within the same short space of 
time, the discovery of the illustrious 
Watt revolutionised the social and in- 
dustrial character, not alone of Eng- 
land, but of the civilised world. 
Away, then, with those unworthy 
attempts to extenuate our supine- 
ness by recrimination. The same 
energy and commercial genius which 
has, within a few short years, placed 
the town of Belfast in its present high 
and independent position, would have 
been equally successful in whatever 
part of our country it had been exer- 
cised. There is no magic in the geo- 
graphical line which bounds our north- 
ern province. A town situated upon 
that line—the town of Newry—was at 
one time, and in the memory of those 
still living, far ahead of Belfast. She 
first lost this position when her mer- 
chants came to be outstripped in 
energy by their northern competitors ; 
and when, in consequence, foreign 


shippers found that their consignments 
to Belfast proved much the more re- 
munerative. The rapidity with which 
nations may advance in industrial pro- 
gress, is, to those who have not re- 
flected on the matter, little short of 
marvellous ; and this celerity is much 
greater now than at any former period, 
because natural advantages are be- 
coming every day of less and less 
importance ; the increasing facilities 
of transit bring the raw materials to 
our hand, or the improvements of 
science enable us to dispense with 
them, or provide us with a substitute. 
When the invention of the hot blast 
enabled the manufacturer to smelt a 
ton of iron with three tons of coal, 
instead of with seven tons, as formerly. 
the natural advantages of a coal-bear- 
ing country were lessened in the same 
proportion. Too much importance 
has always been set upon the posses- 
sion of what is called natural advan. 
tages; the only natural advantage 
really worth having is that of the 
character and genius of the people. 
What natural advantages had the 
Dutch, when they rose to be the first 
naval power in the world, without 
having in their country an ounce of 
iron, or afoot of timber?—they excelled 
in manufactures of all kinds, without 
possessing within their own territory the 
raw material for any, and while their 
country never grew food enough even 
for their own sustenance. But if the 
possession of natural advantages be of 
gradually decreasing importance, there 
is another matter which is daily be- 
coming of more consequence to the 
well-being of a people, and that is, the 
cultivation of science. We speak not 
now of the mere spread of education, 
for its importance is generally recog- 
nised ; nor of industrial education, for 
of that we have spoken on a previous 
occasion ; we speak of that which, in 
this highly utilitarian age, is too likely 
to be lost sight of — the pure abstract 
investigation of the laws of nature, 
without any immediate reference to 
practical results. We do so, because 
we believe it is only thus that science 
can be advanced, and because we are 
convinced, that as the nations of the 
earth advance in intelligence, their 
industrial progress will depend more 
and more on the relative degrees 
of knowledge which they may possess. 
Let not the man of business, still 
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less the advocate for practical instruc- 
tion, presume to deride or grudge ho- 
nour and reward to the recluse student, 
no matter how remote from general 
utility his investigations may seem. 
Let him feel well assured that every 
newly-discovered law of nature will 
sooner or later—it may be not at pre- 
sent, probably not even in the lifetime 
of the man by whose investigations it 
has been brought to light, but at some 
period more or less remote — be con- 
ducive to the welfare of mankind, and 
help to sustain the industrial progress 
of his country. Scientific research and 
commercial enterprise should, indeed, 
always go hand in hand—either with- 
out the other is unavailing. If it can 
be the case—and it is hard to question 
what both Herschel and Babbage have 
declared—that science is on the decline 
in England, her industrial progress is 
stayed; other nations which have lat- 
terly advanced more rapidly than she 
has done, and they are not a few, will 
sooner or later pass her by. If, on the 
other hand, her manufacturing and 
trading classes should want enterprise 
and intelligence suflicient to enable 
them to co-operate with her men of 
science, in the application of their dis- 
coveries, a similar result may be anti- 
cipated. 

But if we see full assurance of com- 
mercial and manufacturing prosperity 
in the condition of the linen trade 
of Ireland, we rejoice to know that 
one of its most important agricultural 
interests participates largely in the ad- 
vantage. ‘The extension of the linen 
trade has created a large and growing 
demand for flax, to which the agricul- 
ture of the country has of late respond. 
ed ; and these two interests, the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing—the town 
and the country—interests which have 
been at all times opposed, and which 
in the sister kingdoms appear to be 
well-nigh irreconcilable, here in Ire- 
land, a country famed but for its dis. 
sensions, seem to be about to make up 
their differences, and to start together 
in unison, each reciprocally sustaining 
and advancing the other—Irish manu- 
facture finding a market for Irish agri- 
cultural produce, and agriculture again 
supplying the raw material of manu- 
facture. In England, indeed, this iden- 
tity of interest cannot be so completely 
realised, for the climate prohibits the 
growth of cotton, which is the great 
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manufacture of the sister kingdom. 
Here, however, it is otherwise; the 
country is admirably adapted to the 
growth of flax; farmers have now 
come to acknowledge that the impres- 
sion which long prevailed, that it is an 
exhausting crop, is an erroneous one ; 
that, on the contrary, it is admirably 
adapted to take its place in a course of 
rotation, and is abundantly remunera- 
tive. We have not a shadow of doubt 
but that, as the extension of the flax 
cultivation within the last few years 
has been entirely unprecedented, so 
that it will continue to extend for a 
length of time in a constantly increas- 
ing ratio. Within four years, from the 
spring of 1848, to that of 1852, the 
growth of flax in this country was more 
than doubled—the number of acres un. 
der that crop in the former year being 
53,863, and in the latter year, 138,609. 
Nor is this all. A much stronger 
proof of the general recognition of the 
advantages to be derived from this 
cultivation, and a much surer guaran- 
tee for its rapid extension, is to be 
found in the fact, that within the same 
period the cultivation out of Ulster, in 
provinces which knew it not before, 
was increased five-fold; the quantity 
of acres under flax in the other three 
provinces being, in the year 1848, 
2,860; and in the year 1852, 14,893, 

In point of fact, the largest flax 
grower now in Ireland, resides as far 
as it is possible to do, from the ancient 
seat of the flax cultivation. Mr. E. 

B. Roche, one of the members for the 
county of Cork, has this year no less 

a quantity than 1,500 acres of land 
under this crop, in that county, where, 

four years ago, it was unknown; and 
has, moreover, by doing everything 
that zeal and intelligence could enable 
an individual to do, succeeded in in- 
troducing it very generally into the 
district. Now that the cultivation has 

been, if not generally adopted, at least 
universally diffused, through the coun- 

try — now that its advantages are ge- 

nerally recognised — we believe it is 

likely to take a leading place in the 

agricultural industry of this country ; 

and that in a very few years, whoso- 

ever may address himself to the sub- 

ject, will have to record a much more 

rapid and unprecedented rate of ad- 

vance than we have now done. We 

base these convictions on the following 

considerations : first, that the quantity 
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of flax now raised is utterly insuflicient, 
even for the present consumption of the 
kingdom. There is an annual value 
amounting to £6,000,000 imported 
every year into Great Britain and Ire- 
land, as much as 70,000 tons, from 
Russia alone ; that is to say, three 
times the value of the present Irish 
supply is annually imported from fo- 
reign countries, while we have land 
lying idle, and "labour half employed. 
In the next place, because every im- 
provement in the manufacture of ‘linen 
will still further increase this demand. 
That there will be such improvements 
we cannot hesitate to believe, when 
we look to the general history of the 
manufacture of textile f fabrics in these 
countries, and to the rate at which 
this particular manufacture has ‘ad- 
vanced within the last few years. Sup- 
pose, for ex cample, that any process 
were invented for giving the ‘fibre that 
elasticity, the want of which makes it 
impracticable to apply the power-!oom 
to any but the very coarser qualities, 
how incaleulably would the linen manu- 
facture be increased. Furthermore, 
increased facilities must immediately 
be intrcduced for the cultivation of 
the flax. One cause which retards its 
progress in all but the northern pro- 
vince, is the want of scutch-mills, a 
want which is utterly inexcusable, 
when we recollect that one of these 
mills can be constructed, and fitted 
with the simple machinery that is re- 
quisite, for a sum of £200; as this 
is an obstruction to the prosperity 
of the country, which it is the in- 
terest, and almost within the power 
of every one interested in the soil 
to remove, we feel assured that it 
will soon cease to subsist. Again, 
the greater the extent of the culti- 
vation, the more effectually and eco- 
nomically can it be conducted — the 
greater, consequently, the inducement 
to further extension. ‘The small far- 
mer is frequently but ill-skilled in 
conducting the business of steeping 
his flax. By injudicious management, 
he may either over-ret or under-ret it, 
and so spoil hiscrop. But as the flax- 
growing districts increase in extent, 
the principle of the division of labour 
admits of being introduced ; it becomes 
worth while then to establish factories 
for the exclusive purpose of retting the 
flax, thus saving the farmer from the 
risk to which he would otherwise be 


exposed, reducing to a few hours the 
process which formerly consumed 
many days, and doing effectually that 
which otherwise must necessarily be 
done but imperfectly. Besides, the 
establishment of flax-markets in the 
new districts, which is absolutely in- 
dispensable, has already commenced. 
One was opened in Cork last Fe- 
bruary. Others have been recently 
established in the South; and, no 
doubt, as the culture extends, many 
more towns will be added to the num- 
ber. For all these reasons, we have 
not a doubt but that the flax trade, 
now that so strong an impulse has al- 
ready been given to it, must in a very 
short time become second in impor- 
tance to none in this country. 

If we turn from the consideration of 
the linen trade, to another branch of 
manufacture, which we might well 
have overlooked, but for the specimens 
which we found in the Exhibition, we 
are forcibly reminded of the extent to 
which the capabilities of our country 
have been crushed, and its people im- 
poverished, from the want of energy 
and enterprise amongst its mercantile 
community. We allude to the hosiery 
trade—a manufacture which has never 
extended beyond the seat it has occu- 
pied for the last half century—the pet- 
ty town of Balbriggan. Why is it that 
the linen trade of ‘the North has sprung 
up with suc *h unwonted activity, mak- 
ing va province its own, creating a ca. 
pital. town for itself, and ex yunting its 
export by millions; while the hosiery 
trade, we may say, of the metropolis, 
with diffic ulty dra gs along a languid 
existence, not numbering more than 
two hundred frames, and not giving 
occupation to many more than “three 
hundred persons? It is not that the 
trade is still in its infancy, for it has 
been established these fifty years; it is 
not that we are unskilled in its manu. 
facture, for our hosiery is more than 
equal to, it admittedly surpasses, that 
of the sister-country; it is not that it 
is not an article in general demand ; it 
is, on the contrary, fully as essential to 
the comfort of life as linen — more so, 
indeed, for it has not so formidable a 
competitor to encounter, as linen meets 
with in the cotton trade. But we can- 
not afford to sell it as cheaply as the 
English hosiery, we are told; the 
Balbriggan manufacture is driven out 
of the market by that of Nottingham. 
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And why is this, we may well ask— 
why are we unable, to command the 
supply, at least, of our own markets ? 
In what particular should the English- 
man have the advantage? The raw 
material is equally accessible to both ; 
labour of all kinds is cheaper with us; 
and the Balbriggan stocking-frame, 
which we saw at work in the Exhibi- 
tion, is the same as that which is used 
in Nottingham. It is not a manufac- 
ture in which division of labour can be 
carried to a very great extent — each 
workman has his own frame, so that no 
advantage can be gained by the 
manufacturer; in fact, it admits of 
being carried on very much as a do- 
mestic manufacture. Why, then, 
should the Englishman be able to un- 
dersell us? For no reason, whatsoever, 
but his zeal and activity, aud the culpa- 
ble supineness of our commercial com- 
munity, or rather, to the want of any 
commercial class at all, The business is 
carried on on a larger scale in England, 
and, therefore, allows of the article 
being sold at a lower price. The prin- 
ciple of sinall profits, with quick returns, 
always arene the most remunerative 
in that class of goods which enters into 
the aenphon of the great mass of 
the people; for, in such case, a very 
trifling abateme: 1 price ensures a 
greatly increase As amount of sale— an 
inconsiderable reduction in the rate ea 
profits secures a great increase in the 
total amount; unlike articles whicl i 
are exclusively suited to the richer 
classes, which are chiefly prized for 
their rarity and as evidences of wealth, 
in which, perhaps, a different rule pre- 
vails. In this, as in many other branch- 
es of trade, we believe that the fault 
rests entirely with the employing class- 
es, and not with the employed; or, 
perhaps, it might be more correct to 
say that it is attributable to the social 
condition of the country, which has 
been such as to have left us — except 
in some few instances— without any 
enporng class whatsoever. 

Take, again, the tabinet trade— 
manufacture which we certainly admit 
that we did not need to be reminded 
of by the superb specimens which were 
exhibited ; for any one who has once 
seen a collection of these beautiful fa- 
brics for which our city is so celebrated, 
will not readily forget them. But what 
is the position of this trade as a branch 
of commerce or national manufacture ? 


large 
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It at least has no English com- 
etition to encounter ; it is long-estab- 
lished, well-known, and generally ad- 
mired, Few Englishmen visit our city 
without thinking it incumbent on them 
to bring home adress for some member 
of their family ; but what efforts have 
been made to bring the article to the 
door of the Englishman? Have our 
poplin-manufacturers their travellers 
through England, making new markets 
for their goods, and extending old 
ones? Is any attempt made to put 
the trade on a substantial commercial 
basis? We know of none such. We 
know of no security that we have for 
its continuance beyond the lives of 
some three or four manufacturers, at 
the utmost. Or look to our woollen 
manufacture. Our coarser fabrics are 
excellent; there are one or two 
houses which produce a better quality, 
but none seem to have energy or 
ente rprise enough to give the mi inu- 
facture the position its importance 
would entitle it to hold. What, 

again, is the position of the lace trac le 
in Ireland? We look to Limerick, 
the seat of the manufacture. That it 
has been established there for thirty 
years is sufficient evidence of its being 
remunerative to the proprietors ; that 
it gives employment to two thousand 
girls in that city would seem to show 
the benefits that may flow from it, as 
well as theaptitude of the Irish peasant 
girl to acquire manufacturing habits 
and skill. Yet but for the enter- 
prise of Mr. Walker, an Englishman, 
who was attracted by the cheap- 
ness of labour in this country, and 
established the first factory in 1824, it 
never would have existed. ‘There are 
now about six factories, all of them, we 
believe, prosperous, in that city; but 
what effect has this success had in in- 
ducing other Irishmen to follow their 
example in other districts of the coun- 
try, and to turn to profitable account 
(as Mr. Walker did) the available un- 
employed labour of the country? If 
any one would see what the energy of 
even one employer, who is animated by 
a manly commercial spirit, and alive to 
the responsibilities of his position, can 
effect ; if he would have a practical re- 
futation of two great fallacies — first, 
that the Irish workman is unsuited to, 
or inexpert at, the acquisition of ma- 
nufacturing skill; and, secondly, that 
English capital cannot be contended 
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against—let him turn to the cotton fac- 
tory of Portlaw, in the county Water- 
ford; an establishment which, from 
small beginnings, has, under the intel- 
ligent management of its proprie tors, 
within thirty years progressively in- 
creased, so that it now can meet the 
products of Great Britain, and com- 
pete with them in the markets of the 
eastern and western hemispheres. We 
are indebted for our information on 
this subject to Mr. Maguire, who 
himself visited this establishment, and 
to whose excellent publication we 
will hereafter refer. We wish that 
we could transfer the entire of his 
eloquent and animated description 
to our pages, but our space for- 
bids us todo so. The following ex- 
tract will, however, give some notion 
of this important establishment :—- 


“The system of the proprietors has been 
of the kind for which the Society of Friends, 
to which body the Messrs. Mlalcomson belong, 
are remarkable for adopting — one of steady 
energy and cautious progress ; and now, in- 
stead of cars carrying out a few loads weekly, 
for the supply of shops in the neighbouring 
country, hundreds of immense bales are for- 
warded weekly to all parts of the civilised 
and uncivilised world. The Portlaw manu- 
factures are now well known, and bear a 
high repute, in the markets of the Eastern 
Archipelago, on the main lands of Hindostan 
and China, in the torrid regions of Mexico, 
the West Indies, and Brazil, and on the West 
coast, from Cape Horn to Oregon. About 
42,000 pounds of cotton are weekly manu- 
factured into calico, producing a weekly 
average of 120,000 yards. 

“The benefits conferred on the people of 
this country by such an establishment are 
not merely to be estimated by the number 
at present employed. It has been a normal 
school of industry, from which hundreds, I 
might say thousands, have gone forth in- 
structed in industrial art, to earn high wages 
in England and America. ‘There is strong 
evidence afforded in this establishment of the 
facility of adaptation in the Irish character 
to varied pursuits, as there are few at present 
in the employment who are not natives ; and 
a large number of youths are yearly trained 
in the nicest branches of the mechanical arts, 
in which many of them excel. There are, 
at present, about 1,500 hands employed, 
who may be classed under the following 
heads :— 


Carding and preparation ee ee 150 
Spinners and reelers se ee ee 250 
Weavers, beamers, and sizers .. ee 590 
Mechanics and carpenters ee «» 160 
Bleachers and dyers ee os +» 100 
Handy hanis, clerke, &c. ee ee «6 
Labourers, about ve es ee 60 

Total 1,500 





And of this vast number of people, not more 
than five or six have been brought before 
any tribunal of justice during the past three 
years, and then, only for the most trivial of- 
fences; a fact which reflects equal credit on 
employers and employed, and may be learned 
with just pride by every one belonging to the 
country. . . . Not only is the manu- 
facture of cotton carried on in this splendid 
factory, but nearly all the machinery is con- 
structed on the premises; for which purpose 
there is a complete foundry, together with 
mechanics’ shop, containing the most im- 
proved lathes, planing machines, and other 
necessary mechanical contrivances.” — pp. 
164-167. 


Have we not, then, rightly said that 
the fault is with the employer, and not 
with the employed? Have the Messrs. 
Malcomson discovered any mechanical 
inaptitude amongst the Irish people, 
which prevented the m from developing 
to the uttermost the resources of their 
establishment? Have they discovered 
any disposition to outrage or to dis- 
agreement with their employers, which 
would induce them to transfer their 
capital and skill to another country ? 
We hear it stated, that it was combina- 
tion and strikes amongst the operatives 
that drove the ship building trade and 
the silk trade from our metropolis ; it 
it were so, we have little doubt that 
the blame rested as much on the em- 
ployer as the workmen. Did it ever 
occur to any one to apprehend, that 
the present strikes, which have closed 
the principal factories in England, will 
have the eflect of driving its capital 
from its shores, or putting an end to 
its commercial enterprise? How mé¢ ny 

fallacies are displaced by this one in- 
stance of Portlaw. Will any one, with 
this instance before him, now speak 
of English capital as being an advan- 
tage on the side of England, which it 
is in vain to contend against? ‘There 
is, indeed, a strange mistake prevalent 
on this subject ; positively, men speak 
as if the whole wealth of Notting- 

hamshire and Derbyshire were pitted 
against the town of Balbriggan — as if 
all the capital of Lancashire were set 
against the factory of Portlaw; the 
fact, in truth being, that every factory 

in England is as much a rival to any 
other English factory, as it is to one in 
Ireland—and if the Trish factory could 
meet any one English factory on fair 
terms—and the cheapness of labour 
ought to go far in enabling it to do 
so —it could meet them all. Again, it 
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has been said, that in any branch of 
manufacture which employs complex 
and extensive machinery, whatsoever 
country gets the start must continue 
ahead to the end of the race. How 
effectually is this fallacy disposed of by 
the instance of Portlaw. The argu- 
ment, we recollect, was used some 
thirty years ago, before the House of 
Commons, to prove that Scotland must 
always lag in the rear of England, in 
the business of cotton-spinning ; yet, 
strange enough, the only fabric in the 
United Kingdom which, in delicacy of 
texture, can approach to the incompa- 
rable muslin of the Hindoo, is produced 
in Glasgow. So much for predictions 
that would set limits to the capabili- 
ties of human energy. 

Can we, then, look at this factory and 
its success, without feeling strongly that 
it is to those who ought to be the em- 
ploying class that the reproach of our 
backward condition attaches ? — men 
amongst whom none have been found 
with energy and ability sufficient to de- 
velop the hosiery, poplin, woollen, and 
many other trades, of which the country 
is capable, as this one firm has developed 
its cotton trade. We believe it to be 
impossible for any candid man, who 
takes reasonable care to satisfy him- 
self on the subject, not to arrive at the 
conclusion, that the working classes of 
this country possess every quality ne- 
cessary to fit them for any industrial 
pursuit, whether manufacturing or 
agricultural, to which they might be 
directed. ‘That the reproach which 
has attached to the country, by reason 
of their past condition, is “attributable 
solely to the want of a middle class, 
who would apply themselves to trading 
or commercial pursuits. We had an 
aristocracy, for the most part not un- 
worthy of their position; but unhap- 
pily our middle classes were but too 
frequently unmindful of theirs. ‘Their 
ambition was to imitate the habits and 
vie in expenditure with the ranks who 
were above them: industry of any 
kind was shunned as a degradation, so 
long as another incumbrance could be 
fastened on a remnant of the family 
property ; and even those whose doom 
it was to be obliged to earn their 
bread in any honest calling, looked 
forward anxiously to the time when 
they might be enabled to retire with 
their families into dignity and idle- 
ness. Hence it was that large capitals 
were so seldom realised, and still less 
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frequently embarked in trade; we 
wanted the two indispensable qualities, 
industry and thrift. So soon as a 
trader realised suflicient to live upon, 
he too frequently retired from his pur- 
suit; his family never thought of con- 
tinuing in it. The eldest son suc- 
ceeded to the property, in imitation of 
the course of descent in ancient fami- 
lies ; the army, the church, or the bar, 
with a charge on their brother's estate, 
enabled the other sons to pass their 
days in respectable idleness. ‘Traders 
in Ireland retired upon what an Eng- 
lish trader would have thought a rea- 
sonable sum to start with. Such being 
the habit of the public mind, it was 
only wonderful that so much trade 
survived amongst us ; it was, of course, 
impossible that any intelligent effort 
should be directed to advance pursuits 
which were regarded as little short of 
degradation. ‘The Irish peasant is 
said to be unmethodical, unpractical, 
dilatory, lazy, improvident — in short, 
though admittedly equal in intelligence 
to the Englishman or Scotchman, that 
he lacks all those moral qualities which 
are necessary to make a man a good 
and useful workman. That the unem- 
ployed Irishman, who has never had 
an opportunity afforded him of earning 
continuous wages for a twelvemonth, 
or half that time, may be deficient in 
these qualities, we do not dispute; we 
have endeavoured to fasten the blame 
where it ought to lie, upon those who 
neglected the duties of their position, 
3ut that such is not the character 
of the Irish workman, is proved by 
testimony of every kind. We need 
not refer to what has been said on this 
subject ; although, if it were necessary 
to do so, we could quote the words of 
one who, as an employer, has had 
more experience of them than any 
other, Mr. Dargan, and who declares it 
to be his conviction, that “ the Irish 
labourer is second to none in generous, 
honest feeling, in generous, untiring 
zeal ;”” but we prefer referring to in- 
stances such as we have already men- 
tioned—to the history of the linentrade, 
and to the factory at Portlaw. To one 
other instance more particularly we 
would draw attention. ‘The Exhibition 
contained specimens of different manu- 
factures which were made in the several 
jails throughout Ireland. Now, if there 
be a state of things in which it would 
be more difficult than another to intro- 
duce anything of systematic industrial 
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employment, it would be amongst the 
inmates of a common jail. They are 
taken from the very refuse of society ; 
outcasts, brought up in idleness and 
knavery, knowing for the most part 
nothing whatsoever of any mechani. 
cal occupation. ‘They are, moreover, 
committed, many of them, for short 
periods of time, so that it would seem 
next to impossible to teach them any 
trade; and the whole body of inmates 
are sentenced for such unequal periods, 
and are so constantly coming and 
going, that any division and combina- 
tion “of occupations would seem to be 
impossible. Yet, under these circum- 
stances, and with these difficulties to 
encounter, hear the story of one of 
these establishments—the Cork county 
jail__a memorable instance of what 
can be done by the energy and good- 
feeling of one man, unhappily for us, 
very lately removed from the scene of 
his earthly exertion, and a further 

roof of the aptitude of the Irish, even 
in the lowest grade :— 


“Tt was not until the management of this 
important institution devolved on Mr. Lloyd, 
the present able and efficient governor, that 
a new and improved system was commenced, 
which system has been carried into vigorous 
and persevering operation, not only to the 
great advantage of the ratepayer, but also to 
the immense benefit of the prisoner. 

“From 1847 up to this year, the inmates 
have made every article required for their 
own use and that of the institution, including 
male and female clothing of all kinds, in linen 
and woollen fabrics; bedding, ticken, can- 
vas, blankets, &c.; shoes of leather, canvas, 
and timber ; articles of tin, including quarts, 
pints, dishes, spoons, &c.; mats of every 
kind ; brushes, for sweeping, scrubbing, tar- 
ring, and whitewashing ; timber buckets ; 
nails, wall-brads, and other articles in iron ; 
besides the manufacture of wheat into flour, 
and Indian corn into meal. 

“ By this alteration in the system of ma- 
nagement, every person in the gaol was put 
to work at some one or other useful employ- 
ment, instead of being confined, as hitherto, 
to oakum picking and stone breaking, the 
two grand specifics for the cure of all classes 
and degrees of public offenders. The neces- 
sary articles, such as I have enumerated, 
were purchased before by contract ; but since 
then the only thing that is purchased is the 
raw material—wool, flax, straw, cotton, tin, 
iron, timber, wheat, Indian corn, leather, and 
coir for mats. Of course, it was impossible 
that any arrangement could render the insti- 
tution entirely independent of exterior sup- 
ply ; but, that it has been done in a very 
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great degree, I think I have sufficiently 
GOON... & 5 04, 4) es. 28 Silo 

“The use of green flax has afforded an 
inexhaustible means of employment, in its 
preparation by the hand alone, for the va- 
rious fabrics into which it is woven. The 
fibre is freed from the woody particles by 
rubbing, no machinery being employed for 
the purpose, The only articles sold outside 
are sheep-netting, mats, and oakum, the re- 
mainder being consumed in the prison. 

“The actual amount of money saved in 
consequence of this system of employment 
has been as follows :— 
£1,161 
1,795 
1,812 


For the Year 1849 e 
a » 1850 ee 
= » 1851 ee 


5 8 
711 
8 5 


“ The following extract from the report of 
the Board of Superintendence is so fully cor- 
roborative of what I have stated, that 1 can- 
not forego the satisfaction of giving it a place 
in a work of this kind :— 

“* This prosperous state of your Board’s 
finances may be attributed (in a great mea- 
sure) to the industrial operations carried on 
in your gaol, where almost every necessary 
article is manufactured by the prisoners, 
which, if procured from contractors, would 
cost £4,654 7s. 1d., while the actual sums 
expended for these purposes (according to 
manufacture account), only amount to 
£2,858 19s. 2d., thereby effecting a saving 
of £1,795 7s. lid. a including £ £565 13s. 4d. 
received in cash. To this may be added the 
important advantages of industrious habits, 
629 prisoners having learned trades and em- 
ployments, of which they knew nothing 
whatever on entering the prison, and by which 
the annual cost of each prisoner’s clothing only 
amounts to about 4s. 6d. per annum.’ ”— 
pp. 259-262. 

It was at the time when this excellent 
man wasestablishing thisindustry in the 
institution of which he had charge, and 
making it, as it has since become, self- 
supporting — reducing the tax on the 
county almost to nothing, and giving 
habits of industry to many, and a way 
of earning their livelihood—that Lord 
John Russell announced that millions 
should be expended unproductively 
that labour should be regarded only as 
a test of destitution, and should not be 
employed in any profitable or remune- 

rative undertaking ; and that the Go. 
vernment Commissioners of Poor-laws 
were discouraging any endeavour to 
employ the paupers productively, on the 
plea, as we recollect, that it would in. 
terfere with the discipline of the work- 
house. The case of the Cork county 
jail, under the management of the late 
Mr Lloyd, has manifested that which, 
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certainly, we would have thought to 
have been the teaching of common 
sense ; and would have thought it no- 
thing the less, because the opinions of 
statesmen and Government Commis- 
sioners had been the other way: that 
if a man desires to eat, society is en- 
titled to require that he shall work; 
that it is for the benefit of the country 
at large that its jails, and poorhouses, 
and other asylums, should be rendered, 
as far as possible, self-supporting ; that 
if a county is obliged to expend four 
thousand a-year in the support of its cri- 
minals or paupers, that it has so much 
less to expend in the support of the 
honest and free labourer; and that a 
community is richer when every mem- 
ber of it contributes to his own sup- 
port, than where some thousands re- 
main idle and unproductive, living 
wholly upon the others. 

Another branch of trade that by no 
means holds the position in Ireland that 
might reasonably be expected, is the lea- 
ther trade. Specimens of leather were 
exhibited in abundance, but the great 
majority were from England, Ger- 
many, and France. This trade in Ire- 
land has admittedly fallen off consi- 
derably of late years. Mr. Maguire 
tells us that, in the city of Cork alone, 
there were at one time no less than forty 
tanneries at full work, while now there 
are but sixteen. This he attributes very 
much, and no doubt justly so, to the 
loss of custom occasioned by the effect 
of the famines of 1846 and 1847, and 
to the subsequent emigration. It cer- 
tainly seems difficult to say why the 
Trish tanner should not be able to com- 

ete successfully with the Englishman 
in any market; why, at least, he 
should not be able to keep his home 
trade. There is no great factory to be 
reared; no complex and extensive 
machinery to be constructed, involving 
an outlay of capital which could only 
be returned after many years. Neither 
is it a trade which is in a state of con- 
stant progression, daily receiving im- 
provements from the application of 
new discoveries in chemical or mecha- 
nical science. Chemistry has, indeed, 
from time to time, of late, disco- 
vered that there are many substances 
besides the bark of the oak-tree which 
contain tanin, and contain it in greater 
amount; but nothing has been found 
practically so efficient for producing an 
article of good quality, albeit that 
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many of them are more effectual in 
manufacturing an article equally good 
in appearance, but of a very infe- 
rior description. We may add, that 
we have at least an equal command 
of the raw material that the Eng- 
lish manufacturer enjoys, having the 
foreign market equally accessible to 
us, and producing a very large 
quantity ourselves. The French calf- 
skin, which is so highly prized, owes 
nothing to France but its tanning 
and dressing, the raw material being 
imported largely from this country. 
Thus, while our tanneries are lying 
idle, and our people unemployed, we 
send to another country that raw ma- 
terial which it would neither require 
great capital nor heavy outlay to con- 
vert into a much more valuable manu- 
factured article at home, and so divide 
amongst ourselves the wages and profits 
which its enhanced value would realise. 
Already has this been done on a small 
scale, as we learn from Mr. Maguire. 
He tells us that the secret of the supe- 
riority of the French calf-skin consists 
in the proper application of a mixed 
oil—the oil of the cod-fish and the na- 
tural grease of the sheep. This is now 
produced by leather-manufacturers of 
Cork—the Messrs. Hegarty—and they 
apply it with the best results to their 
manufacture. The effect has been, 
that these gentlemen can now dispose 
of any quantity of calf-skins, which 
they make in this French style, to one 
house in London. Will their success 
stimulate others to follow their exam. 
ple, to improve upon the manufacture, 
and extend the trade? We hope so; 
but with the example of the hosiery 
trade, the poplin trade, the woollen 
trade, the lace trade, and the cotton 
trade, before our eyes, we cannot ven- 
ture to be sanguine. The loss which 
we sustain by such culpable remissness 
is brought forcibly before us by a prac- 
tical instance, which is given by Mr. 
Maguire, and which is of a nature to 
impress us more than a thousand argu- 
ments—* Curiously enough,” he says, 
** those fronts for boots which are so 
highly prized as French, and which are 
manufactured principally in Paris and 
Bourdeaux, are made from Irish calf. 
skins, which are exported from this 
country, in large quantities, for the 
use of the French tanner. Asa cu- 
rious fact in illustration, I saw by the 
daily shipping note that a French 
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schooner, La Cecile, which lay exactly 
opposite to the great entrance to 
the Exhibition buildings (Cork), sailed 
from that port on Monday the 28th of 
June, 1852, with a cargo shipped by 
Mr. John Humpy, consisting of 6,600 
dried calf-skins, 3,792 salted calf-skins, 
155 horse-hides, and 40 ox-hides— 
& quantity of raw material which, if 
manufactured in this country, would 
have given employment, for twelve 
months, to one hundred workmen, and 
support to at least five hundred per- 
sons.” 

In justice, however, to the Irish 
manufacturer, we are happy to avow, 
that it is admitted on all hands, that 
for strong work, such as soles and 
stout uppers, his leather is unequalled. 
This may seem strange, when we bear 
in mind that it is precisely this descrip- 
tion of leather which requires the 
greatest amount of tanning. Good 
sole leather should lie a twelvemonth 
in the pit, and so give a considerable 
advantage to the large capitalists of 
England, who can better afford to lie 
out of their money. The low prices of 
England, however, it seems to be 
agreed upon, are obtained chiefly by 
the production, we will not say of an 
adulterated, but certainly of a very in- 
ferior article. The English manufac- 
turer is ever on the watch to extend 
his market; this he can always do by 
lowering his price, and he, conse- 
quently, adopts with avidity any means 
presented to him for effecting this 
end. Both Mr. Maguire and the 
writers in the Expositor have called at- 
tention to this fact,and to the effect which 
it is possible it may have on English 
commerce. There must be a line some- 
where below which the quality of the 
goods cannot be reduced, and yet the 
trade sustained. Men will not continue 
to buy what is utterly worthless, they 
will not submit to constant imposition. 
It would seem that in some branches 
of English trade this line has been 
very closely approximated to, if not 
fully reached. As an instance, we 
may quote the following passage from 
the pages of the Expositor :— 


“As bearing upon this subject an inte- 
resting statement was made at the Annual 
Cutlers’ Feast, in Sheffield, at the last meet- 
ing, which took place on Thursday, in that 
town. In discussing the prospects of the 
great branch of trade which is there so ex- 


tensively carried on, the importance of an 
increased degree of attention being devoted 
to the quality of the goods was strongly in- 
sisted upon. It was stated that on the other 
side of the Atlantic the English axe will not 
be taken to any situation in which it cannot 
be easily replaced or repaired, as so very 
little reliance can be placed upon it; and 
that in such cases, sound economy is exer- 
cised by procuring the really good article, 
almost irrespective of the price at which it 
may be sold. We merely cite this as an 
illustration of the foolish extent to which the 
rage for cheap goods has been carried, the 
evil of which in the case in question is so 
great, that unless remedied without delay, 
Sheffield goods will cease to bring any price 
in the market, unless in so far as they are 
the production of those manufacturers who 
continue to maintain a high character in the 
trade, and who do not allow their names to 
be affixed to any thing which is not of good 
quality.” 


Why, this realises the old song of 
the razors, which were made to sell not 
to shave. When deterioration of qua- 
lity reaches this point, honest men may 
have a chance ; but it is equally plain, 
that before it falls so low, the attrac- 
tion of cheapness, combined with the 
difficulty of testing the efficiency or 
durability of an article, will, for the 
most part, secure the market to the 
cheaper. We learn that this is the 
case, to some extent, with the leather 
trade, and that English sole leather— 
open and porous, coloured rather than 
tanned with terra japonica — is, by its 
low price, driving the superior lrish 
article out of the market, and that 
thus, to a certain extent, the present 
depression of the leather trade 1s to be 
accounted for. 

But the rapid extension of the sewed 
muslin trade amongst the women of 
Ireland, shows what our people are 
sapable of, more forcibly, perhaps, 
than any other instance which could 
be adduced. Will it be believed by 
any stranger, by any one who has 
been absent from the country for the 
last five years, that from one end of 
the country to the other, the Irish wo- 
men of all ages, from the decrepid 
grandmother to the child, are busily 
engaged, in the cabin or in the field, 
working beautiful patterns on muslin 
over little frames, and earning from 
six-pence to six shillings a-week, ac- 
quiring, at the same time, habits of 
industry and thrift, which is of still 
greater value. That this work should 
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have been so eagerly received by our 
people, and should have spread so ra- 
pidly amongst them, seems little short 
of miraculous. Many fingers which 
never knew what it was to handle a 
needle, even for the purpose of mend- 
ing their own clothes — fingers often 
stiff with age or coarse with field labour 
—have now learned to apply it to this 
beautiful and delicate fabric. Here, 
again, the self-same lesson is repeated ; 
here, again, have we impressed upon 
us the capabilities of our country, and 
the lack of enterprise of those who for 
their own sakes ought to have deve- 

loped it. In so far as this hidden 
mine of industrial wealth has been 
developed by commercial enterprise, it 
has, with some few exceptions, been the 
commercial enterprise, not of Irish, 
but of English and Scotch capitalists, 
who, through their agents, send over 
the material, have the patterns drawn, 
then distribute, and re-collect it, 
when worked, throughout the coun- 
try. 

We have said that this is the case 
in so far as this industry has been de- 
veloped by commercial ‘enterprise ; for 
it is a remarkable feature in connexion 
with this subject, that the sewed mus- 
lin trade of Ireland owes, if not its 
origin, at least its recent extension, 
very much to the energetic benevolence 
of a few individuals. The dreadful 
sufferings occasioned by the famine of 
1846 and 1847, set several considerate 
persons to work, to see how this could 
best be mitigated. In this honour- 
able enterprise several ladies engaged ; 
they procured teachers for the girls, 
they provided the materials, and found 
a market for the work, until the pupils 
and trade were so far advanced that it 
became worth while for the English or 
Scotch capitalist to take it up as a com- 
mercial speculation. Amongst many 
instances given by Mr. Maguire, that 
of the ¢ ork Embroide ry School is not 
the least remarkable. It owes its ex- 
istence —nay, not this only, but its 
continued support—to the exertion of 
two ladies, Mrs. Sainthill and Mrs, 
M‘Swiney, the former, by the way, 
an English lady. By them it was es- 
tablished, at the close of the year 
1846 ; under their daily supervision 
it has since been exclus ively conduct- 
ed; and by their sole exertions it is 
still maintained. The following state- 
ment given by Mr. Maguire, of pay- 
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ments made to children, shows its in- 
creasing importance :— 


Two months of 1846, when 
payment first began ... £5 

The year 1847 «a. ooo ©6226 
Do, 1848 a eco ©4825 
Do. 1849... ee 402 
Do. 1850 __... ee 430 
Do. Foon Sse woe 564 
Do. 1852 : ww» 645 


72,591 


Total payments... 
—p. 198. 


Surely efforts such as these, so well in- 
tentioned, so skilfully conducted, so 
be neficial, and so successful, might be 
expected, if anything would, to awake 
a sympathetic feeling. But no; indus. 
trial enterprise of any kind, no matter 
what may be the motives in which it ori. 
ginates, whether for commercial gain, 
or from the most disinterested self-sa- 
crificing benevolence, must meet no 
support in Ireland. Read the following 
passage :— 


“Perhaps figures,” says Mr. Maguire, 
‘““may best represent the generous interest 
which strangers have taken in the pros- 
perity of this school, as contrasted with 
the utter indifference of those who should 
have been its earnest supporters. The 
amount of work disposed of during the year 
1852, was £1,058 16s. 8d.; and of this 
amount, not more than the one-twentieth, or 
the odd £58, was purchased by the ladies 
of Cork and its vicinity! As a further il- 
lustration of the interest taken in the school 
by strangers to the country, I may mention 
that, during the past year, one English lady 
forwarded to the Society, for work which she 
had disposed of, £117 — another £109 — 
another £88 — another £23 — and several 
other ladies disposed of work, to smaller 
amounts. These English sales were made 
principally by friends of the secretaries, Mrs. 
Sainthill and Mrs, M‘Swiney, and through 
the exertions of some few members of the 
Committee.”—p. 202. 


We pass over various other branch- 
es of trade, of minor importance, 
which our space makes it impossible 
for us to notice, and come to a 
branch of manufacture which is new 
to this country, but which it is most 
earnestly to be hoped may be success- 
ful. We allude to beet- sugar manu- 
facture. Samples of this manufacture, 
in all its stages, from the raw vege- 
table product to the refined sugar, 
were exhibited, being the product of 
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the manufactory at Mountmellick. It 
is well known that the introduction of 
this manufacture into Europe dates from 
the issuing of the famous Milan and 
Berlin decrees, which closed the Con- 
tinent to the produce of our colonies ; 
but, probably, the rate at which this 
manufacture is extending in Europe 
is not so generally known. In Bel- 
gium, the Zolverein, and Austria, the 
quantity of beet-root sugar produced 
has doubled within the last five years. 
In Russia and in France the factories 
are rapidly increasing; in the former, 
out of about 85,000 tons of sugar an- 
nually consumed, 35,000 tons are made 
from beet; and in the latter, the 
manufacture in 1850 amounted to 
60,000 tons, being one-half of the 
total quantity of sugar used in the 
country. Now, when all the princi- 
pal countries of Europe find it for 
their interest to engage in this ma- 
nufacture—at the present time, when 
they might import their sugar from fo- 
reign countries, if they thought it de- 
sirable so to do—it surely is worth 
while inquiring why Ireland should be 
an exception. We can understand 
that in England the labourer may be 
better engaged. He may have his sugar 
cheaper by getting it indirectly in ex- 
change for his pottery, his calico, or his 
hardware, than if he were to produce 
it himself. We know not how this 
may be, but in Ireland the case is 
otherwise. A vast amount of labour 
here is but partially employed, and in 
no case is it so highly paid as in Eng- 
land. A great amount of land is at pre- 
sent very imperfectly cultivated, and 
is at the same time admirably adapt- 
ed for the produce of the beet-root. 
With the cheapness of labour, and the 
facility of rearing the beet, why should 
not the manufacture be successful ? 
Why should it not be the case, in this 
instance, as it is with the linen trade, 
thatagriculture and manufacture should 
advance together, each conferring mu- 
tual benefit on the other? The com. 
pany which has been formed for the 
aa of trying this experiment, 

ave, as yet, but one factory—that at 
Mountmellick ; and, allowing for the 
many disadvantages under which they 
started, the undertaking has so far 
given every indication of success. Mr. 
Maguire attaches to this manufacture 
the importance to which it is deserved- 
ly entitled ; and goes, at considerable 
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length, and with much care, into its 
several details. He also publishes 
a communication from Dr. William 
Sullivan, Chemist to the Museum of 
Irish Industry, who, by his various 
publications, has done more to promote 
and support this enterprise than, per- 
haps, any other man in the country. It 
appears that the undertaking has had 
much to contend against; and that if 
it has not been so encouraging in its 
results as its more sanguine supporters 
might have hoped for, this is attribut- 
able solely to the blundering manage- 
ment under which it was started. It 
seems that the fitting up of the machi- 
nery and arrangement of the building 
was committed to engineers who had 
never fitted up a sugar-factory before ; 
that, consequently, all had to be re- 
modelled ; that they had no stores for 
the roots, whereby a great quantity 
was seriously deteriorated ; that in the 
first season, they did not commence 
until the season was nearly over; and 
that in the last half, the best work- 
ing months of the year — the period 
from the first of August to the mid- 
dle of October, during which the root 
contains the greatest amount of su- 
gar, and yields it most readily —were 
lost. Such gross mismanagement, 
we may hope, is not likely to be re- 
neated. Yet, notwithstanding all, 
Dr. Sullivan declares that he can say; 
from a knowledge of the raw beet su- 
gars of the Continent, that he has 
seen none which at all equalled that at 
Mountmellick ; and the company have 
been enabled to declare a dividend of four 
per cent. on the half-year. This latter 
result, no doubt, is, ina great measure, 
attributable to the fancy price which 
the sugar brought, as being Irish; still, 
however, enough appeared to give full 
warrant of success, if reasonable diligence 
be but exercised. The average yield 
of the season was above five per cent. 
of sugar, being one per cent. more, as 
Dr. Sullivan informs us, than was ob- 
tained in Germany or Belgium, when 
the manufacture was first established ; 
and, at the same time, one and a-half 
per cent. less than would have been pro- 
duced had the factory worked during the 
first three months of the regular season. 
The cost of producing a ton of sugar 
was about £23—this for the mere 
working expenses. He does not in- 
clude, on the one hand, the value of 
the pulp, scum (or manure), and mo- 
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lasses; nor does he charge, on the other, 
the cost of management, rent, and the 
interest on capital. He sets these se- 
veral items off one against the other ; 
which, we would presume, is rea- 
sonable enough, provided the former 
could readily be sold. He, however, 
arrives at the conclusion, that if the 
full season of six months had been 
worked out, the cost of producing one 
ton of sugar would have been but £20, 
or even £18; adding to the former 
sum the duty, would bring it to £30 a 
ton, or 30s. per cwt.—a price, certain. 
ly, which, if the quality be at all good, 

ought to enable it to realise aconsider- 

able profit. Mr. Maguire illustrates 

the extent to which the agricultural 
interests of the country may be affected 
by the success of this manufacture, in 
the following manner. He assumes, 
of course, only for the purpose of the 
statement, that the same proportion of 
beet-root sugar might be consumed 
with us as is consumed in the countries 
of the Continent—that is, one-half, and 
proceeds thus :— 


“This half would be 25,000 tons, and 
might be valued at £1,000,000. To pro- 
duce this 25,000 tons of sugar, it would 
require 400,000 tons of beet, or the produce 
of 16,000 acres of land, allowing the fair 
and moderate average of 25 tons to every 
acre. Taking each ton of beet at 15s.—the 
price now paid for it at the factory in 
Mountmellick—the total amount paid to the 
growers of this crop would be £300,000. A 
well-conducted factory would be capable of 
producing 500 tons of sugar in the year, and 
would therefore require 8,000 tons of beet— 
or sixteen tons of beet to one ton of sugar. 
Now, to supply half the quantity of sugar 
consumed in this country, fifty factories 
would be necessary. As each factory gives 
employment to 200 persons —that of Mount- 
mellick already does so—fifty factories would 
afford employment to 10,000 persons ; and 
as each person so employed may on the 
average be said to represent four more, that 
number would represent 50,000 in all.”— 
p. 384. 


When we turn, however, to that 
which is pre-eminently the manufacture 
of Ireland — its agriculture — we have 
every reason to rejoice in the result. 
We find, in the first place, that farms are 
becoming consolidated to a reasonable 
size, sufficient to allow of their being 
profitably worked. It appears, by the 
report of the Commissioners of the 
Census of 1851, that of farms between 
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one and five acres, there is a decrease, 
since the preceding census of 1841, of 
222,292 holdings; of farms between 
five and fifteen acres, again a decrease 
of 60,924 holdings ; while of farms 
between fifteen and thirty acres, there 
is an increase of 61,973; and of those 
exceeding thirty acres, of 100,467, 
We also find, from the same source, 
that the amount of land in cultivation 
has been, within the same period, in- 
creased by 1,338,281 acres; and the 
number of horned cattle by 1,104,345. 
No doubt, the Irish provision trade 
has fallen off considerably, owing to 
the competition of foreign countries ; 
but it is gratifying to know that this 
is not owing to any want of energy 
or skill in our agr iculturists — it sank 
before irresistible influences. Underthe 
operation of free trade, the trade which 
was formerly exclusively our own, is 
now thrown open to the unrestricted 
competition of the whole world. This 
alone might be suflicient to account 
for its decline ; : but other causes have 
also been in operation. The profits 
formerly realised by the Irish provision 
curer, are now to no inconsiderable ex- 
tent transferred to the Irish grazier. 
Mr. Maguire well observes, that facili- 
ties of transport have now become so 
great, that, instead of sending pro- 
visions in casks, we send them on 
four legs. The export trade in cattle 
has become one of immense and con- 
stantly growing importance. One 
branch, moreover, of the provision 
trade we have temporarily lost, from 
the want of the raw material; Irish 
bacon, although it fully sustains its 
former reputation for quality, and 
commands the highest price in the 
London market, is yet much reduced 
in its export, since the famine of 1847 
annihilated the small cottier, and with 
him the pig. It seems astonishing to 
learn, that while the export of pigs, in 
1847, was 480,827, it had fallen, in 
1850, to 68,058. But if the Irish 
provision trade yielded before these 
irresistible influences, we rejoice to 
know that not only has the trade of 
the grazier become more extensive and 
more profitable, but other agricultural 
interests are daily extending or spring- 
ing into existence. Since 1847, the 
butter trade of the south of Ireland 
has nearly doubled. The receipts in 
the Cork market for the year ending 
March, 1853, amounted to 400, 000 
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firkins, one-half of which was exported 
to the West Indies, the Mediterranean, 
but chiefly to the Brazils, with which 
country we have a large and constantly 
increasing trade. Again, Mr. Ma- 
guire gives a highly interesting ac- 
count of the success of a Mr. Latham, 
in the neighbourhood of Fermoy, in 
the manufacture of cheese, refuting 
thus the old notion that no good but- 
ter country was well adapted for cheese, 
and introducing into the country a 
new and valuable article of diet. But 
is it not a sad reproach that, in refer- 
ring to this, which may be so important 
an acquisition to the resources of the 
land, we record again the lack of 
Irish enterprise ; that we should be 
constrained to say, in the language of 
Mr. Maguire — ‘‘ For this service we 
have to thank an Englishman, who has 
had the courage to risk his capital and 
his character in what must have seemed 
to most persons a desperate enterprise, 
and the fortitude to encounter difli- 
culties which would have daunted and 
discouraged most other men.” 

What, then, is the sum of the whole 
matter? How stands the account of 
Ireland’s industry? What are her 
hopes for the future? In agriculture, 
we would say unhesitatingly, they are 
of the most cheering character ; all the 
established interests are progressing 
steadily—new interests are coming into 
being; and one hitherto but imper- 
fectly developed — the flax trade — is 
springing forward with unexampled 
energy, and giving a moral assurance, 
that before half-a-dozen years shall 
have passed by, it will have outstrip- 
ped them all. Nor can we conceal 
from ourselves the extent to which the 
agricultural interests have been served 
by the disencumbering’ of the landed 
estates —a process, no doubt, which 
has occasioned much misery—a process 
whereby sad affliction was brought on 
many, themselves most estimable in 
every relation of life, and who now 
bitterly suffer for the; recklessness of 
their forefathers, but still a process 
which we apprehend must be admitted 
to have materially facilitated all deal- 
ing with landed property; and so to 


have improved the position of both 
proprietor and tenant. In manufac- 
ture we have one interest to point to, 
and but one, which speaks favourably 
for the past, or gives certain promise for 
the future—the linen trade. As to our 
natural resources, we may congratu- 
late ourselves on the possession of a 
fertile soil, and a hardy, unskilled, but 
intelligent and docile working class. 
What, then, are the items on the other 
side of the ‘account? what are the 
difficulties which obstruct us? — we 
pause not upon our want of mineral 
wealth, for that is comparatively unim- 
portant ; we come to that which really 
is the cause of our backward position 
—the want of commercial spirit among 
those who should be the employers of 
the country, the middle classes. If 
ever there was a time in the history of 
the country when such a spirit might 
be expected to arise, it is the present— 
a social revolution, the greatest, per- 
haps, that ever was peaceably accom- 
plished, has passed over the land. One- 
twelfth of the soil of Ireland has al- 
ready changed owners; eleven hun. 
dred landlords have made way for a 
new proprietary, nearly four thousand 
in number. Might it not be expected 
that in a time of such change, amongst 
the class from whom the commercial 
ranks should be supplied, some dis- 
position to engage in them might be 
manifested ? We confess that we look 
in vain for any such indication. The 
desk, the counter, and the factory 
seem to be abhorrent to the genius of 
the Irishman; he approaches them 
with aversion, and flies from them so 
soon as he can get free. Day after 
day, we see small sums invested in 
purchases of land, under the Incum- 
bered Estates Court, at five per cent., 
or often not more than four per cent., 
which same sums in trade, and judi- 
ciously superintended, would yield 
three times that annualincome. On 
this point, we certainly can see at pre- 
sent little hope of improvement, and 
can offer none. 


It remains but to add a few words 
with reference to the sources* of infor- 


* “The Industrial Movement in Ireland, as illustrated by the National Exhibition of 
1852.” By John Francis Maguire, M.P., Mayor of Cork. Cork: John O’Brien, 45, Patrick- 
street; London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co.; Dublin: James McGlashan. 1853. 

‘“‘' The Exhibition Expositor.” Printed and published in the Exhibition Building. Gunn 


and Cameron, proprietors. 
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mation from which we have so largely 
drawn. Mr. Maguire’s work contains 
all the information that could possibly 
be required on the subject of which it 
treats. It reflects the highest credit on 
its author. Having, from his position 
in connexion with the Cork Exhibition 
of last year, had large opportunities of 
collecting information on these inte- 
resting and important topics, Mr. 
Maguire felt that he could do some 
service by completing that information, 
and leaving it on record. If he had 
consulted only his reputation as a 
writer, he probably would have taken 
more time, and adopted a different 
arrangement ; but the book was writ- 
ten to be of use, and all who derive 
instruction from its pages, as every one 
must do, will feel that Mr. Maguire 
has earned the much higher reputation 
of having discarded every selfish consi- 
deration, and published this work 
purely to serve the industry of the 
country. It is complete, honest, and 
discriminating. The Expositor is a 
work of a wholly different character ; 


it constitutes of itself a very feature of 


our late Exhibition. It was published 
weekly in the Exhibition Building, 
where it was printed, and it contained 
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articles, many of them of the very 


s highest class, written by the most em1- 


nent men, on the various branches of 
practical science, art, and manufacture, 
which were illustrated in the Exhibi- 
tion. It published engravings of the 
most remarkable objects, and contained 
general observations on the Exhibition 
itself, its progress and management, 
and on the manner in which its objects 
might be best advanced. It deduced 
from the collection the various lessons 
which it was calculated to teach : and 
it illustrated and enforced them while 
attention was aroused, and the public 
mind directed to these subjects. It 
thus increased tenfold the utility and 
the enjoyment of the Exhibition ; and, 
both for its conception and execution, 
reflected the utmost credit on its enter- 
prising conductors. And yet they have 
been losers by the undertaking. It 
seems hardly credible, but so it is, 
that with a weekly attendance of visi- 
tors averaging 48,000, the average of 
the weekly sales of this excellent pub- 
lication should not have exceeded 
5,000. So much, unfortunately, for 
the interest taken by Ireland in in- 
dustrial pursuits. 
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Taylor, of the Inner Temple, Esq., 405; 
The Fine Arts, their Nature and Relations, 
by M. Guizot, translated, with the assist- 
ance of the author, by George Grove, with 
illustrations by George Scharf, Jun., 414 ; 
The Lives of the Poets Laureate, with an 
Introductory Essay on the Title and Office, 
by Wiltshire Stanton Austin, Jun., B.A., 
Exeter College, Oxon., and John Ralph, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 445 ; Villette, 
by Currer Bell, author of Jane Eyre, 
&c., 612; Broomhill, or the County 
Beauties, a novel, 616; Agatha’s Hus- 
band, a novel, 619; Ruth, by the author 
of Mary Barton, 622; Alderman Ralph, 
or the History of the Borough and Corpo- 
ration of Willowacre, by Adam Hornbook, 


623; Percy Effingham, or the Germ of 


the World’s Esteem, by Henry Cockton, 
624; Lady Marion, or a Sister’s Love, by 
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Mrs. W, Foster,626 ; Christie Johnstone, by 
Charles Reade, Esq., 626; the Industrial 
Movement in Ireland, as illustrated by the 
National Exhibition of 1852, by Jobn F. 
Maguire, M.P., 751; the Exhibition Ex- 
positor, 751. 


Richards, Alfred Bate, Poems, Essays, and 
Opinions, reviewed, 263. 

Ritchie, John, The Crucifixion, reviewed, 267. 

Rocket, 43. 

Rockliff, Robert, Literary Fables, from the 
Spanish of Yriarte, reviewed, 273. 

Ruth, by the Author of Mary Barton, re- 
viewed, 622. 


Sd de Miranda, Portuguese Poet, Notice and 
Specimens of, 683. 

Sage, 45. 

Sarsfield, Patrick, Earl of Lucan, a Biogra- 
phy, 509. 

Saulcy. See De Saulcy. 

Scott, Patrick, Thomas-A-Becket, and other 
Poems, reviewed, 260. 

Scripture Pieces, by S. F. A. C., 427, 732. 

Shipley, W. S., “Oh! how I long again to 
view,” stanzas, 244. 

Slingsby, Jonathan Freke—Midsummer Me- 
lodies ; Noontide, a Chant; Noontide, a 
Glee; the Leaf on the Stream; Youth ; 
Evening; a Spinning-Wheel Song; 0 
Lovely Night, 127; A Night with the 
Mystics — Carmen Mysticum; Artist’s 
Song; Song, 495; Winter, 637; There’s 
a Lining of Silver to every Cloud, 637. 

Smith, Alexander, Poems of, reviewed, 96. 

Suir, the, Irish Rivers, No. 1X.—Part L, 
208 ; Part IIL., 323. 

Summer Eve Landscape, a, 109. 


Telegraph, the British and Irish, Lines to, 
111. 

Thyme, 45. 

Tolka, the, Irish Rivers, No. X., 391. 

Truffles, 43. 

Turnips, 34. 


University Commission, the, 115. 


Villette, by Currer Bell, Author of Jane 
Eyre, &c., reviewed, 612. 


Wellington, Memorials of, 1. 

Wellington, Three Years with the Duke of, 
in Private Life, by an ex-Aid-de-Camp, 
reviewed, 2. 

Wilson, John Crawford, The Village Pearl, 
a Domestic Poem, with Miscellaneous 
Pieces, reviewed, 266. 


DIRECTIONS TO THE BINDER. 


Portrait of the Bishop of Meath, to face page 562. 
Portrait of Thomag Colley Grattan, Esq., to face page 658. 
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